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RECOMMENDATIONS, 



Prom TV. A, Dmr, LLJ>,, Pttriiau ^ CtOm^biaCoUtg^, Wm^-Vuk, 

At the request of Mr. J. Orville Taylor, I hare szamined Ms 
work entitled " The BUtrict School," and am of opinion tha^ 
both from its desi^ and ezecation, it well deserves the patronage 
of the public, and the special notice and perasal of those engaged 
jor interested in promoting general education. 

W. A. DUER. 

Cf^umbia College, 
New-York, Sept. 25th, 1834. 
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IVom, Charles King, E»q.y Ediior of ** The NeuhYork Amenean.'* 

Having read the sheets of the above work, I concur fully m 
what is said of it by President Duer. 

CHARLES KINO. 

Prom the Right Reverend Bishop Onderdonk, of the Protestant JSpi$cepal 

Church in the State of New-Yorh, 

■ Mr. Taylor has done me the favour of putting into my hands a 
eopy of his <* IKstrict School." It being, however, at a period of 
Biore than ordinary pressure of official duty, I have been able to 
give it only a hasty and partial perasal. But I have been enabled 
to get such an insight into the nature and plan of the work as to 
satisfy me of its great value, and the probability of its being ex- 
tensively useful to the inportant cause of general education. I 
therefore cheerfully concur in the above recommendations. 

BENJAMIN T. ONDERDON& 
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u kbcommbudatiohs. 

jeVwn El^i>haUt NoU, VJ). LL.D., Prendent tf Uniati College, 

Sckeneetady. 

' I know of no work so much wanted ms the one Mr. Taylor haa 
now famished ; and from its design I think it admirably fitted to 
Improve elementaiy education. 

ELIPHALET NOTT. 

From J, M. Mathewo, D.D., Chanedtor of dU New-York Unnernty. 

Mr. Taylor's work on District Schools contains mnch that 
should be read and pondered by parents and teachers. It is 
written in a clear, Tigorous style, is well arranged, and may be 
considered a valuable acquisition to the cause of elementary 
education. 

J. M. MATHEWS. 

JFVom WiUiam L. SUnUy E»q., Editor of the " Gom me r ci tU Advertieer" 

After an examination of the *< District School," I fully and 
cheerfully concur in the commendations bestowed above. 

WILLIAM L. STONE. 

From Nathan Bongo, D.D., Editor of the** Christian Adnocate*' 4-c. 

I have looked over Mr. Taylor's book on the importance of a 
well-digested system of elementary education. I am much 
pleased with his general plan, and the observations on the spe- 
cific duties, qualifications, and responsibilities of parents, teach- 
ers, and all who hav^ the care of children and youth. I cannot, 
therefore, but hope, that his book may have an extensive circular 
tion and be attentively read by alt classes of our ieUow*citizenS| 
and more especially that his good design and plan of instructioB 
may be particularly exemplified in every section of oar growing 
republic. 

N. BANGS. 

New.York, Sept. 26th, 1834. 
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JVmi Raoetmi WSOictm Parknuon, A,M.y Potior &f th» Fim Bt^tiai 

Church, NeuhYark. 

Having long regretted the erident defects in the asnal manage- 
ment of our common schools, I have Ueen highly gratified in look- 
ing over, though but hastily, the sheets of a book now in the 
press, entitled "District School," by J. OrviUe Taylor. In this 
book, the defects alluded to, with their causes and consequences, 
are justly brought to view, and the requisite changes, with their 
practicability and advantages, are explicitly stated and happily 
illustrated. So for, therefore, as I have had opportunity to ex- 
amine Mr. Taylor's ** District School," I cheerfolly reconunend 
it to the general reading and patronage of the American public, as 
a well-written work ; and especially, to the careful attention of all 
parent^, and of all teachers and trustees of schools, as, to thcili, 
peculiarly interesting and needful. 

WILLIAM PARKINSON. 
New-Tork, Oct. 2d, 1834. 

Frtfm WaUam M, Price, JSff., U. S. District uitfomcy. 

Mr. Taylor's ** District School" is a book well adapted to th* 
promotion of the desirable object which the writer has ui view. 
I have great pleasure in commending this work to public 
patronage. 

WILLIAM M. PRICE. 

New-Toxk, October 8th, 1834. 
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BYC J. ORVILLE TAYLOR. 



Elementary schools bestow and sustain the nation's liberty. 

<* The virtue of mankind, and the knowledge which invigorates 
that virtue, and renders it more surely useful, are the greatest 
objects which benevolence can have in view." 

Dr. BxowH, 
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TO 

JAMES WADSWORTH, Esq., 

OF OBHESBO, N. T. 



In dedicating to you a work, the object of which is 
to show the actual condition of elementary schools 
among us, and to suggest practical Jiints as to the 
means of improving them, my only warrant is the hon- 
ourable zeal and Uberal and enlightened spirit you have 
manifested in the cause of popular education* 

No one better than yourself can judge how far I have 
succeeded in my undertaking; and no one, I feel as- 
sured, will be more ready to welcome any well directed 
effort, however humble, which may promise to advance 
the great cause you have so warmly espoused, and 
which, in the following pages, is so sincerely advo« 

cated by 

Thb Author. 



New-IToik, Oct. lit, 1834. 
To JOHN DUERt C«Q* 
Sis, 
Pennit me to sabmit to jom oonBidenEtion the printed sheeti 
of a work, which contains the lefnlte of some personal examina- 
tion into oar elementary schools. Should the work meet your 
approbation, mfier me to request you to oonftr a &Tour on the 
cause of general education, by contributing to the « District 
School'* a short pre&ce. Yours with high regard, 

J. ORVILLE TAYLOR. 



S«,— IhaTe read your book with great pleasure ; if the en- 
doeed ranaiks will meet your news, they are at your serrice. 

Yours with esteem^ 

JOHN DUER. 



PREFACE. 

It is to parent? and teachers, and in a measure 
to legislators, that this work is addressed ; and on 
the minds of those who win read it with the neces- 
sary attention it cannot fail to make a most salu- 
tary impression. The title is modest and unpre- 
tending; the style, though eminently clear and 
forcible, plain and unlaboured ; but the subjects of 
which it treats, and well and ably treats, are of the 
very highest importance, — ^far more important 
than the topics which are usually discussed in our 

halls of legislation, and which, dignified by the 
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eloquence of statesmen, and exaggerated by the 
arts of popular declaimers, have sometimes fixed 
the attention, and agitated the passions, of the 
whole community. The reflections of the author 
are evidently the combined result of experience 
and extensive and accurate observation ; and be 
writes with that earnest simplicity which is the 
never-failing proof of sincerity, and which, it may 
be hoped, will transfer to the minds of his readers 
a portion of his own generous and disinterested 
zeal, — his zeal in the cause of public improvement 
and general happiness, — ^the cause to which he has 
consecrated his talents, his attainments, and hia 
future life. 

Entertaining this sense of the value of his work, 
I have felt it a duty to comply with the request of 
the author by contributing this brief preface $ nof 
have I been unwilling, I confess^ to connect my 
name with a publication which, should its circu<- 
lation be 9s extensive as it may, and ought to be, 
will perhaps mark an era in the history of public 
instruction. 

To enforce the duty and necessity of extending 
to all the benefits of education, in the full and true 
sense of the term, — ^to expose the defects of the 
system of primary instruction which now prevails, 
— and to suggest some of the appropriate remedies, 
is the design of the work. On some of the subor- 
dinate topics of discussion differences of opinion 
may and will exist ; but all who are competent to 
judge, and will give their due attention to the 
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facts which this book discloses, must unite in the 
conclusion, that our present system of popular 
education is radically defective. It is on this point 
chiefly that the public mind requires to be dis- 
abused ; it is in relation to this that there exists — I 
speak especially of this State — a very general delu- 
sion. We are told that under the fostering patron* 
age of the government, more than half a million of 
.children are taught in our common schools, — 
our pride, as citizens of the Empire State, is grati- 
fied, and we content ourselves with the general 
statement, omitting «to inquire into the character 
and value of the instruction which is thus im- 
parted ; we know not, for we care not to know, thai 
it is in truth so imperfect and scanty as hardly to 
deserve the name even of elementary — ^that it is 
unconnected with any thing resembling moral disci- 
pline or the formation of character, — that the teach- 
ers, inexperienced, transitory, snatched up for the 
occasion, are paid by salaries which hcurdly exceed 
Uie >vages of the menial servant or the common 
labourer, — and that, as a necessary consequence, 
ipiorant and disquali&ed, they are perhaps even 
overpaid by the pittance which they receive. Yet 
it is in such schools and by such instructers that 
Uiirty-eight out of forty of the children of the nation 
are, as we phrase it, educated. We have lived in 
a pleasing delusion; but it is time we should awake. 
It is time that we should cease to boast of the 
superior intelligence of the American people, as 
compared with that of the population of the Old 
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World ; we must no longer refer to our common 
schools as furnishing at once the evidence and ex- 
planation of the asserted fact ; it cannot be con* 
cealed, and ought not to be denied, that under 
one of the most arbitrary governments of Europe 
(despotic in its form, but in its present admims- 
tration most enlightened and paternal), the children 
of all, even of the meanest peasant in the king- 
dom, are receiving, in their village and parish 
schools, more varied and soGd, and in every sense 
valuable, instruction, than any of our schools, I had 
almost said academies,, are accust(Hned or conOpe* 
tent to furnish ! The fact is certain : what re^c- 
ticms must it suggest to the minds of Americann 
who truly honour and love their country and its 
institutions I* 

It is to parents and teachers, as alrea'dy. stated, 
that the exhortations of the author are principally 
directed, and it is from their voluntary exertions 
that he seems to expect that reform, the necessity 
of which be has so clearly established. He admits 
that the school systems in active operaticm in 

many of the States are wisely organized; and 
that in many (meaning to include our own) '* all 

* The admirable report of M. Cousin to the Treach govern- 
ment, ** On the State of Public Instruction in PraBsia,** the pub- 
lication of which has excited so liyely an interest in Eniope «• 
well as in France, has been latelj translated by Mkb. Aostin, the 
authoress of the very best translation in the English language,** 
that of ^< The Tour of a German Prince." This report, together 
with the admirable preface of Mrs. Austin, ought without delay 
to be fepublished in this country. 



that legislation can do has already been done.** 
From this last opinion I am compelled to state 
my entire dissent. Looking to the models of Ger- 
many and France, no ** system of public instruc- 
tion" has yet been organized in any of the States* 
and in none has the appropriate work of legislation 
been more than commenced. I do not hesitate to 
ayow the belief, that without regulations far more 
extensive than have yet been introduced,— a control 
far more enlightened and constant than has yet been 
exercised, — and fiscal aid far more ample than has 
yet been afforded, it is vain to expect that the 
character of our common schools can be truly and 
permanently improved. It is conceded by all that 
nothing can be done without competent teachers, 
and such teachers, in the number and of the quali- 
fications required, we can never have, unless they 
are properly trained^ and properly examined^ and 
watched^ and controlled^ and, above all, properly 
rewarded. 

Neither the districts, nor the towns, gener- 
ally speaking, are willing or even able to select 
or reward such teachers, and still less to prepare 
them for their functions, and direct them in their 
labours. If good is to be done, we must bring our 
minds as soon as possible to the confession of the 
truth, that the education of the people, to be efiect- 
ual, must here as elsewhere, to a great extent, be the 
Work of the State ; and that an expense, of which 
all should feel the necessity, and all will share the 

benefit, must, in a just proportion, be borne by all. 
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In dedicating to you a work, the object of which is 
to show the actual condition of elementary schools 
among us, and to suggest practical hints as to the 
means of improving them, my only warrant is the hon- 
ourable zeal and liberal and enlightened s[nrit you have 
manifested in the cause of popular education. 

No one better than yourself can judge how far I have 
succeeded in my undertaking; and no one, I feel as- 
sured, will be more ready to welcome any well directed 
effort, however humble, which may promise to advance 
the great cause you have so warmly espoused, and 
which, in the. following pages, is so sincerely advo- 
cated by 

Thb Author. 
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tion into oor elementuy schools. Should the wotk meet jour 
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PREFACE. 

I 

It is to parents and teachers, and in a measure 
to legislators, that this work is addressed ; and on 
the minds of those who will read it with the neces- 
sary attention it cannot fail to make a most salu- 
tary impression. The title is modest and unpre- 
tending; the style, though eminently clear and 
forcible, plain and unlaboured ; but the subjects of 
which it treats, and well and ably treats, are of the 
very highest importance, — ^far more important 
than the topics which are usually discussed in our 

halls of legislation, and which, dignified by the 
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eloqueDce of statesmeo, and exaggerated by the 
arts of popular declaimers, have sometimes fixed 
the attention, and agitated the passions, of the 
whole community. The reflections of the author 
are evidently the combined result of experience 
and extensive and accurate observation ; and he 
writes with that earnest simplicity which is the 
never-failing proof of sincerity, and which, it may 
be hoped, will transfer to the minds of his readers 
a portion of his own generous and disinterested 
zeal, — bis zeal in the cause of public improvement 
and general happiness, — the cause to which he has 
consecrated his talents, his attainments, and his 
future life. 

Entertaining this sense of the value of his work, 
I have felt it a duty to comply with the request of 
the author by contributing this brief preface $ nor 
have I been unwilling, I confess^ to connect my 
name with a publication which, should its circu-* 
lation be as extensive as it may, and ought to be, 
will perhaps mark an era in the history of public 
instruction. 

To enforce the duty and necessity of extending 
to all the benefits of education, in the full and true 
sense of the term, — ^to expose the defects of the 
system of primary instruction which now prevails, 
— and to suggest some of the appropriate remedies, 
is the design of the work. On some of the subor- 
dinate topics of discussion difierences of opinion 
may and will exist ; but all who are competent to 
judge, and will give their due attention to the 
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facts which this book discloses* must unite in the 
conclusion, that our present system of popular 
education is radically defective. It is on this point 
chiefly that the public mind requires to be disk 
abused ; it is in relation to this that there exists — I 
speak especially of this State — a very general delu- 
sion. We are told that under the fostering patron- 
age of the government, more than half a million of 
children are taught in our common schools, — 
our pride, as citizens of the Empire State, is grati- 
fied, and we content ourselves with the general 
statement, omitting *to inquire into the character 
and value of the instruction which is thus im- 
parted ; we know not, for we care not to know, that 
it is in truth so imperfect and scanty as hardly to 
deserve the name even of elementary — ^that it is 
unconnected with any thing resembling moral disci- 
pline or the formation of character, — that the teach- 
ers, inexperienced, transitory, snatched up for the 
occasion, are paid by salaries which hardly exceed 
the wages of the menial servant or the common 
labourer, — and that, as a necessary consequence, 
ignorant and disqualified, they are perhaps even 
overpaid by the pittance which they receive. Yet 
it is in such schools and by such instructers that 
thirty-eight out of forty of the children of the nation 
are, as we phrase it, educated. We have lived in 
a pleasing delusion; but it is time we should awake. 
It is time that we should cease to boast of the 
superior intelligence of \h^ American people, as 
compared with that of the population of the Old 
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dren would then love the school — ^If parents would i 
crease the teacher's wages^ they would raise the char- 
acter of the teacher's profession — Parents cannot receive 
the advantages of the School System unless they employ 
qualified teachers — And finally, to pay well qualified 
teachers is the only way for parents to increase the use- 
fulness, and raise the character of district schools, 119 

SECTION X. 

A TEACHER SHOULD MAKE HIS SCHOOL PLEASANT. 

Children and youth are governed almost entirely 
by their feelings — A teacher must control and take 
advantage of this government — The influence of first 
impressions with those who are governed by feeling—- 
The teacher must love his school if he would make it 
pleasant — He must create friendship and good-will 
among his scholars — The teacher can make his school 
pleasant by making the acquisition of knowledge the 
means of happiness — By giving his pupils timely and 
agreeable recreations — He may make his school pleas- 
ant by simplifying the studies, and by presenting his 
instructions in an attractive form — The teacher may 
make his school pleasant by getting the love and confi- 
dence of his scholars, . . • . . . ._ . . 131 

SECTION XI. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHINO SPELLINQ AND RSAPINO. 

The early age when children begin to learn — ^They 
may learn the names of the letters as they learn the 
names of their playthings or associates — The early in- 
structions of parents — ^The usual method of teaching the 
letters described — A better method suggested — Direc* 
tions in teaching children the powers of letters — Its dif- 
ficulty — ^The bad habit of not separating and pronounc- 
ing the syllables when the word is spelt — ^The error 
(in learning to spell) of correcting with the ear what 
belongs to the eye — A better method of teaching spell- 
ing—The evil of confining the children's . attention for 
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lo long a time to mere words — ^The papO should con- 
nect a meaning with words as soon as possible — ^The 
unsaitableness of the books which children use while 
learning to read — The bad effect of pronouncing words 
without affixing any meaning, and of reading what we 
do not \inderstand — At present, the pupil reads to master 
the words, not to get knowledge — The reason of so much 
poor reading and speaking shown — Proper reading books 
recommended — Children should not read what they do 
not understand — The inability of the unlearned and 
learned to give a correct definition to the words in com- 
mon use — ^The evil of this — ^The bad practice of reading 
with unnatural tones of voice — ^Teachers do not attend 
to articulation — ^Ruies to pupils in a common school 
that they may learn to read well, 141 

SECTION XII. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING. 

The universality of bad penmanship — The time and 
money wasted in learning to write — The usual but de- 
fective method of teaching writing described — The po- 
sition of the pupil at the writing desk — The way in 
which the pen is held — Bad ink — Improper desks — The 
teacher attending to something else while the scholars 
are writing — The teacher's criticisms top general — The 
unfitness of the copies set — The advantages of writing 
a good hand — ^The child should commence writing at 
an early age — In iheir first lessons scholars should use 
the slate and pencil — ^The advantages of using the slate 
and pencil — ^Directions to the pupil when it begins to 
use the pen and writing book — The cause of bad ink — 
The natural position of the pupil, and the proper man- 
ner of holding the pen deseribed^-Pupils shovk) make 
their pens — l^he hands should be kept pliable — Scholars 
should read wnting more — They should practbe writing 
without a copy-plate^ ......... 154 



SECTION xm. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TBACHHTO OEOOEAFHT. 

The study of Geography is Tery general, bat not of 
much benefit, in the way it is now taught— Some of the 
defects in the present system of teaching Greography 
mentioned ; and first* scholars do not easily perceiTe, 
and in many cases never, the true figure and motions €ii 
the earth from its representation on the plain surfaces 
of Maps — There is a want of Globes — Secondly, the 
weak and limited minds of pupils are required to look 
oyer too much space, and at too many objects at once^— 
Thirdly, scholars learn the definitioDs of the names of 
places, but do not form any idea of their situation and 
appearance — Fourthly, the representation of places and 
objects on the map, by marks, lines, and spaces, do not 
cause the child to conceive their true position, appear* 
anoe, and location — Fifthly, there is too much said of 
dress, and fashions, and manners, and people ; the pu- 
pils think of persons rather than places — These evils 
may receive a remedy — ^The child may commence the^ 
study of Geography when five or six years old — ^The 
inductive method of teaching Geography explained, and 
strongly recommended — ^The several steps in the study, 
mentioned— -The symmetry which the study of Geogra- 
phy gives the mind-p-Instructions to teachers and learners 
of Geography, iOO 

SECTION XIV. 

THE BEST METHOP OF TEACHIMO ▲RITHBIETIC. 

Scholars obtain but little from arithmetic which is of 
any practical use->— The reasons for this suggested*- 
The first steps are not mastered — The examples in the 
book not practical — The rules are committed but not 
miderstood — The tables but partly learned— The dis* 
gust for the science— -The sums worked out by the 
teacher not understood by the scholars — The books 
deficient — Teachers do not bring enough of the business 
of the world into the schoolroom — ^Almost the first 
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atkig which the child notices is namber^— The arithmeW 
ical operations of the infant mind — ^The encouragement 
and direction which teachers should give to these ope- 
rations — ^The assistance of yisible, tangible signs-— 
Prudence in the use of signs which represent abstract 
numbers — Directions in learmng the tables — The ne- 
cessity of practical business sums from the teach^ 
— ^The teacher should aim at rapidity of operation, and 
discipline of mind, 179 

SECTION XV. 

THE BEST HBTHOn OF TEACHINO OBAHMAB. 

The nature and use of ^^mmar — ^The facts and phe- 
nomena upon which the grammar of a language is 
founded — The distinctions between the several classes 
of words or parts of speech are clear and immutable-^ 
All have the opportunity of observing these facts and 
phenomena — The reasons for grammar being an import- 
ant study to all — Grammar has been considered diffi- 
cult — Difficulties have arisen from the manner in which 
iX is taught, not from the nature of the science — But few 
scholars are benefited by the study of grammar — The 
study has consisted in committing to mempry and in 
guessing — A pra^ctical knowledge of the science is level 
with the capacities of all-— The deficiency of books— • 
The rules and definitions not understood — Teachers are 
seldom good grammarians — A system of teaching gram- 
mar recommended which has been thoroughly tested— 
The importance of giving correct definitions to this sci- 
ence has never been sufficiently considered — The reason 
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SECTION I. 
2>irrr OF PARBi^ nf jspucATnr* tbedi ounsmw. 

♦ - 

Thbrs has been much said and written on the 
duties of parents ; «nd it is well that this subject 
has been so frequently and ably discussed, for 
there is no other of greater importance* In 
what will now be said, there may be nothing new ; 
and i shall feel sati3fied . in bringing to notice 
some of the duties which many have frequently 
felt and performed* Many of the duties of pa-> 
renti^ respecting their children's education, have 
heretofore been treated in too general a manner. 
We. need not only to be reminded of our duties, 
but to be reminded in such a manner that we shall 
see and fe6l them, and be assisted in doing them. 
Parents who educate their children in the district 
school liave many duties peculiar to themselves ; 
and they are such as have not been sufficiently 
enforced by former writers on this subject It is 
my design ta notice these more particularly, and 
to mit my remarks to those parents who have the 
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iManft of the district school only for the edacatioa 
of their children. Many of these parents, not 
having been privileged with good schools, or 
leisure to attend such while they were young, 
do not so readily perceive the advantages of 
knowledge, and consequently are apt to neglect 
a better provision for the education of their 
children* To such, particularly, we hope that 
what may be said will be both acceptable^ and 
usefuL 

The jBrst duty which parents owe to their chil- 
dren is self-examination. Are you what yoa 
wish your children to be? Have you that even- 
ness of temper, that government pver your own 
heart, thoughts, and actions which' you would like 
to see in your children? Have you that justice, 
industry, and frugality which you desire your 
children to possess ? Do yon consider yourself at 
all times a proper example to your family ? Such 
questions, or similar ones, should you put to your^ 
seirbefore you assume the responsible duties ef 
forming the character of o^ers^ Tq educate your 
children, in the full sense of the term, is to farm 
their characters, — to give them a character which 
will last, not only through time, but through eter^^ 
nity. 

Parents are the natural guardians of their chil« 
dren. To you is committed the protection and 
education of those* whom God has ^ven you ; and 
you will be accountable for ^ faithfulness or nn* 
fai&fuhiess in which you perform this duty. You 
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iiav^ itrofig pbl^tiooa aaid high duties to society, 
to your countryy and to your friends ; but mu^ 
fltroiiger, and infinitely higher ones to yourselves 
to your children, and your Creator. Every mam 
and w(»nan has the care of. bin or her own heart 
and .waysi and the hearts and ways of those who 
are helpless and ignorant; but yet committed to 
their trus^ Parents may receive liberty and pi^ 
lection from gpveriiment, — ^^they may receive coifr. 
Ibrts and enjojrments from society, but from these 
sources they can receive but little aid in the pr»» 
mal education of their children. This is a wovi 
which belongs to themselves exclusively. To pik 
tents is entrusted the infant mind when it beg^ 
its immortal career. 

But, from the supposeci insensibility and inca- 
pacity of the child, during the three er four first 
years of its existence, parents often neglect t^ 
^ucation, or the formation of the character, at 
that early but susceptible age. Many parents 
eeem not to observe, that the infant commences 
acting and learning from the first moment of hm 
existence. They see not that every look firom its 
mother, ev^ry n<7tice from its &thef » every ammala 
and inanimate object which gets its attention, every 
sound and tone of voice, and family chieumstanct, 
sure forming a character in the child, making im- 
ftfessioDS which will control and endure, and givinig 
some kind of a« education, either good or badk, 
which will influence the after-life. 

Faxents who do not perceive the wahefid attSB- 



tion and deep susceptibilities of early childhood, fcrc 
not careful how they order their own conduct before 
their offspring, nor are they guarded in their ex-- 
pi^ssions, and thus insensibly form a character 
which all their after-instruction and good example 
will never change. Parents should know the ca- 
pacities of their children, — ascertain what passion 
or propensity is acquiring undue strength, and how 
far the child is capable of receiving wholesome re* 
straint and moral instruction. They should see 
that circumstances, apparently fortuitous, often 
have great influence;! if not carefully observed 
and diligently counteracted, they will give to the 
early character a strong bias, which will be un- 
happy in its tendency. 

The mother has the whole education of hefr chil- 
dren till they are three or four years old. During 
this time she may stamp a character, which will 
remain through life. She may so moderate the 
passions, restrict the appetites, correct the desires, 
and obtain sueh a government over the child's 
mind and affections, as to form the most decided 
character. After the child commences going to 
school, much of its time is still spent with the 
parents^ The duties of parents are relieved by 
the teacher but a short time. The watchfulness 
and care of the parent, at this period, when the 
child is meeting with new companions, new mo^s 
of government, and an increased number of ob- 
jects, which are exerting a strong influence, should 
be greater than before. Even if the jHrivil^ge of a 



be enjoyed, the edoeation of the childiea 
belongs, m a great* degree, to the parent. Bytfae 
parent it most be commenced, carried forward, and 
completed. 

^Parents leave the education of their children too 
much with the schoolmaster. You appear to 
think, diat proTiiUog your ofispring with food and 
clothing is all that is required of you : the educa- 
tioDf the formation of the chcuracter, you say, be* 
longs to the teacher. This cannot be so. Your 
example, companicMis, oiMnions,a nd etpressioat, 
will all uoite with, the teacher's instructions. Yon 
Aould, instead of Urusting all to the teacher, eo* 
operate with him, unite your labours widi his, and 
ascertain the influence of the teacher and thd in* 
fluence. of the school upon the child. Do not 
speak unfavourably of the teacher before your 
children, but teach them to love the instructer and 
the school-room, and at all times. to be obedient 
If your children are under good government at 
home, it will greatly aid the teacher in managing 
them at school; but, if the government at home it 
bad, it will be difficult for the instructer to control 
dieir conduct, or establish any government <iver 
them during the iechool hours. You often com* 
{jain of the defective government of the teaofaert 
yet do not pereeive that the children are under no 
restraint at home. You, perhaps, have indulged 
them in every whim and desire ; subdued: but few 
4>{ their vicious inclinatiotts ; suffered them to grow 
np disobedient and inattentive : and now; how ean 
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70a expect the teacher to bring them onder an 
orderly, respectfal behaviour at school f Do not 
find, fault with the teacher till you have examined 
your own government, and ascertained how far 
you have fitted them for obeying or disobeying 
others. 

In your family government, during the stated 
times ypu may appoint for instructing your chii- 
dren, during the leisure moments you may get 
from your labours, in all your conversation and in 
your daily walk, you should unite with your influ<* 
ence and instructions in aiding the teacher of your 
schooL Let the studies of your children while at 
school be their principal business. Do not send 
them to school one day, and keep them at home 
the next ; do not divert their minds in any manner ; 
at all times feeling that the education of your chil- 
dren is the greatest duty you owe to them. Co* 
operate with the teacher of your school, by fur* 
nishing the children with 8uita,ble books, and an 
appropriate schoolroom, well ^supplied with every 
necessary. If yotur teacher is not qualified, you 
should counteract his bad influence and supply his 
defects. . You should often visit the school and see 
its condition, and examine the progress of the chil* 
dren. Ascertain for yourselves the real qualifica-* 
tions of the tj^cher and the government of his 
school, and do not trust to the accounts your chil« 
dren may give of either ; and, at all times, let the 
school have your attention and your aid. 
. After your children have ended their school* 
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day 8» you should still carry on their educaticm. 
This you may do by providingthem with periodi- 
G$il papers, with ixMitructiye and entertaining books» 
"with the privileges of public lectures, and with 
your own experience and instructive conversation. 
Strive to. give your children a taste for knowledge, 
a love of home and study, and a reli^ for intdleo 
tual and moral improvement. You should love 
knongrledge yourself, and set a good example m the 
cultivation of the heart and mind. If you are not 
fend of reading, it is not likely your children will 
be— if you do not find pleasure inknowledge, your 
children will suppose it has no enjoyment for 
them* You should show them the necessity and 
the advantage of knowledge. Let theni see the 
application of what they do know ; and let there 
always be an increased desire to know more. 

Your own happiness may depend upon the edu- 
cation of your children. Why is it that so many 
young men consider home a burden ? Why do so 
many assemble in vicious places for amusement? 
Why is^company their ruin, and society a snare? 
Because they have never been educated to the love 
of knowledge ; because they have no pleasiaie in 
the society of intelligent and virtuous men. If you 
wish to keep your children from the temptations of 
a wicked worlds frt>m its schools of imquity and 
vice, which are open in every place, let. tlwm have 
such an education that they may find pleasure in 
themselves. Let them not be dependent for hap* 
pioess on the gratification of their senses ; let them 



BOt be fitted oidy for the company of theigMrant 
and the eorrupted. The reason why yomig men 
are bo prone to low and grovelUng pleasures sa» 
dieir minds are not cultivated. A taste for usefid 
knowledge would exclude tl)e taste for dissipation ; 
and the gratification of mind would be cheaper as 
well as happier. If children were taught to tlunkt 
and OfskUd io-diacot>er nuUeridU far thought^ they 
would find a pleasure in the exercise of their 
rational faculties &r exceeding the gross pleasures 
of animal indulgence. If your children were 
taught to enjoy this pleasure, and were furnished 
with the means of obtaining it, by books of an 
interesting and useful character, and by sensible 
and rational conversation, home would be rendered 
attractive, and they would not feel the necessity of 
roving abroad in search of something to amuse 
(hem. If they were trained to habits of reflection, 
they would not run into so many evils from mere 
thoughdessness. If they were taught the value of 
useful knowledge, they would hot waste their time 
in the perusal of those works of fiction with which 
the world is flooded, and which are so dangerous 
in their tendency : dangerous from the erroneous 
views they give of real life, the corrupt sentiments 
they often contain, and the fascinating attractions 
widi which they suiround vice and crime. An 
expensive education is not necessary. It is sudi 
an education as you can give tliem in your district 
school and at your own fire-side. If you will begin 
early with your children, and teach them to thnik, 
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and inquire into the reason of things, you will find 
abundant means and materials within your reach 
for such mental cultivation as is here intended. 

A child that grows up in ignorance and in 
vicious habits is not only helpless, but hopeless. 
A child that*grows up intelligent and virtuous will 
not only be happy, but will render all so within his 
influence. How delightful it must be to parents 
to see th^ir offspring growing up around them, 
learned, cheerful, and happy in themselves, and 
increasing the happiness of all with whom they 
have intercourse. But, O how painful to see 
your children ignorant, dissipated^ and wretched 
vrithin themselves, and wherever they go blasting 
the happiness of others 1 They will be either the 
one or the other, in a great measure, according to 
the education you give them. Their characters are 
formed by education. • There may be some difr 
ference in children naturally, owing to a difference 
of constitutional temperament; but it is believed 
that difference of eaiiy training makes Ae great 
difference observable in after-life. The Bible says, 
** Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from if 
Axul to the parent who neglects to do this duty, 
Jehovah says, ** Seeing thou hast forgotten the law 
of thy God, I also will forget thy children." . 

Tho education of your children, likewise, is a 
duty to your country. You are under the strongest 
obligations to prepare your offspripg for becoming 
intelligent, useful citiaBeiis« A fireeman must be an 
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{ntelligent man ; and this goyeroment, triae aa it is, 
eannot make yoiir children free, unless you first 
make them intelligent. You had better place your 
children in another land, where others will goTem 
them, unless you prepare them for goYermng 
themselves. But, as you intend them to be mem- 
bers of this republic, which is based on inteU^nce, 
sustained by intelligence, and looks to intelligence 
for its protection and safeguard, you axe under the 
most solemn obligations, if you love your country 
and value its blessings, to make your children in- 
telligent. To permit a son unable to read to go to 
the polls, is as great an injury as you can do your 
country. It is, in £act, as far as his vote and influence 
go, as great a crime as you could commit towards 
these free institutions. In a despotic government 
ignorance is the best quality in the people, but a 
free government demands virtue and intelligence; 
it cannot prosper, it cannot exists without them. 
Then,if you desire the perpetuity of your liberties* 
the equal rights and privileges of these^ free insti- 
tutions, and the honour and glory of your happy 
country, educate your childr^a ; fit them for en- 
acting, administering, and obeying their own laws* 
Unless you do this you are not your country's 
firiend. You are also bound, and lK>und by ties 
stronger than any other, to make .your cfaUdren 
happy. It is true, you love your. children ; you 
wish them every blessing; you would not see 
them suffer a single hour. Yes, you feel probably 
quite enough concerned as to what they shall ea^ 
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md vfbAi they ihall drink, and wbeievitfaal Aej 
stiall be clothed* And it may be that yoo fed 
sufficiently conoemed to have them successfid in 
the world, and prosperous in their temporal affidrs. 
But food and clothing are not the extent of their 
wants. Neither will wealth or honour make them 
happy. Real enjoyment, true happiness, depends 
upon tbs mind ; and the mind is formed by, ednca* 
tion. Then, if you in the least neglect the cultiva* 
tion of their minds^and hearts, you cannot act the 
part of afiectionate parents. You wish your chil« 
dren to< be the companions of the wise and good, 
but unless they are leahied and mcnral they will be 
tefit for Buch society. You wish them happy 
whether in prosperity or adversity ; then prepare 
them, by a proper edu3cation, to find happiiiess 
within themselyes. It is exercising themidd^and 
placing the afl^fctions on things worthy of the im- 
mortal soul, that will give them satisfaction. It is 
not sensual gratification that makes man happy, 
it is thotight and lom^ '. 

But you are not only lb prepare your dutdren 
for transacting die business of life, but to act upon, 
and educate other immortal beings. Your children 
will have influence upon others ; they are made for 
society, and cannot live alone : their influence w31 
be felt by alt with whom they have intercourse; 
even when they shall not aim at exerting an ii^u- 
ence upon others, it may not be less sendUy felt 
If their minds are so fcnrmed. that they can be 
happy themselves, they wiU contribute to the hap* 
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IMnesfl of others ; but if their education has beeo 
such as to render thenuncapable of enjoyment, they 
will be (Mmtinually destroying the comfort of those 
around them ; yes, they will frequently do it by 
design, in order to gratify their selfish feelings : 
and they will do it without design — ^for being 
wretched, the sympathy of others will make them 
miserable also. If your children are trained up in 
ike right way, they may do great good in the world ; 
but if not, they wilL destroy peace^ and be pro- 
moters of discord and confusion. If you neglect 
their e^cpanding minds, they may obtain in the 
schools of vice a quickness of intellect, a plausi- 
bility of address, and thus gain an influence orer 
the inexperienced and unthinking, and become but 
too successful in seducing ^m far from the paths 
of virtue, and plunging them into the vortex of dissir 
pation and vice ; thus blasting the hopes of many an 
aflfectionate parent, and bringing destruction upon 
their own souls for time and eternity. Such cases 
are common ; and they may be the cases of your 
own children if there is parental unfaithfulness. 
Your children, also, will be the educators, the 
formers of the character of their children; and 
these again will educate those that follow after, till 
^e good or evil consequences of what you are 
bow doi^g shall spread far and wide, and go down 
to the end of time. No, the consequences will not 
stop there, they will extend through- eternity. O 
how responsible yo^ situation 1 
There is another consideration which should 



mAe you prize every privilege, and do all in yooF 
power to educate your children : it is tliis, — ^if they 
are ever useful and happy in after-life, it will be 
because they obtained the power to be so toAcm 
young. When they have reached manhood, the 
character is formed, the education is completed, 
and the man will continue, with scarcely an except 
tion, what he th^n is. While your children am 
with you, under your government, they are laying 
the foundation of their future career; and tU^ 
foundation may be whatever you shall choose: if 
il is broad and deep, they may build upon it indefir* 
nitely ; if it is false, they will get no other. What 
you prepare them to be is their only preparatioB* 
In most cases, what manhood finds them whea 
they leave your roof, the grave will find them 
when they leave the earth. 



SECTION II. 

QlTAUFICATIOJf 8 OF TBACHEBS. 

I KNOW of nothing in which this government is 
SO deficient as it is in well-qualified teachers Ibv 
her elementary schools. Several of the states 
have wisely-organized school systems, and these 
systems are mostly in active operation. In a 
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nber of the states, all that legislatioo can do hay 
m done. The public officers, who have the dis« 
[)uti<Mi of the school-fund and the more general 
inagement of the schools, are faithful in their 
ties, and receive the approbation of their feliow- 
izens. The school-reports are prompt, minute, 
1 accurate ; and every thing relating to the more 
leral supervision usually satisfactory. The two 
»at things whicb are still wanting are well- 
ailified teachers, and a disposition, on the part 
the parents, to pay these teachers a reasonable 
npensation. I will speak of this disposition 
th parents in another place. The requisite 
ilifications of teachers is the subject now be- 
e us. 

[n tl^e first place I will mention some of the de* 
bncies of common school-teachers ; and in the 
xmd place some of the qualifications which their 
ice requires. I hope that I shall be excusedi for 
ng plain ; the good of all demands that I sb<iuld 
so. 

The people of the United States employ, annu- 
)r, at least eighty thousand common-school in- 
ucters. There are in the twenty-four states not 
s than sixty thousand common schools (we do 
t include either the public or the higher schools). 
Kmong these .eighty thousand teachers, but a 
ry few have made any previous preparation for 
dr duties ; the most of them accidentally assume 
s office as a temporary employment They seek 
to fill up a vacant month or two, when they ex« 
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yect something else will offer far more lucratire 
or suitable to tlieir wishes. Many, again, teach 
four a^short time, that they may obtain a little money 
to assist them in a higher coarse of studies which 
tbey have commenced ; others make the business a 
mere step-stone to something which they consider 
far more honourable; and a few become school* 
masters because their health will not sustain the 
exposures of the out-door weather, or, what is more 
frequently the case, because they suppose the la^ 
hours of a teacher are not as rough and arduous as 
the winter-labours of a farm. 

Having become teachers from motives Hke these, 
^ey have never thought of the responsibilities of 
their office; they see not the fearful and mo- 
aientous relations which they hold to the immortid 
souls committed to their care ; and can they dis* 
diarge their duties faithfully and conscientiously, 
when ignorant of vtrfaat they are doing? They 
intend to teach but a short time, and therefore 
care nothing about making improvements in their 
method of instruction, or of becoming better quali- 
fied for their business.. They know that the uiw 
pleasant occupation will soon cease, and they do 
not wish to task their minds with it any more than 
IS absolutely necessary: tbey probably have no 
love for die society of children, and in many cases 
have a decided dislike to any intercourse with thenu 
They have associated with children but little, 
and are ignorant of the manner in which they 
iearn. They know not how to sympathize vnthchil- 



dven, or how to please or interest them : and liiey 
hope soon to be free from their stupidity and vexm^ 
tion, and shun all present intercourse aa much as 
possible. 

Many are not able to discriminate between the 
di&rent characters of their pupils, and have cme 
unchanging treatment for all : they meet with diffi« 
cutties in pleasing the parents>or in govemii^ the 
burger soholarsy and then threaten, stamp, scold, 
and whip» and conclude by losing all government 
over themselves : they have no system, and nothing 
comes in the right time or place ; every thing is in 
confusion ; eight or ten noisy scholars vociferating 
for some privilege or information at the same time : 
this throws them into a passion, and they sputtet 
about without accomplishing any thing, or pro* 
docing any order ; their patience is soon lost, and 
the irritability of their temper is worked off on some 
unlucky urchin who happens to be in the direction 
of their wrath. 

• What I have said is not from the imagination ; 
I have seen many such scenes; and so, either widi 
high glee or trembling fear, has many a school-boy. 
Many, many instructers are ignorant also of what 
Ihey are expected to teach ; they become teachers 
that th^y m^y learn, — ^not that they may teach 
iOthers. Many take this office that they may ao» 
quire that knowledge which they now begin to 
^1 the want of, but which was regarded as 
useless when they idled away their schod-days. 
They feel the necessity of beccmung the k^fmers 
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l^nt to save the profession of ignorance, and the 
dic^;race of their advanced age, they assume the 
mune and office of instructer. Their labour in ao- 
(|uirifig the studies prevents them from attending 
to the children, in giving them that aid which they 
require : the teacher's acquirements are suspectedt 
and being measured by the acquisitions of some ct 
the more advanced scholars, are frequently seen to 
suffer from the comparison ; this makes the teach^ 
either <embarrassed or arrogant, and therefore im* 
patient and techy. 

These are some of the defeats of many of oiir 
teachers. Much more might be said in the way of 
finding faulty but I have not space or inclination to 
pursue this unpleasant task. One mend-fiinlt m 
worth ten find-faults, all the world over. I will now, 
in the second place, mention some of the qualifica- 
tions which every teacher should have ; and firom 
these, others, which I may not notice, may be in- 
ferred. 

In the first place, teachers should well consider 
the ruUtire of their business* You are now acting 
upon mind — mind that is young and flexible. 
Your example, your opinions, your address, are to 
form in your pu[»]s such characters as will make 
(hem either useful and happy, or useless and miser* 
able. You are acting upon minds which will act 
upon other minds, and your whole influence will go 
•towards the formation of the character of society. 
lYou should, then, consider well the nature of your 
faisiness. You should examine yourselves, and see 
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if you arepiepared for an office at once ao honocnv 
able, iniluentialy and responsible. 

It will be necessary for you to examine your 
acquirements, for you should tkaroughfy tmdenUmd 
the branches you will be expected to teach* Tbs 
improvement of the scholars is your whole diity. 
You cannot, while an instructer, attend to ^ im- 
provement of yourself, especially in those branchei 
q£ knowledge which you are teachiqg your 
solars. You cannot give what you have not ; 
and you will not be able to teach others nnless yo<i 
have first learned yourself. Before you commence 
the duties of instructing, you should have a thorough 
knowledge of the studies usually pursued in com* 
mon schools. 

Tou sbouid be a good reader. The grace, 
beauty, and expression of this art cannot be taught 
by oratorical rules, nor by the machinery of puno* 
tuetion. The feeling, and the force of reading, 
your pupils must learn from your example. By 
reading with that tone of voice which the sentiment 
deroand^f and with correct emphasis, you will be 
able to make a passage intelligible to your younger 
fupils, which you could not do by verbal defini- 
tion or ingenious illustration. To read well is to 
liroduce all the efiect the sentiment is capable of 
doing. It is not, as many teachers would lead thehr 
scholars to suppose, the punctilious observance of 
pauses, the certain rise and fall of voice at the eoo»> 
inencement and termination of every period, the 
<;ionlinuoua loud explosions of the high tones ct the 



Yck^f or all these, that make agreeable or aflecting 
reading. Yet we should think that many teachera 
supposed it was, from the manner they permit or 
leach their scholars to read« How many disagree- 
ai^le, powerless readers, either from the careless* 
aess or the ignorance of teachers I Teachers 
may see that punctoation is entirely artificial, 
and that it is impossible for it to graduate the read- 
Uig as the sense would direct You should prao> 
tioaJJy believe, that nothing can make your scholui 
l^ead well but a full understandings and a deep^ 
adequate feeKng of what they utter. You should 
be ^le to convince them of this by your own cor* 
xeot, impressive reading. You should, by your 
reading, compel their minds to know, and believe, 
that a book has ideas-— that it contains something 
which they do not know, but which they may com- 
prefaend, and make their own. 

Your scholars, from the manner they are taught, 
suppose that reading well consists in nothing else 
but a correctness and facility in pronouncing wordsu 
The meaning they do not get themselves, nor do 
th^y pretend to give it to others. Now, you 
riiould correct this ; you should read as if your 
mind saw something, and as if you wished to show 
it to them*-'as if their minds were to attend to the 
ihought^9ind not to the words, and stops, and manner^ 
Show them that the same sentiment may produce 
a variety of dissimilar ideas and feelings, accord^ 
ing to the way in which it is read ; and at all times* 
produce m them the conviction that good reading 
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is to make the hearers fiel and perceive all that the 
author felt and perceived. Now, unless you rea4 
well yourself, you will not be able to teach your 
pupils to read in this manner. If you read with an 
unnatural tone, with false emphasis and cadenoet 
without distinct articulation, without intending to 
communicate any meaning, or with bad pronuncia- 
tion, or with hesitation, or stammering, or indistinct 
rapidity, or in a careless, awkward portion and 
manner, your scholars will do the same : and on 
ibe other hand, if you read with grace, with feelings 
with intelligence, and with a voice pitched in har*^ 
mony with the sense, your scholars will be likely 
to read in the same style. After all your instroo- 
tion, and with the help' of all the rules they can 
learn, your pupils will be sure to get into bad habits 
of reading, unless your own example of good read- 
ing prevents them. I would say it then, again, 
let every teacher be a good reader; 

I have dwelt at some length on this qualification 
in a teacher, from its vast importance. A chiid^ 
or a youth, is liable at all times to be called upon 
to read ; it is a little service, which all in good 
courtesy expect from each other, and we may 
be asked to render it by the family fireside, or in 
the drawing-room ; in the private circle, or at the 
public meeting ; at all times, and in every variety 
of circumstances ; now to amuse the cheerful, and 
now to instruct the thoughtful ; now before the 
learned, and now before the unlearned; Then, let 
what is always expected, apd may be called for at 



any timet have erery attention fixmi the teadier, 
md the highest reganl from the scholar* 

A teacher should be a good peiunan. He should 
write a round, smooth, free hand, yet one that is 
bold and rapid You may compel the scholars to 
hold the pen correctly — ^you may keep them in a 
proper position — ^you may enforce a good degrse 
of attention to their pen and marks ; but after all 
this, unless you can present them a good copy for 
imitation, your labours will be in vain. It is not 
by being toid what is good* but it is by seeing it| 
that will make scholars improve in writing ; or sn 
mlmost any thing she. Then, to be a teacher, you 
should be a good penman, and know how to make 
odiers excel vou. 

You should be re€tdy and accurate in the scieHkei 
cf arithmetic. Your ability to make the scholars 
perlbrm the most obvious examples, or understand 
the most simple rule, will be in proportion to the 
knowledge you have of the whole science. You 
cannot be an instructive teacher, one that will 
make the thing simple and easy, except you have 
studied the science sufficiently to see something of 
its nature and application. In the science of num- 
bers and quantity, each step teaches and illustrates 
the succeeding step. A man should be a good 
arithmetician to be a good teacher even in the 
simple rule of addition. You should be so familiar 
with this science, that you will know how the mind 
Nacquires this knowledge. You should be able to 
perceive at once, whether or not the pupil under* 
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stands the rulesof the book, or your own instructioiis* 
You should know when the pupil can help himself 
and also when he needs help. You should be able to 
show the reasons for the rules ; and, what is of the 
utmost importance, to be able to make a practical «js 
i^the knowledge that is obtained from the book^and 
the eacamples^ which are done ovJt in the school-room. 
You should be able to bring the business of the 
active world into the exercises of the school, and 
make the children apply their rules and knowledge 
to this practical work, as they will one day be 
obliged to do. Let your pupils carry the same 
arithmetic into the transactions of life that they 
used in the school-room. Do not let them he 
obliged (as they are in many cistses at present) 
to learn a practical science of numbers, after they 
have spent years in trying to understand that of 
which they can make no use whatever. If you have 
a thorough knowledge of arithmetic yourself, you 
can make the science easy and practical to your 
pupils ; but if you are ignorant of the science, the 
study of it will be unpleasant and unintelligible to 
those under your direction. 

You should be familiar with geography. The 
usual way in which this study is purisued, is, the 
teacher takes the book or the map in his hand, and 
hears the pupil recite what has just been commited 
to memory, without annexing any remarks, which 
would assist the scholar in forming a true concep- 
tion of the object or place which the lesson has 
described. From the want of proper remarks 
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and suitable illustrations, the pupil does not under- 
stand the nature of the study, and makes it a mere 
recitation from the memory, as if it was moral or 
intellectual knowledge. 

The teacher should be able to show the use of 
maps, and the manner in which they represent the 
earth and its various divisions, natural and arti* 
ficial. You should be qualified to teach the pupils 
the art of drawing maps, in an easy, attractive 
manner. You should be familiar with every part 
of the study, so that you may direct the pupil's 
search after any place without the least hesitation. 
It is frequently the case that teachers, from being 
a stranger to the study, spend a large portioA of 
their time in finding places for the class in geo. 
graphy; and they are frequently unsuccessful in 
their blind search, and are obliged to cover their 
Ignorance by saying, that '' the place is not put 
down on the map." You should be so well ac- 
quainted with this delightful branch of knowledge, 
as to be prepared to give every part a charm 
and an interest to the young and inquiring mind, 
which will urge it on with an increased desire and 
application* If you are well acquainted with 
geography, this may be done ; and unless you are, 
learning it is your duty, not teaching it ; and it 
is not a proper time to learn when you are ex- 
pected to in struct. 

You should have a thorough knowledge of the' 
grammat and philosophy of the English langtiage. 
This science i3 miserably taught in our district 
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ichools, and the reason is, a lai^ number of 
the teachers know but little or nothing aboal 
it ; or, at least, about the best method of teach* 
ing it. Your pupils usually have a great dislike 
to grammar, for they see neither sense nor 
rhyme in it. You require them to commit to 
memory a set of words which are entirely new to 
diem, — a string of technical terms, which neither 
you nor the book defines ; and this is usually the 
amount of knowledge which the pupils get. The 
time that is uselessly spent in the study of grammar 
is long and tedious. The benefit which the scho* 
hurs derive is nothing, or next to nothing. The 
whole of this evil arises from the teacher^s ^;no<- 
ranoe of the science, or from his bad method of 
teaching it. Now every teacher should readily and 
eorrectly see the facts and phenomena of the lan- 
guage ; he should understand its genius and phiio* 
sophy, and be intimate with its forms and construc- 
tions. There are rules and principles in this science, 
which are fixed and simple ; and these the teacher 
should perceive distinctly, and be able tp apply 
them to whatever form the language may present 
The most simple parts of this science should be 
taught first ; such as the definitions of the several 
parts of speech. These definitions the teacher 
must be able to simplify and vary, so as to make 
them intelligible to the scholars. You should as- 
certain whether they understand them, by requir- 
ing the pupils to pick out the thing defined, by the 
aid of the definition. 

That a teacher should be a good grammarian is 
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of the utmost.importance; for we should value 
that most which we' have the most firequent occa* 
sion to use. And what is there that we employ so 
often as language 7 All must use it It is the 
great instrument by which mind acts upon mind ; 
and this action will be faithful or anfaithfid, weak 
or powerful; according to the perfection or imper- 
fection of this instrument. What can there be, 
then, .so desirable as a thorough knowledge of this 
instrument by which mind acts upon mind, that 
we may at all times make the best possible use of 
it Teachers should make the grammar of the 
language an interesting and important study ; but 
before they can do this, they must be well versed 
in it themselves. Again, then, we would say, that 
a knowledge of grammar, an acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the language, and the ability to 
leach it, are essential qualifications in a teacher. 

Teachers should likewise be well versed in his^ 
tcnry, especially that of the United States. This 
wilt qualify yon to select such parts as will be 
u^fol to the scholars, and to pr^seiit to their 
minds the importance of the subject If you are 
pleased and familiar with history, you may make 
it an intensely interesting study in your school. 
Every American youdi should know the history 
atid present condition of his country ; but more 
especially should every teacher of American 

youth. 

But ^on may be well acquainted with these 
branches,, and yet not prepared to teach* There 

E 
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ere many things absolutely necessary for a teacher 
besides knowledge. To teach is to impart know- 
ledge to ijihers ; and you need the power of im^ 
parting as much as you do the knowledge itselC 
A teacher should be able to communicate his ideas 
to others with ease and perspicuity. Your suc- 
cess will depend in a great measure on this 
power ; if you have it not, all the learning of the 
ancients and modems will not fit you for a teacher. 
Y^t you should remember, that this faculty of 
communicating what we know is mostly an ac* 
quired one, and may be had, to a great degree, by 
all who wish it This qualification, which is of 
such immense importance, is possessed but by a 
▼ery few teachers. There are many more of tiiose 
who have the necessary knowledge, than of those 
who have the capabilities to teach it. The power 
of telling what they have heard or have been 
reading, the faculty of communicating their ideas 
to others in an easy, clear, perspicuous manner, 
but very few have, whether educated in the dis- 
trict school, the college, or the professional semi- 
nary. This great defect (worse, I was about to 
say, than ignorance itself^ for it makes us assume 
the appearance of being very learned, when in 
reality we can think, or tell, but very little) pro- 
ceeds from the bad systems of instruction. 

Teachers, with other students, are made mere 
reservoirs, into which a little learning is poured, 
but from which there is no outlet ; or V there 
riiookl be one, it h not a pure flowing stream, but 
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an iltseamed, struggling leak The little that oozea 
oat is a disgrace to the fountain, and a disappoint* 
ment to reasonable expectations. We should 
make the knowledge which we merefy look aU and 
pass btff a part of our ovm minds ; it should be in* 
corporated with, and become a part of our int^ 
lectual existence. Then, if we have the organs ci 
speech, and a motive, there will be no hesitatioDt 
nor stammering, nor circumlocution, nor words 
without meaning. If we have an idea, we can 
impart it. We deceive ourselves when we apolo* 
gize for our faulty expressions, by saying, ** I know 
well enough, but I can't tell it" The fact is, we 
do not know ; if we did, there never would be an 
occasion for such an apology. Now it will not do 
for teachers to make this confession to their pupils» 
and therefore they are oidiged to say something ; 
but you should know that it is easy to talk about 
every thing and yet say nothing. 

There is no other class of men in society who 
need the faculty of communicating knowledge 
so much as teachers; especially common school 
teachers. They are acting upon minds which are 
extremely limited ; having but a very few ideas, 
and almost entirety unacquainted with the relations 
of things. They cannot get the meaning by hints» 
and inferences, and equivocal, half^^xpressions, as 
more. mature minds may do, by close attentioUf 
and with some knowledge of the speaker^s phrase- 
ology. No, you must speak the whole of it to 
children, with nothing more nor less, and in their 
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own idiom. With ckUdren^ you have ma inielH* 
gent minds to supply the want of tnteUigence ; off 
that is perceived by them must be contained in the 
teacher's communication. It will now be acknow- 
ledged that teachers^ more than any other claw of 
men, need the faculty of transferring into other 
minds what may be worthy of existing in their 
own. A teacher should make it his mieeasing 
study to acquire this power. He may obtain it 
by practice. If he will arrange his ideas, and 
connect them with proper words, and frequently 
express them, he will soon acquire the abiUty* 
And it will make a new man of any one ; he 
then feel and kriow his strength. 



SECTION III. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS COZfTINirBD. 

A TEACHER, besides possessing the requisite 
knowledge, and the ability of communicating it to 
others, should have a good moral character. His 
morals will be the standard by which the scholars 
will compare and regulate theirs. His conduct 
and deportment will be constantly before them ; and 
from the respect he ought to have from his pupils 
bis life will be the model which they will imitatow 
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The teacher^s sentimenta, opinionsr and even mai^ 

nersy will insensibly become the sentiments, opii^ 

ions, and manners of the scholars. They will fed 

a fiill license to do whatever the teacher doei. 

His actions will be appealed to as a justification 

of their own ; and whatever the teacher considetf 

right or wrong, will be considered as right or 

wroi^ by die scholars* The teacher's actions are 

pnder the eye of the children, and his mindy 

thoughts, and feelings by the side of theirs, more 

than any other individual's ; whatever he may bei 

he will be sure to stamp his likeness with more or 

less faithfulness upon the minds of every one of 

bis scholars. A teacher may, and generally wiQ» 

mould the conformable, imitative mind of the child 

into his own image. To a great extent our teachera 

give us our t^haracter. If this be so (and we think 

no one will doubt it who has either observed ot 

reflected), what is more important than a goo4 

moral character in a teacher 1 

Parents, if such a character is of any importanm 

in your children, it is of just as much importance 

in their teachers. You must e^qpect to see tba 

same vjrtues or vices, and particularly the latter 

(for children, as well as those who are older, eopy 

the evil of others with much more readiness mi 

faithfulness than they do the good), taking rool^ 

and spriAging up into action in your children, that 

you see in their teacher* And, respected instruoter* 

if you feel (and you should understand this matter) 

that yoor doctrines and practice are not rigbtt Ob% 

£ 3 
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of the consequence of your unhappy influence I 
Think of your responsibilities I Think of what 
will be required at your hands I 

A teacher should govern himself. In this codh 
fists the great art of governing others. We lose 
all authority over others when we lose command 
of ourselves. The disloyalty of our passions re- 
quires a closer inspection and a stronger guard 
than any official government : and to rule your 
own spirit you will find much more difficult than 
the control of others. You will meet with many 
things which are keenly provocative ; but always 
keep a close watch over yourself, and let notlnng 
throw you off from your guard : let your judgment 
advise and contrd all your actions. If you wiQ 
govern yourself, you will have a good government 
in your school. I never knew a teacher who was 
troubled in managing his scholars, that did not first 
lose the government of. himself. All of tho^e re- 
bellious school farces, where teacher and scholar 
have tried their strength for mastery, commenced 
from some weakness or indiscretion on the part of 
the teacher. A man that has the strength of the law 
and of rights and aperfect command of himself j will 
have his aiUhority acknowledged^ and his govern* 
ment rejected. 

There is no employment in which the aid of a 
good judgment is more essential than in the teach- 
er's; I mean the teachers of common schools. la 
all our incorporated academies, colleges, an(f semi- 
nariesy there are laws prescribing the duties of tfao 
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instructers and the conduct of the pupils* These 
laws are drawn up by learned, experienced men ; 
men who are not local, acting officers of the institu^ 
tion, but warm friends and general supervisors: 
the instructers must be directed by these laws, and 
require their obedience from the students. Now, 
there is no such supervision from the experienced 
and learned over the common school and its 
teacher ; the instructers in these schools are their 
oWn legislators, judiciary, and executive; they 
publish their own laws to the colony, and they ac* 
cuse, pass sentence, and punish. The professor 
of a college is not allowed to make his laws — ^he 
is not permitted to punish in case of their viola- 
tion, but is obliged to report the olBfender and the 
offence to the president or the board of managers ; 
they are neither legislative, judiciary, nor execu- 
tive: but why? because they are not as fit for 
these offices as common school teachers? This 
certainly is not the reason. Is it because the laws 
of a college are more numerous and difficult ? Is 
it because the government of the educated is more 
difficult than the government of the uneducated T 
Certainly not. The rules and regulations of a 
primary or . district school are as numerous (and 
require more ingenuity in adapting them to the 
young minds and restless bodies of the children) 
as the laws of a college ; and the pupils of a dis* 
trict school have generally lived without rule and 
i^straint, and are certainly less prepared to per- 
ceive what is right and what is wrong, and oonse- 
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quently must be more controlled by the rules and 
regulations of the institution than the educated T 

Why» then^are these departments of goyernment 
taken away from professors 7 The reason is, because 
it is much better to have them in the hands of 
others, or, in other words, to have the assistance, 
counsel, and advice of others' experience and learn* 
iog; but the common school teacher has all the 
professor's difficulties and labours, but none of his 
aids ; neither in the form of wise directions, dra^ 
up by others, nor in the judiciary of wise, experi- 
enced supervisors. The common school teacher is 
left alone: his will the law ; his nod the sentence ; 
and his arm the executioner. Say, then, does not a 
common school teacher need a good judgment f 
it is the only thing that will ensure justice ; it is 
the only restraint which ignorance, and rashness, 
and cruelty have ; the teacher has no other aid in 
discovering guilt and in prescribing punishment ; 
it is the only thing that directs unlimited power s 
and if this is wanting, where can we look for a 
greater tyrant than the common school teacher 
may become? 

A teacher should have an even, uniform temper^ 
Without this qualification, there will be at one 
time too much harshness and severity, and at 
another time too much playfulness and lenity. At 
one time the pupils will fear and tremble under the 
rage of passion, and at another time destroy all 
order by unbounded liberties. The teacher should 
always be mild, calm, and collected — never mov^ 
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or excited into an improper state of feeling, but 
always serene and pleasant before his papils ; and 
at all other times, if possible. How* often is heard 
file admonitory wMsper, '* Look out, the master is 
cross to-day ;" and how often, too, do the scholars 
take the advantage of extreme good-nature, and 
have a real good hour of fun. Scholars watch the 
mercury of the teacher's feelings as closely as they 
do his eye ; and they know when the former will 
give them liberties as certainly as they do when the 
latter will. This changeableness of temper is at- 
tended with serious evils. If a pupil is punished, 
he will think that it happened because the '* master 
was mad." If the scholar is accused of a bad reci* 
tation, he will say, ** The master was techy enough 
to-day, and dreadfuUy particular.** If the teacher 
has an uneven temper, the scholar will be sure, 
whatever maybe his deficiencies and commissions, 
to justify himself, and to make the teacher the cause 
^f all the trouble. For uniformity of obedience 
in the school, and for the teacher's own com- 
fort, an even uniform temper will always be ne^ 
oessary. 

A teacher should have decision ojid firm* 
ness. He should be able to decide upon the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of the act, or request, 
and then remain firm in his decision. I know of 
nothing which gives teachers so much trouble as' 
this want of firmness. A request is negatived, but 
close importunity gets an affirmative. This the 
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icbolars understand ; and they know that a 
only produces a short delay^ and are careful to 
give the teacher no peace, till vexation obtains 
what justice refused. Children are full of whims 
and notions, and will always be seeking pennissioD 
to gratify them ; and unless the teacher has firm- 
ness to set them aside at once, he may expect to 
be always pestered with them. Uncertainty re* 
specting the teacher's acquiescence or refusal, will 
greatly increase the restless disposition of children; 
but when there is firmness and uniformity in the 
teacher, the pupils can determine beforehand what 
the issue would be, and therefore their requests are 
seldom and reasonable. 

I know of nothing that throws such darkness 
over the line which separates right from wrong, 
as this deviation and mutability in the teacher* 
It also annuls all the teacher's regulations ; for the 
pupils are never certain whether they will be en- 
forced or not ; and so pay little or no regard to 
them. A uniform, undeviating government, for 
two weeks, would establish regulations in a school 
which would always after, without any inquiry or 
dissent, regulate the conduct and desires of the 
scholars. But without this stability there are no 
fixed, known laws to guide them, and the pupils 
are continually applying to the teacher. If the 
teacher will decide on his government, and then 
remain firm, he will have but very little to do 
in governing ; for the government of a previous 



day will be all that is iiecessaiy for the present 
one. 

The teaoher should be qualified to sympaiUxe 
with his pupils. He should be able to feel as they 
feel, and to think as they think. He should be able 
to put his head and his heart by the side of theirs, 
and rejoice and labour with them. There should 
be mutual feeling lietween teacher and pupil, and 
this cannot be without sympathizing with each 
other. There should be such a sympathy on the 
part of the teacher with the child's feeb'ngs and 
operations of mind, that he will be able to take the 
pupil's place, and stand himself a learner with the 
scholar, and make bis knowledge the teacher. 

It is known that children learn from each other 
with much more readiness and fecility than they 
do from adults. The reason is, the one who in* 
strncts adapts himself and his manner of teaching 
to the state of mind which is in the learner. If 
teachers, with all their advantage of knowledge, 
would become children when they instruct chil- 
dren, they would make better teachers than the 
pupils could select 6com their own number. But 
adult teachers are generally so unlike children,— 
there is so little rei^mblance between them, and 
Isuch a broad distinction between their operations 
of mind and feelings, that there is not much sym* 
pathy for each other ; and less fitness in the in* 
structions of the teacher to the attainments and 
capacities of the scholar. 

It should be the constant aim of the instructer 
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to place himself in the condition of his pupils. To 
do ttiis he must cultivate his imagination and his 
sympathetic emotions. He must come down 
where his pupils are, and walk in the twilight with 
diem, and feel their difficulties, and use their means 
to surmount them. In a word, he must be the 
teacher of the school, and yet a learner and a 
member of each class. Who is there that needs 
more imagination and sjnnpathy than the teacher 
of children? Without a large portion of these, 
who can be a good teacher ? To find out what 
children know, to think in the manner they think, 
and to feel as they feel, we must listen to their 
conversations with each other; observe the lan^ 
guage of feeling ; and reflect upon the accounts 
they give of the events they have witnessed, and 
their descriptions of objects which have taken the 
attention. We must also free them from all re- 
straint, and talk with them about the things in their 
world. We must be their citizens, their compan* 
ions, — ^rejoice when they rejoice, weep when they 
weep, and at the same time be changing them from 
darkness to light; from the littleness of children to 
the greatness of men. 

A teacher should be able to discriminate charaC" 
ter^ and see the differences between his pupils. In 
his school there will be no two alike ; no two who 
will require the same treatment, or the same man* 
ner of instructing. Hence the necessity of dis» 
criminating, that he may adapt himself to the indi- 
vidual peculiarities and capacities of each. This 
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diversity of character and intelligeDce, arises from 
a difierent physical organization, from different 
treatment and instruction ^hen at home with their 
companions and parents, and from a great diversity 
of other causes which never have been noticed. 
These circumstances make each individual a di& 
ferent being for the teacher to become acquainted 
with. It is true that all children have many things 
in common ; yet it is as true that each pupil has 
something, and a something which the teacher must 
understand^ that is unlike any other individuaL 
The teacher's business is not so much to inquire 
into the causes of these peculiarities, as it is to 
study them. There is as great a variety in the 
minds of your pupils, as there is in their faces ; 
and, aft^r a little discrimination, it will be sls per* 
ceptible. 

Teachers usually have but one government for 
every scholar in schooL The timid, sensitive pupil 
receives the same treatment that the fearless and 
the obdurate do ; and the dull and inattentive the 
same instruction with the sprightly and diligent. 
The child that should be won with tenderness and 
affection, is crushed with harshness and tyranny; 
and the pupil who is daringly vicious and imper- 
tinent, has not a tighter rein than the well-disposed 
and obedient. The pupil who is without restraint 
at home, controlled neither by parents, frienda, 
nor conscience, the teacher attempts to govern by 
the same means which should be used over those 
who are obedient to their parents, and generally 
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correct in their conduet He does not perceiire 
the government that is necessary for the scholar 
in school, from the nature of that which he is under 
while out No; it often happens that the most 
luodiable and the most unamiable» the obedient and 
tibe disobedient, those of almost intuitive perceptions 
and the dull and the stupid, are brought under the 
same form of government, and the same method of 
instruction I The result is, that the teacher finds 
that his government and punishments do not answer 
their end, and his pupils are not benefited by his in* 
structions. They have not been such as their pe- 
culiar dispositions and capacities required. Tha 
pupil, who with proper management would have 
been an excellent scholar, is now marked out as a 
dunce ; and he who would have been submissive 
^ and obedient, is now sent from school as irre- 
claimable. 

This is the lamentable consequence of not dis- 
criminating character and mental abilities. O how 
much do teachers need this power! Who can 
be a fit teacher without this qualification I Then, 
let every teacher acquire this discriminating 
power and use it 

A teacher should be able to iUustrate and aim* 
fUfy. Many of the elementary books which have 
appeared within two or three years have done 
much to make the studies of children attractive 
end intelligible; yet simple, familiar illustration 
firom the teacher is required in every step of the 
f cbolcr's progress. TI^ book alone will be of little 
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Talue to the pupil ; it mast be accompanied with 
the living voice ; and this voice should create aa 
understanding between the child's mind and tba 
book. The teacher should illustrate whatever the 
pupil may be attending to in a variety of ways ; 
he should show the connexion which the lessoa 
has to other branches of knowledge, and he should 
be able to apply the lesson to the objects or busi^ 
ness the pupil is acquainted with. 

The greatest truth may be made level with the 
capacities of the younger pupils, if the teacher is 
apt in his comparisons and illustrations : the moat 
abstract truth may be invested with magical at- 
tractions, if the teacher is familiar with the subjecit 
and sees its intimate and harmonious relation! 
which run through all the living and viable crea« 
tion. The same truths may be put into a thousand 
child-like forms, yet not adulterated nor divested 
of their power ; and this the teacher should study to 
do by a beautiful simpKcity in his language and 
ideas. By luminous illustrations he may make 
-truth as cheering and nourishing to the soul as 
light is to the eye, or the ^ spirit-giving air^ to the 
lungs; he may make the exercise of learning 
something new, the most delightful emplojrmeot 
for the pufttl that this world will ever give. 

O why is it that children ** go tardily to school T 
Why is it that they dislike instruction t They were 
made to know and to learn from others : — ^it is b^ 
cause they are not taught as nature teaches^-*** 
simfdy, variedly, pleasantly : the great teacher ef 
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teachers should be Nature: let them watch her 
pouriog light and truth into the infant mind, and 
learn a lesson which no other can teach. 

Teachers must be well acquainted with the 
studies before they can possess this simplicity : the 
most learned men are always the most simple ; the 
half-educated are those who make a pompous 
parade of long words and intricate unmeaning sen- 
tences. The man who is master of his subject is 
plain, pure, and perspicuous in his style, and always 
luminous and eloquent in thought ; but none need 
this purity and simplicity of language and thought 
go much as the common school instructor ; he is in 
a mental world, which is fresh from the Creator, 
and with narrow boundaries; — he is where the 
world with all its duplicity and error has not yet 
intruded ; he is in that young and small part where 
truth and simplicity dwell ; and he should be like 
his citizens, 

. O I it has made my heart pity human weakness, 
to see a conceited, pompous, arrogant man, the 
teacher and associate of children; I would that 
such might learn that true greatness does not con- 
sist in appearing what they are not ; nor in their 
ridiculous formality and magisterial bearing. The 
teacher, from always being the oracle of his so- 
ciety, is very apt to form such manners. Let me 
say to all such, get your scholars' respect and 
affection by honesty, simplicity, and truth; and 
.pot by attempting the ^ unheard-of and the woo* 
derfuL" 
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SECTION IV. 

QUAIJnCATIOHS OF TEACHERS COHCIilTDBB. 

Teachers should love tJieir business. To suc- 
ceed in any art or profession, we must give to it 
all our energies, thoughts, and sympathies. But 
this we will not do except we hve this art or pro* 
fession. A teacher will have to make many sacri- 
fices ; he will meet with trying difficulties, and htt 
will have to be indefatigable in his labours. Now 
unless he loves his employment, he will be of all 
men the most miserable, and will, as soon as po0* 
sible, engage in something else. 

I can scarcely conceive of a more unhappy 
man, than a district school teacher, who heartUy 
dislikes his business ; and I know not of a more 
useless one. He dreads the hour when he will be 
obliged to meet his thirty or forty cares and 
iraubks. He is wearied with impatience for the 
moment when he can send them from him ; and 
then is glad the task is done. But die morrow 
presents the same miserable prospect, and he 
enters upon his duties loathingly, and with rickaesf 
of heart. 

No teacher can make his school pleasant, end 
his scholars contented and happy» unless lie levee 

F2 
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to teach. If he is restless and unhappy, his pupib 
vill be so. But if he is happy, and delighted with 
teaching, he will make others happy, and delighted 
with learning. If he has a glad heart, and a smil- 
ing countenance when he meets his pupils in the 
school-room, they will love the place, and rejoice 
to meet him there. 

Teachers should make their busiriess their study. 
This will be necessary if they wish to make their 
profession honourable.and themselves respected and 
useful. You cannot do justice to your scholars, 
nor to your employment, without devoting to them 
all your time and study. They demand all your 
resources, and all your energies. 

You should be constantly inquiring into your 
own deficiencies; you should be studying the 
characters and dispositions of your pupils ; you 
should keep a close eye upon their progress ; you 
should examine your system of teaching, and your 
form of government ; and you should be continually 
watching to see where you come short, and might 
improve. It should be your study to know how 
children learn, and to look into the operations of the 
developing mind. You should desire to become 
acquainted with children and youth, and know 
how they think, and how to make them think. You 
should learn their history, and their privileges and 
government out pf school ; and it should be your 
constant aim and effort to understand your busi- 
ness. To this end, you should seek thei society 
and experience of aged teachers ; you should poa- 
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Bess and peruse with care the books and periodicala 
which throw light on the subject of education. At 
the present day, a few eminent writers and distin- 
guished instructers are devoting their learning, ex- 
perience, and talents to the improvement of ele- 
mentary schools. Your library should contain 
their works ; and if they expose evils, and suggest 
remedies, you should see the former and apply the 
latter. 

i know of no periodical that is so valuable to 
the teacher as the ^ Annals of Education and In- 
struction," published at Boston, and edited by Wil- 
liiam C. Woodbridge. This work is the organ of 
the "American Lyceum," the "American Insti- 
tute,** and the ** American School Society.** The 
object of each of these societies is the dtffusion of 
knowledge, and the improvement of schools. Mr. 
Woodbridge's periodical, then, is the great national 
depository of the light and information that is 
made known on the subject of education. Mr. 
Woodbridge is well prepared to conduct such a 
national work. He spent several years in Europe 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with her 
literary institutions, and the improvements which 
had been made in their systems of education. After 
returning, he chose the " Annals of Education** as 
an organ through which he might make known 
the information he had obtained in Europe, and 
the condition and improvements of the schools in 
the United States. Every teacher and friend of 
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edacation should avail himself of the aid and in* 
formation which this work affords. 

Books and periodicals of this lund should be the 
study of teachers. You should know the state of 
intelligence in your own country, the condidoo and 
number of its schools, and the character and quali- 
fications of their teachers. You should study to 
distinguish between a change and an improvement ; 
for every change is by no means a reformation. 
You should be so familiar with your profession as 
to prevent impositions, either in the shape of books 
or projected systems. You should study the 
human mind, and know for yourself what is 
adapted to it, and what is not ; and then be ready 
to admit such suggestions as correspond with your 
enlightened understanding. 

A lawyer, a physician, or a divine has to 
spend several years in preparing for the practice 
of their profession ; and after they are admitted, 
or licensed, they must make their profession their 
study, if they ever attain any degree of eminence. 
A teacher's profession is the most difficult of die 
four ; and he should avail himself of all the help he 
can get, both from the studies and the experience 
of others. Teachers also should study to obtain the 
co-operation of parents and other intelligent indi- 
viduals, who may reside in the district, or within the 
circle of their acquaintance. Make the learning 
and the information of all to assist you in your 
difficdt profession ; study to make improvements 
in the art of teaching, and give yoimself up entirely 
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to your pixrfessioiK You see there is enough to do, 
enough to occupy all your time and all your 
powers J then let me say again, make your business 
your stvdy. 

Teachers should be patient and persevering* 
I know of no other employment in which these 
qualities are more essential. To travel with the 
young and feeble intellect, with all its obtuseness 
and waywardness, requires a large share of pa- 
tience ; but if you grow impatient, and quicken 
your progress, you will leave your pupils behind, 
to wander without a guide, and in a strange couOf 
try. No, you must be willing to take as short steps 
as they take, and to look at every object as though 
you never saw it before ; you must be willing to 
go again and again where you have gone a thoa- 
sand times before ; and you must not let familiarity 
make you indifierent, but must preserve all .the 
freshness and novelty of your first journey; for 
your young company will observe and learn no- 
thing but what you feel a deep interest in. The 
path, too, that the Abecedarian has to tread is long 
and rugged ; and unless you have an unconquera- 
ble perseverance, you will not be disposed to con- 
tinue his companion. 

After we have mastered any point, it is difficult 
for us to see why it does not appear as clear and 
easy to others as it does to ourselves; and you 
will need patience to make many repetitions and 
many illustrations which will be dry and tedioMH 
to you, but absolutely necessary to the learner. 
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Children are apt to be impatient under restraint, 
and discouraged with difficulties, — the teacher 
should possess the opposite qualities for their imita- 
tion : the pupils should see in his conduct that perse- 
Terance conquers ail things ; that nothing is denied 
to well-directed labour; and that if any one will 
wait long enough, he will obtain his object. 

He who engages in teaching should be qualified 
to overcome the difficulties of his profession. There 
are many trying difficulties peculiar to the district 
school teacher ; but these he must be able to sur- 
mount : be will meet with many parents who are 
criminally indifferent to the education of their chil- 
dren. This apathy or indifference he will have to 
encounter under a variety oS forms. Many parents 
have not been educated to the love of knowledge, 
and therefore do not think it very important for 
their children ; they do not set a good example for 
their offspring, by taking every opportunity to im- 
prove their own minds, and to point out the ad- 
vantages of a good education'; and the children 
suppose there is no very great necessity for atp 
tending to the instructions of the teacher ; so, in- 
stead of having the co-operation of parents, the 
teacher will have to labour against their unintei^ 
tional bad influence. 

The teacher will find some of his employers un- 
able to appreciate his faithfulness and his daily 
sacrifices : he will be obliged to toil without their 
sympathy, and frequently without their respect. 
This he must not only put up with, but must make 
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extra efforts to supply the parents' deficiencies. 
The attendance of the scholars will be irregular ; 
and the school badly provided with necessary ap- 
paratus ; the teacher must expect to labour under 
these disadvantages. The school-house may be on* 
pleasantly located and badly constructed ; it may 
be in a very uncomfortable condition, the windows 
broken, the door off from the hinges, the roof open 
and leaky, the floor and benches broken, and the 
stove or fireplace filling the cramped and crowded 
room with smoke ; this he must endure in many 
instances until he can prevail on his employers to 
make a change. 

He will find that the scholars have been super* 
ficially taught; that they have been badly gov- 
erned, that they are in wretched habits, both in 
acquiring and reciting their lessons ; and that they 
are averse to systematic and close application* 
These obstacles he will have to oppose and over- 
come. The scholars will not be furnished with 
appropriate books ; those they have are either too 
elevated for their capacities, and will require con- 
stant explanation, or so old and familiar that they 
have ceased to excite any interest From a want 
of books, he will not be able to classify his pupils, 
and will be obliged to attend to them separately: 
this deficiency and unsuitableness in books will 
cause the teacher much perplexity and additional 
labour; but this be must be qualified to do and 
prepared to endure. 

He will find many things requiring his attention 
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at the same time ; some requesting privileges and 
others assistance ; some covertly in mischief, and 
others disposed to be idle. He must hear and see, 
and do and consent, and refuse and keep order, 
and give instruction in almost the same moment. 
He must have the most rapid despatch, yet 
thoroughness and calmness; the greatest versa- 
tility of mindt yet strength and clearness. Such 
will be the demands on a teacher ; and these he 
must be willing and able to conform to. The 
teacher will meet with parents who are partial 
and full of whims and unreasonable desires. To 
such he must be firm ; it will not do to humour 
them, and yet it will be desirabFe to please them. 
He will need much tact and much management ; 
he must have a good share of independence, and 
pursue a just, straight-forward course : to do this at 
aM times, he will find difficult ; but the requirement 
is necessarily connected with his office. 

Accompanying your labours, there will be con- 
tinued monotony and sameness. This you must 
expect, from the nature of your employment. 
The advancement of the pupils must be slow, and 
the younger going over the same ground that has 
just been travelled by the more advanced. This 
want of variety will be unpleasant, and you will 
have to free yourself of all mechanical operations, 
and seize upon all the interest and variety that 
the cultivation of the mind will admit of. If you 
have a good share of ingenuity, and love your 
business, this monotony will almost disappear^ but 
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if your own miiid is bursn, and vnafato to fiai 
amiBement in the union of truth with the inte^ 
lectoal faculties, you will meet with a weary 
sameness. 

You will hare to guard against the effect which 
the constant intercourse with minds <ar inferior wiH 
have upon your own mind. In school you are the 
criterion and the oracle,-— your word is law, and 
none dare dissent, — your reasons are given, an4 
siever disputed, — ^you are the speaker, and no one 
objects or interrupts. Now, you must be watchful 
that you are not as authoritative and dogmaticd 
out of school, as you must be (to a certain degres) 
in school. After men have lived the life of a tenehur 
for three or four years, they are not commonly very 
agreeable companions. The nature of Iheir busi- 
ness has produced this unhappy efiect ; and yea 
will be wise in bringing all your powers to bear 
against this influence. You should fiequentiy 
measure your mind with your equals, and alwajn 
-treat your pupils as intelligent beings ; as if they 
iiad a sense of right and wrong, and a perception 
of truth and fidsehood. And, finally, you must ex» 
pect much ingratitude and small comfpensatioo. 
And you must be prepared to forgive the one, and 
live upon the other. 

These are a few of the difficulties which a 

teacher must meet with, but which he must be 

qualified to overcome. He will need a good shaxe 

of common sense ; a strong, well-furnished mind ; 

a constant watch over his feelings, and a strong 

G 
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guard against his habits. Let eTerj candidate 
inquire whether or not he has these qualifications, 
before lie assumes that office which will certainly 
demand them. 

A teacher should always appear pJeeuant and 
affectionate* He should make the scholars feel 
that he is seeking their good, and that be desires 
their happiness. This will be necessary to win 
their confidence and their aflections. .Without 
these he will labour in vain, and in misery. But 
if he is pleasant and agreeable to the children, 
they will love to be with him, and to hear 
bis instructions. The love they have for the 
teacher will be transferred to the studies he 
teaches, and the acquisition of knowledge may be 
made a constant amusement firom the manner ft 
is taught 

A teacher, likewise, should be qualified to show 
his pupils the in^ortance of knowledge. We are 
all very unwilling to make strong exertions for 
that of which we cannot see the use or value ; 
and we are very dilatory in acquiring that 
which does not give immediate enjoyment, or by 
which we are not in some way immediately bene- 
fited. How much more disinclined and dilaitory 
are children, who are unable to perceive the nature 
and relations of things. They cannot see the ne- 
cessity, or the advantages, or the pleasures of 
knowledge; and what incentives have they to 
make its acquisition 7 Now, it is necessary that 
the teacher should supply, to some extent, what 
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ignorance shuts out. He should show them 
Ike power that knowledge has given to tlie human 
race, — the liberty that it has given to nations, — 
the glory and dignity with which it has invested 
the human mind, — ^the comforts, conveniences, and 
pleasures it has conferred on society^ and the 
respect and influence it gives to individuals. A 
perception of some of these grand results (even if 
it should be a faint one) will give them a foretaste, 
and a determination, which will ensure high at- 
tainments. It will make his scholars regard the 
means of cultivating the mind their highest privi- 
lege and their greatest blessing. Teachers, then, 
ahould ^ot only possetSj and be qualified to impart 
knowledge to their pupils, but they should be able 
to make them feel its value. 



SECTION V. 

TBB ADAPTATION AND XBfPORTANCE OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS, AND THB DUTIES OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
A OENBRAL SUPERINTENDENCE OVER THEM. 

I KNOW not that a better plan could be devised 
for educating the people, than the one adopted by 
the state of New- York. It carries the means of 
instruction to the door of every citizen ; and on 
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the umvecsality of these meaas of lagiruetioii i» 
based the greatness and penDaneney of our free 
institutions. 

We shall see that this system is wisely adapted 
to the wants of the people, when we consider that 
the great proportion of the children which it edu- 
cates must be instructed while they are at homeft 
connected with their parents or guardians. The 
children and youth require the guardianship of the 
parental eye ; and the parents need the assistance 
of their children during those parts of the day 
they are not engaged in the school. But few 
parents, likewise, if they could spare their chil- 
dren, would be able to support them at public 
institutions. Hence the necessity of devising a 
system which shall afford the means of instructieo 
to every individual, — that shall leave the children 
under the parental care, and permit them to continue 
to render some assistance to their parents, — thai shall 
be fitted to give that kind and degree of instruction 
which the citizens need, — and that the system be so 
cheap and simple that the people will be wealthy 
and wise enough to support and regulate it The 
system of district schools, when properly applied 
and supported, is found to have tbis wise adapta- 
tion and happy influence. It is this system which 
carries intelligence and liberty through the Union. 

The importance of good common or district 
schools is seen and felt but by few. The necessity 
of virtue and intelligence among a free people is 
always admitted ; yet the great majority of our 
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citizens are almost wholly indiflferent to the primary, 
schools, the very sources of a natunCs intelligence; 
foir^ as it is well known, nineteen citizens out of 
twenty receive all their education in them. Even 
reflecting men seldom look so near, the beginning 
of things as to see that the blessings and perpetuity 
of our happy government are in the hands and 
under the direction of the common schoolmaster. 
In. our common schools the nation receives its 
character and education. Mothers and school- 
masters sow the seeds either of tyranny, anarchy, 
or . liberty ; for the. strength. and destiny of any 
community lies in the virtue and intelligence of 
its younger members. A wise and good govern- 
ment can be established and sustained only by the 
wise and good ; and if the teachers in our common 
schools are ignorant and vicious, they can impart 
nothing, but what they have, and the youthful part 
of the nation must be like them : but if they are 
wise and good, the character of the people will be 
the same. In our common schools, our ministers 
and magistrates, legislators and presidents, com- 
menced their education. Here did the men whom 
we admire as the strength and beauty of our na- 
tion receive their first impressions, their first prin- 
ciples, and their first character. In these schools 
did the men to whom we look up for counsel and 
instruction commence their moral and intellectual 
greatness ; and in these primary founts of know- 
ledge are placed those who will perpetuate or de- 
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stroy all thatisexeelkntaadbeautifaliii Aisyoing 
republic 

Is not the condition and character of onr com- 
mon schools, then, of the highest importance! AiO 
not the character and qualifications of their teachers 
of the very first consideration 7 These schools 
have in embryo the future communities of this 
land. With them the empire and hberty of these 
States must rise or fall ; for they are at once the 
repositories of freedom, and the piflavs of the re* 
public And now, we again ask, aie not these 
schods of the highest importance! Should mA 
everj individual feel the deepest kiterest in iteir 
eharscter and condkion T Shookl not the strong 
arm of government be thrown around them for a 
protection? And should not the wisdom of legii^ 
lation watch over and counsel them wiith a pa* 
rental solicitude ? To what purpose shall we enp 
act Jaws, unless there is intelligence to perceive 
their justice, and principle to which they can ap- 
peal 7 And what other fountains of inteUigenoe 
have we for the whok peophy but our common 
schools 7 But do these schools receive that close 
attentiCHi, that firiendly aid, that enlightened and 
fostering care, which their high impcMtance de^ 
mands? Our representatives in legislation have 
done well, bat as individuals we do nothing I Our 
intelligent men appear as if our individual happi- 
ness, and the glory and prosperity of this nati<Bi 
rested rather in our constitutions, revenues^ and 
armies^ than in the virtue and intelligence of the 
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whole-people. And how' often do (diilantbropisls 
forget that the chief pert of hoonan vice is eridently 
founded oa the pxedominance of the sensual over 
die moral and intellectual nature I 

The learned and leading men in nearly every 
section of the United States overlook the commcm 
school, and give all of their attenti<»i, influence, and 
pecunkry support to select schools, academies, 
colleges, and seminaries. Hiese men seldom in- 
quire into the character or capacity of Ihe teacher 
of the district-school: not giving these schools 
their patronage, they feel entirely indifferent to 
Aeir condition. The teacher, consequently, is se^ 
leeted by the ignorant ; and the whole management 
of the school left to the direction of the careless and 
illiterate. The uninformed part of the district 
know not the proper qualifications of a teacher, or 
fbe value of an education ; and therefore a man of 
but very limited acquireifloents, and probably of 
many forbidding qualities, and without the least 
aptitude to teach, is often employed to impart char- 
acter and education to the children. What may we 
expect the teacher to be when chosen by sudi 
men! What efficiency can we look for in the 
sehooi, when the careless and the ignorant have the 
whole direction 1 

These schools, then, should have the superintend- 
ence of the learned and leading men ; they should 
assist in making choice of the teacher ; they should 
give the teacher their co-operation, and encourage 
him by their attention and their patronage. This 
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more fiivoared part of the community should feel 
that they have a duty to perform towards the less 
favoured; and that the blessings of society are 
multiplied by affording the means of moral and 
intellectual instruction to every individual. The 
learned and wealthy should perceive that the edu- 
cation of the infant mind is far less expensive to 
them than the support of the aged criminal ; that 
the fruitfulness of their lands depends not so much 
upon the richness of the soil as upoq the intelli- 
gence of the cultivators ; and that the labour of 
him whose head can help his bands is far more 
profitable than the service of the ignorant The 
learned and wealthy should see likewise that uni- 
versal education is the only true security of life 
and property. 

Learned and influential- men may do much for 
common schools, by encouraging qualified teachers, 
and by obtaining for them public assistance. They 
may give their respect and lend their influence to 
the profession of teaching, and by this means make 
it more reputable and lucrative than it is at present 
They may give interest land assistance to institu- 
tions and associations which are intended to qualify 
teachers and diffuse knowledge; and they may 
see that legislation does all that it can do for such 
schools. 

The duties of Inspectors are very important to 
common schools. As the character and usefulness 
of the schools depend upon the qualifications of 
the teachers, the inspectors should be strict in their 
examinations, and well assured of the competency 
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of tkose "wko recdye certificates. In orgaiuriBg' 
the school system, inspectors were ftppoiBled to 
pierent the disqualified from entering into the 
responsible profession of teaching. They are to 
judge what candidates are prepared for instruei* 
ing ; and to admit none bat such as are qualified* 
Thus the character of the district schodais placed 
almost entirely in their hands. It is in their power 
to admit none but such as promise to be usefiil in 
their vocation and honourable to their profession ; 
or, by being lax and faithless, to give eertificates 
to &ose who have not one necessary qualification ; 
and who will, by attempting to discharge duties 
of which they are entirely ignorant, bring disgrace 
upon themselves and their employment. The lax- 
ity and ignorance of some inspectors is one greai 
•cause of the law and useless condition of many of 
eur common schools. They have acted upon the 
principle that a poor school is better than neme ; and 
thus have given their certificate to those who they 
were conscious were unqualified. Thus the candi- 
date's examination, under the board of inspectors, 
has frequently been little else than mere form and 
ceremony; afibrding no obstade to ignorance, and 
no measure for the discovery and encouragement 
of real merit. 

The inspectors are requested by the inhabitants 
of a certain district ** to be lenient to such a candid 
date, for he is a cousin, or ean be hired cheap; 
and although he has not much learning, be will do 
well enough for their children." The inspectorsi 
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acting upon their old principle, that a poor teacher 
is better-tfaan none ; and forgetting the high duties 
c( their office, and the honour of that profession 
of which they are the guardians, listen to the 
request, and the disqualified candidate finds no 
difficulty in obtaining his certificate. This com- 
promise with ignorance and avarice on the part 
of inspectors, has placed men as teachers of our 
common schools who would not be trusted by 
their emplojrers with a favourite liorse. Such lA 
the consequence of unfaithfulness among inspect- 
ors. Many of them should be far more rigid than 
they have heretofore been ; and they should rigidly 
and watchfully exercise the whok of their duties. 

They should not only ascertain the amount of 
knowledge that is requisite for a teacher, but should 
discover his powers of communicating to others, 
the knowledge that he may possess. This latter 
qualification inspectors almost entirely overlook. 
But, as a teacher^ it is certainly as important that 
he should be able to impart to others what he 
knows, as it is to be familiar with the branches 
which he is expected to teach. And he should be 
able, not only to communicate what he has ao^ 
quired, but he should be able to communicate it to 
children. The teacher should be able to simplify 
and illustrate, and adapt his instructions to tte 
infant mind. But whether the candidate has this 
necessary ability or not, the inspectors seldom 
ascertain. This is frequently found to be a serious 
neglect ; Sot teachers are often seen in our common 



schools who have sufficient knowledge ^f the ele* 
mentary branches which they teach, but who are 
wholly unqualified for giving instruction to others. 
The want of this qualification is a common defect 
among teachers; and inspectors should be the 
more watchful over their applicants for certificates. 
Inspectors should ascertain whether the candidate 
is fond of the society of children and youth ; and 
whether he has studied the operations of the youth- 
ful mindy and found out how children think and 
learn. 

And, above all, they should know that the appli- 
cant possesses a good moral character. Many are 
admitted to teach in our primary schools, in coiK 
sideration of their experience or high qualificationsy 
who are well known to lead immoral lives, and to 
entertain and teach the very worst of principles. 
The highest qualifications should never procure a 
certificate when there is the least blemish on the 
moral character ; and the inspectors here ahonld 
be firm, and require some knowledge of the candi- 
date's former life. I know not any duties more im- 
portant and responsible, in relation to district 
schools, than those which belong to inspectors. 
But how often are they shamefully and criminally 
discharged I * If schools are as their teachers (and 
they certainly are), how strict should inspectors be 
in their examinations ! 

As the Trustees of a common school are local 
officers, living within the district, they have a otose 
and continued superintendence over the schooL 
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Their daties are to employ & teacher, keep the 
■chooKhouse in repair, and supply it, or see that it is 
supplied, with all the necessaries which the comfort 
of the teacher and scholars may require. While 
tiiey are in office, the immediate management of 
the school is put into their hands. If it is the voice 
of the district, it becomes the duty of the trustees 
to see that a proper teacher is constantly employed. 
They must judge of the applications of teachers, 
and refer the most promising to the inspectors. If 
the school should be vacant, and there should be 
no applications from teachers, it is the duty of the 
trustees to make it known abroad that an instructs 
is wanted in their district It is also the business 
^f the trustees to see that the school-house is of a 
proper size, in a good condition, and is comfortably 
ftimished with fixtures, wood, and water. If any 
necessary should be wanting, they have the power, 
and it is their duty, to order it, and call upon the 
district for payment. The trustees should lik^ 
wise reconcile the dfficulties which may arise 
between the teachers and scholars, or the teacher 
and the employers. The number of children in 
die district who draw public money must be made 
out by the trustees, and reported to the commis- 
•ioners of common schools. These are some of 
the principal duties of the trustees of district 
schools. It can be seen, that they are of such im- 
portance that the manner in which they are dis- 
charged will greatly affect the interest and useful- 
ness of the school. 



The trasieefli are the life of the ecbeoL If tbqr 
are active, watchful, and faidiful, the lehool wil 
flojurisli ; but if they are irrasolute and indifl^'enli 
the school will dwindle, and finally go down* The 
trustees should atst in union, and with energy. But 
it unfortunately happens that this is not the case in 
every instance ; for it is frequently seen that they 
are far from being prompt and united in the dis- 
charge of their duties. They are often elected 
when absent, and probably are not informed cf 
their important relation to the school till ser^iri 
months have passed by ; and then it is not unnsunl 
fer them, through seme personal piqne, or the 
pressure of business, or the peculiar charae^ 
4er <^ their totleagues, or some other excuse or 
whim, to object from serving. Thus the school for 
months, and very likely for a whole year, has no 
efficient overseer to apply to, either for wants or 
direction* Trustees frequently omk giving natiee, 
or at least general notice, of their special or stated 
meetings ; and it is very often that these meetings 
are not attended by themselves. They frequently 
differ in their opinions respecting the character or 
wages of the teacher, and thus create a delay or a 
dissension which is of the greatest injury to the 
district Sometimes they disagree on what are 
necessaries for the school ; and hence derange and 
almost destroy the organization of the school, by 
den}ring its reasonable requests. One trustee 
wants a cheap teacher, and a school one half of the 
year ; the others think that a well-qualified teacher, 
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mlthou^ his wages are more, is the cheapest, and 
believe that the district will be none too wise if die 
school is continued through the year. The result 
of this division, very often, is the prevention of any 
school whatever for a long time. 

These are some of the evils which our schools 
suffer by having ignorant, futhless, and unreason- 
Me trustees. Men who are appointed to exerdse 
a fostering care over the school, prove themselves 
to be its worst enemies. The inhabitants of the 
district perceive that the afiairs of the school want 
attending to, but know that it belongs to the trus- 
/tees to see to them, and so find an excuse for their 
indifference. Thus the trustees, by their office, 
prevent others from ddng what they diemselves 
leave undone. It is far better that a schod should 
have no such guardians, unless they are disposed 
to be united, faithful, and active. Poor schools 
are owing in a great measure to the want of good 
trustees, and every district should be solicitous 
whom they appoint 

It is th6 duty of the Commissioners of common 
schools to return the reports of the trustees to the 
general superintendent, and to distribute the pub- 
lic money among the several districts of the town, 
according to the number of children in each whose 
age entitles them to draw. It is likewise their 
duty to determine the location of the school-house, 
when the iiAabitants of the district do not agree ; 
and also to divide or unite districts which in their 
may require such change. The commis- 
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sumers and inspectors are» aioreover* expected te 
pay fieq^ent visits to. the several schools of the 
towot and examine their condition^ the faithfulness 
and ability of the teachers, and the progress which 
the children make in their studies. A faithful dis- 
charge of this latter duty would be of great benefit 
to our schools. I sincerely hope, that these r6> 
spectable and important guardians of education 
will hereafter feel it their interest and their plea- 
sure to be more attentive to this momentous dQty» 
which has been confided to their trust 

. Ministers, if they are disposed, may do much for 
our common schools* I know of no class of indi- 
viduals who have the power of doing more. But it is 
unfortunately the case, that ministers neglect to take 
that care of the education of the children in their 
congregation, which their duty and success de- 
mand. But few perceive that by the time the 
younger part of their flock receive years and 
knowledge sufficient to be profited by their ser- 
mons, the world has given them characters which 
will be difficult to change, and which will probably 
remam for time and eternity. They seem to forget 
that the school-room is the place where they should 
meet the minds of their youthful hearers* 

The minister may frequently invite the teachers 
of the schools in his parish to visit him, and then 
converse with them on the best method of teach- 
ing children, and how they may increase and 
improve the means of instruction. He will here 
have an opportunity of rendering assistance to 



those teadiers who feel an inaHKty to fin their d^ 
fieult and responaible office. Ministers should be 
iamiliar with the character and qualifications of 
the teachers in their congregation, and with the 
condition of all the schools. They should know 
4ie number- of the children who attend school, and 
the number who do not attend. They may know 
the progress which the children make in their sta* 
dies, and the fitness and character of the books 
which they use ; and they may ascertain and im- 
prove the moral discipline by which they are daily 
governed. But how seldom is this done! How 
^w ministers know as much as they might of the 
titans and amount of education in their congre* 
gation I How few, in their pastoral visits, stop at 
the school-house, and examine the morals and intel- 
ligence of the children f We do hope that minis^ 
ters will feel that these schools have stronger claima 
vpon their care and counsel than tliey have here- 
tofore received. 

Bui with all this desirable and necessary super* 
vision from law, learning, and experience, the 
character and usefulness of the school will depend 
very nnich upon the individual efibrts of each in- 
habitant of the district. Parents must be willing 
to give a fair compensation to the instructers of 
their children; and every teacher, and schplan 
and guardian, and parent, must feel that the inter- 
est and value of the school depend upon his own 
intelligence and exertions. 
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SECTION VI. . 

TBAOHINO SHOUI.D BB MADB ▲ FBOFBSSIOir. 

TBACHDfo, in our district schools, should be 
made a distinct Profession. The teacher's em- 
ployment should be made as honourable and at 
separate as the physician's, the divine's, or the 
lawyer's. The teacher should prepare himself for 
his business, and labour as exclusively in his calling 
as the lawyer does in his. To be a good in- 
structor requires as much knowledge of human 
nature, as uniform a government over ourselves^ 
and ^ complete a mastery of the respective studies^ 
as it does to be a good preacher. All who take 
this view of the subject, and we think all who have 
had any experience, or made but a few observa- 
tions, will, must agree with us, when we say that 
teaching should be made a distinct profession. 

We would not employ a man who may have had 
« good education, but had given his attention to 
buying and selling goods, to be our physician, when 
disease takes hold upon us. We would not en- 
gage a man to plead our rights before a judge, and 
jury, who had not made the law and the rights of 
man. his study for years. Neither would we 
dioose that man to be our teacher in divine thipg^ 
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who does not make the Bible the rule and study of 
his life. Why not? Why do we require the 
wisdom of experience and professional knowledge 
in these three vocations ? Is it not because we 
know that tbey are absolutely necessary ? What 
is it that the law, or the medical, or the theological 
student gains in devoting six or eight years to 
literary, and three years to professional studies T 
fo if not the experience and the wisdom of others ? 
Is not all this preparation made to enable them t^ 
perceive the nature, rights, condition, and duties 
of man 7 Now, are th^ labours of the teacher less 
iliiBcult, less arduous than either of the professions 
I have mentioned ? That the teacher may perform 
his duty well, does he not need the experience erf* 
others? Is it not necessary for him to perceiv^e 
the nature, duties, and condition of men? Thih 
will be admitted. Then why not make it as ne* 
eessary to spend the same amount of time, and 
enjoy as high privileges for obtaining this know^* 
ledge ? 

Why is it that the practice of law or medicine 
is so much more honourable and lucrative than 
eleknentary teaching? Not because it is more 
important to the community — ^not because there is 
any more necessity for it. No ; it is less important^ 
less necessary. W ' at, then, is the reason ? We 
knswer> that before men can practise in either 
Df these professions^ they must qualify themselves 
^^^4hey must fit themselves for doing honour and 
jilifiee ts Ibsir pri^bttsioii^ These professions hai^ 



taken a high pkce m the estimation of the world, 
aoC because they are more inflaential ingivinga high 
and noble character to men^-^lbr the elementary 
teacher has the formation of the character in hk 
own hands-^but because there are in these pix>fe»> 
fiions, learning, and talent, and character. But 
why are there not this learning, and character, and 
talent among teachers ? simply because their 
learning is not appreciated — not rewarded ; talent 
with them has no opportunity of gaining distitie» 
Uon, and character is not always required. Mea 
think more of their m/&, or the pleasures of the 
body, than they do of an education, or the happi« 
ness of a well-regulated mind. The reason of this 
unwise choice is, they have never been educated 
to the love of knowledge— they haye never felt the 
power and pleasure there is in knowing. Why f 
They have never had teachers who could develop 
the mind, and lay open before it the treasures of 
science. They never had teachers who made the 
school-room the most delightful place they ever 
visited — who made the exercise of learning the 
most agreeable one they ever engaged in. But 
why have there not been such teachers ? TkerB 
have never been any means or pains taken to quaH^ 
ihenu The teachers have not made instructi<»i 
tiieir business — ^thetr profession. They have not 
kyved their emplojrment — probably disliked it. 
lihej became teachers from necessity. Thia 
effice was not their choicest was not one thai 
tliey liad been making any pieparation for. How 
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can k be expected that they should make their 
pupib love knowledge, from the simpley attractiTe 
form in which it should be presented. 

Men who assume this most difficult, and most re- 
sponsible of all professions, should avail themselves 
of all the aids they can obtain. They should ex- 
amine themselves, and see if they are prepared 
for their work — whether they have an aptitude to 
teach, and whether it is probable they will make 
their business their profession for life. If they in- 
tend to make instruction only a temporary thing, 
a step-stone to something else, a mere filling up 
of a vacant month, they will have no ambition to 
excel in this department, but will be desirous of 
terminating this unpleasant occupation as soon as 
possible, and of entering into other engagements 
more profitable. As long as this is the state of 
things, our school-houses will be furnished with 
heedless, incompetent teachers. If the character 
of the instructers is elevated, they must be willing 
to make their employment their profession. It 
must be their highest ambition to obtain the name 
of a goad schooUmcLskr. They must labour to 
make their office as respected as it is important—- 
as well rewarded as it is useful. Teachers may 
do this if they will make their business their study, 
liieir profession. When any business is made a 
profession there is a constant accumulation, from 
experience and experiment, of practical know- 
ledge; the evih that are discovered receive a 
vemedy, and depart to be felt no more — the im- 



fiTDvenieDts that are made continQe»and tbe hi|^eat 
point of excellence of one aged teacber ia made 
the starting point of improYeroent hy his sac* 
eessor. 

The reason why tbe art of teaching is so little 
understood is^ — there is no instructiim in the past. 
If teaching had been made a profession, there 
would be a record of the success and the failure 
of the past, which would contain lessons more 
valuable to the teacher than all the projected 
iheories and systems in creation; but there has 
been no book kept ; there js no light from the past 
to throw its rays into the future; no voice to 
teach, and no decisions to counsel. What was ex- 
periment one hundred years ago is experiment still. 
That which was conjecture then^ is uncertainty 
now. Teachers have had no communication with 
each other, — no exchange of views and sentiments^ 
*->no mutual aid ; each one has toiled alone ; each 
teacher's practical knowledge has been buried witk 
him — silence rests upon their tombs, and they 
apeak not. 

If instruction were made a profesaon, teachers 
would feel a sympathy for each other. Members 
of the same profession become attached by a simi* 
kurity of efforts and views; and thus the self-deny- 
iiig life of a teacher would become social* He 
would feel that not only his own honour, but the 
lionour of all his professional brethren* and tbe 
xespectability of the. profession itself, depended 
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upon a faithful, ooDScieDtioas diichai^ of hit ill- 
ties. He. would feel that this united eff<Mrt for the 
honour and usefulness of his profession, demanded 
something from him ; and he would act as if he had 
pledged something. This great united effort, this ex- 
tensive communication of sentiments, would make 
the teacher feel that the eyes of the world were upon 
him. He would feel that he had an audience, and 
that he had competitors. He would see that there 
was distinction to be gained — ^that he might be 
knottm and honoured. 

Unknown or disrespected as he now is, he is 
conscious of excellences unappreciated, or de- 
ficiencies unobserved. He compares himself with 
his school, and he is proud of his high attainments ; 
be sees himself the oracle of the little world he 
moves in, and believes that to know more would 
be useless. The intimacy that the transactions oi 
a united body of men would give him with other 
teachers, would give him honour for his excel- 
lences, or dishonour for his deficiencies. The 
learning he would meet with would lessen the high 
opinion he had conceived of his own; and the united 
intelligence of all would make him perceive thai 
more might be learned. 

A united body of men command attention and 
receive respect— ^/br they have power. The defer- 
ence that is paid to the whole is, in part, trans- 
fisrred to each individual. In the eye of the world, 
Ihe limited knowledge of any one of the individual 
parts is enlarged whe^ seen in connexion with 
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the whole. We say, then, again, let teaching be 
made a Profession ; and let teachers be united for 
their mutual improvement»and for the respectability 
and usefulness of their honourable Profession. 



SECTION VIL 

TBM CK>TUUfMBIIT AND DISCIPLIinB OF A 8CHOOI» 

A TEACHER who lovcs his school, and addresses 
his pupils with a smiting countenance and a pleas- 
ant tone of voice, exerts a much happier influence 
than he does who governs by blows and punish* 
ments. He who allures his pupils into rectitude 
and industry by an agreeable, winning address, 
holds a very difierent relation to them than he 
would have by exciting fear and using severity. 
It is the influence obtained over pupils by kindness 
and sympathy that produces, the highest kind of 
obedience. It is a government of goodness and of 
affection that disciplines the moral feelings of 
the subjects; and it is the lively interest and 
tenderness felt by a teacher for the happiness 
and improvement of his pupils which exert that 
kind of influence that is constantly canying 
on a moral discipline. A teacher who has the 
confidence and love of his scholars may almost, if 



not e&tirelyy dispense wHh his ^ndes^ and his 
^ ferules ;'' his government is a moral one ; one 
that fulfils the law without seeing or knowing it. 
A love of doing right, because it is right, is the 
motive of obedience ; and the ability and habit of 
governing themselves are soon acquired, and the 
regulations of the teacher are no longer necessary. 
Every one now feels that his progress and reputa- 
tion depend upon his own exertions, and his own 
moral discernment in perceiving and doing what 
is right. 

Schcdars who are taught and trained in this 
manner govern themselves. The teacher's au- 
thority is superseded by the love of right ; his busi- 
ness now is to improve the mind ; their conduct, 
the pupils take care of themselves. This is the 
result of moral discipline; and this should be the 
government and discipline of every school. 

TAc very end and object of all govei^nment should 
he to make men govern themselves. Just so far as 
government falls diort in producing this effect, it 
is defective. Laws should so command what is 
r^ht, and forbid what is wrong, as to give a moral 
discernment of that course of conduct which leads 
to the happiness of the individual. Thus, the right 
way being perceived, and the individual being 
ccmscious that this way produces the greatest 
amount of happiness, the laws which first gave 
tfiis perception, and pointed out this way, are in a 
great measure useless and set aside. The indi- 
vidual now governs himself : and this should be 
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the end 6{ law, wheHher national, monicipal, or that 
which is made for the school-room. 

A teacher, instead of enforcing the observance 
of his laws, should be labouring to make his pupils 
understand what is right and what is wrong, and 
the certain consequences of doing right, and the 
natural and inevitable consequences of doing 
wrong; in other words, there should be such a 
moral discipline going on, that the pupils will soon 
be capable and desirous of govemiog themselves* 
Each scholar, the.n, will not only be jealous of his 
own good conduct, but of the good conduct of each 
member of the school. Each scholar will feel a 
lively interest in the order and operations of the 
school. He will become a part of the whole, and 
will feel the same general interest that the teacher 
feels. This interest the teacher should always 
secure. It will make his government easy and 
popular. 

A teacher should govern his scholars as rational 
and moral beings. They are as capable of pei^ 
ceiving a distinction between truth and falsehood^ 
and right and wrong, as he is — perhaps more so. 
After we have lived in this world of error and 
prejudice twenty or thirty years, our moral and 
intellectual powers are apt to become disordered, 
and deceive us. But a child is fresh from that 
Hand which has written the law of truth upon the 
heart; that has made him capable of discerning 
between good and evil; and between merit and 

demerit 

I 
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You, as a teacher, are unfblding their mmitri 
powers, that they may reason and reflect : then 
give them an opportunity of exercising this reason, 
and of making reflections «upon their actions and 
tipon what they learn. Let them commence this 
work with you, and make some use of your instruc- 
tions. Do not teach them that they are made to 
think and reflect, and at the same time treat them 
as though they were machines, unable to think 
or reason. Let your scholars see that you helieve 
they have such powers, in the exerpise of which 
you tell them their chief dignity consists. Let the 
force of their desires, appetites, and passions be con- 
trolled by their reason while they remain with you» 
that they may be under the same control when the 
pupil is left to take care of himself. 

Why are children so volatile, and obdurate, and 
dull, and full of mischief? Is it not, in some mea- 
sure, because all natural and lawful exercise of 
the mind is denied them? Their minds will be 
active, and if they are not permitted to reasoD, 
they will study to evade ; if they are not permitted 
to see the justness of your command, is it strange 
that they should be obdurate? Many of your 
pupils wilt have mature judgments, and all of them 
unsophisticated ones ; and on matters within the 
scope of these understandings you should appeal 
to them for decisions. I know that With some 
scholars you must use^cs ; but, in the first place, 
try the influence of persuasion and reason. I am 
aware that it is much easier and quicker to give a 



hhw than a rea9on; but one reason nay aecure 
longer obedience than five hundred blows. A 
government of force exists only wberethe eye of 
the teacher is resting. « A government of reason 
is always looking at the children, and they at it. 
True it ts, Uiat the teacher must have authority ; 
he is the goYernor of his little republic, and must 
be obeyed. But as far as reason can transfer this 
authority to the scholars, the teacher diould be 
willing to relinquish ii^ U will g4n)emfor him. 

Punishments will sometimes be f^und necessary. 
But severe punishments should be used with great 
care. They should have peculiar reference to the 
character of the pupil, so as not to awaken a spirit 
of bitterness or defiance, or dislike to study. I 
think that punishments, as much as possible, should 
be mental instead of being corporal. 

But whenever they are necessary, and whatever 
kind may be inflicted, they should answer their eruL 
The end of punishment should be to prevent a 
repetition of the ofience ; but the kind and degree 
of punishment that is generally awarded, and the 
manner in which it is usually inflicted, come far 
short of securing this end. The only effect of 
punishment, in too many cases, is the excitement 
of the bad passions of the pupil. And when such 
passions are frequently inflamed, the character is 
forming, and becoming fixed, under the most un« 
happy circumstances. 1 believe that much of the 
mali^ty of men has its origin in the injudicious 
punishment of children. When the teacher finds 
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it aeoesMry to correct a icholar, he riioald exer- 
oise his judgment in determining the nature and 
the degree of punishment which the peculiarities 
of the individual require ; he should likewise ad* 
minister it in that manner which the nature of the 
offence, and an intimate knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the offender, may seem to prescribe. There 
is at present a great deal of corporal punishment 
in our district schools ; and I am afraid that but 
very little of it answers the end for which it should 
be given. The fear of doing wrong for the time, 
and hatred to the teacher and the school, are, too 
frequently, the results of corporal punishments ; 
and I think that teachers should consider this part 
of school government with more care than they 
have hitherto done. 

Punishments should seldom, if ever, be inflicted 
before the school. The fear of being laughed at, 
or called a fellow of ^* no spunk," will prevent the 
eriminal from yielding as soon as he would other- 
wise do if this pride was not touched by the pres- 
ence of his associates. When the criminal is ar« 
raigned before the school, he will be less inclined 
to confess his fault and ask the forgiveness of the 
teacher. There should be no check upon the 
child's disposition to yield or to make confession ; 
on the contrary, all the circumstances should favour 
this disposition. The teacher should take the 
offenders aside, where they may be unseen and 
unheard, and then show* his pupils the nature of 
the offence, its consequences upon the school and 
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upon its author. If he finds punishment neces- 
sary, he should administer it with calmness and 
aflfection ; convincing the pupil that he is pained 
4)eGause his teacher loves him. 

Crimes which are common to many of the scho- 
lars should be made known and corrected before 
the school. Such as the use of profane language, 
lying, quarrelling, and disrespect These crimes 
'Ae teacher should publicly reprimand. The pub- 
lie opmion should regard them in such a light, that 
they would be at all times, and in all places, the 
greatest disgrace to their authors. The teacher 
diould frequently describe that conduct which en- 
sures happiness and esteem, and the opposite, 
which brings misery and disgrace. He should 
show the sdiolars the efiect of habit, — ^the influence 
it has in prompting them to right or wrong ac- 
tions. He should tell his pupils, that the best way 
to find out what they will be is to inquire what 
they are now, — ^that their conduct, by the time 
they are twenty years old, will have fixed their 
character fc»r life. Instructions of. this kind from 
th^ teacher are very desirable ; yes, I may say, 
absolutely necessary. 

The teacher should show his scholars that tie is 
acting under moral obligations — that he is gov- 
erned by just laws, and that he feels and wishes to 
do his duty.* This will secure him obedience and 
respect ; it will make the scholars unwilling to 
injure his feelings, or give him any unnecessary 
trouble. The government should be impartial. 

12 
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The iBLTger scholars of the schocd Tendering tho 
tame obedience that is required of the smaller 
ones ; the dull and the backward receiving' the 
same attention that is given to the si»rightly and 
more advanced. The children of those parents 
who are in humble circumstances put upon the 
same equality with the more favoured. Justioe 
^d impartiality appearing in whatever the teacher 
says or does. This will secure the friendship of 
ally and prevent those complaints, dissatisfactionsi 
and divisions which are now so common in our 
district schools. • 

. A teacher should have the same governmeul 
over himself out of school^ that he has in schooL 
I have seen many teachers los^ all respect from 
their pupils by frivolous, improper conduct while 
out of schooL This is to be. lamented by all. In* 
eonsistency of character always destroys a man's 
influence ; and no one will see it scioner than a 
scholar when exhibited in his teacher. The 
scholar has been convicted of impropriety, and 
will be on the watch to detect the same tault in 
his teacher. This should make teachers moxe 
circumspect They may have a wise governmeal 
in school, but counteract all its influence by their 
boyish or unjust conduct while out. 

The government of a school should be rBguktr 
and systematiccU. Children love syetem. They 
are delighted with order and regularity ; and the 
benefit of the school will depend upon the teacher's 
having a time for every thing, and every thing in 



iU time. Every scholar, also, should have hit 
pboe, and every one should be in his place. By 
such arrangements, the instrncter will accomplish 
more in ten minutes than he could in an hour 
without system. The government in our district 
schools is not as systematical as it ought to -be ; 
many of them are miserably deficient in this inn 
portant part There are two reasons which ap» 
pear to be the main ones. The first is, in such a 
changing, discordant scene, it ui difficult to establish 
and sustain order and system ; and in the second 
place» the most of teachers have but very little sys* 
tem in their own thoughts and life. But I know of 
no other employment where the want of order and 
system is productive of so much, injury, as it is 
in tlie government of a school. Nothing, or next 
to nothing, can be done without them. They 
only can prevent confusion and so much neediest 
waste of time. 

The teachers should never tkreatefL As soon 
as you threaten you commit yourself. You can* 
not exercise your judgment in the next offence, bat 
you must punish, let the circumstances be what 
they may. By scolding, you show your weakness ; 
and by threatening, your injustice to the present^ 
and your slavery to the future. 

How seldom are threats executed I The teacher 
does not mean to execute them at the time ha 
foolishly makes them. He makes them to frighten 
for a moment, but not to remember them. But ia 
not this something more than a white lie ? Is it 
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not the very worst example for children, who are 
generally so pr<Hie to tell what is not true ? More 
care, much more should be used by teachers in 
diis part of their conduct and government 

A govemnaent should not be severe at one ttme^ 
and' lax at another, A teacher is very apt to 
govern asThe happens to feel. If he is a little un- 
well, or has met with some unpleasant circuni* 
stance, he is inclined to be hasty and severe ; he 
does not make those allowances which he does at 
other times, and works off the bad humour, whidi 
has been caused by something foreign to the school, 
on some little offence of one of the scholars. This 
capriciousness renders his government unpopular, 
iBknd makes the pupils suppose that their punish- 
ment is bad fortune instead of justice. They will 
hot be wUling to submit to his freakish, authority, 
but will be more inclined to dispute than to obey* 
A government should always be uniform. 

Teachers in their government should exercise 
much charity. They should, indeed, have that 
charity *' which suffereth long, and is kind," and 
« which is not easily provoked.** They will meet 
with many unpleasant scenes — with many provoke 
ing things ; but they must learn to forgive, and at 
the same time to reprove with firmness, yet in love. 

The government and discipline of a school should 
have particular regard to the manners of the 
scholars. Very little attention is given in our 
district schools to this important part of education. 
I say important, for manners are something with 



all» and every thiqg with some. I inuit say, and 
it is with reluctance, that the American peo{da» 
especially the labouring classes, have too great a dia- 
r^fard (may I not almost say contempt) for what is 
caUed ** poUteness." As soon as tlus word is men« 
tioned to some, especially in the country, hypoc* 
risy, affectation, and hollow civility dance in their 
fancy, and they immediately suppose that every 
One who is polite is insincere, a dandy, and a 
fellow of great pretensions without the least wortfa.^ 
They think that politeness and honesty can never 
be united ; and have suspicions of every one who 
is not as rough and blunt as they are. Henoet 
they take no pains to improve their own manners^ 
or to correct the indecencies and clownishness of 
their children or associates. The manners and 
address of the teacher never undergo inspect 
tion ; they are probably never thought of, unless 
they are a little cultivated, and then, perhaps, they 
are set down to his disadvantage. This is not 
always so, but it is too often. We, as a people, 
have too much selfishness, too much social inde- 
pendence. We are too indifferent to those little 
things and decencies upon which the most of our 
happiness is placed. In our intercourse with each 
other, there ai» a thousand attentions and civilities 
which greatly increase our enjoyment, and which, 
cost us neither time nor ftioney. This all know, 
and all acknowledge ; and it is to be regretted 
that so little attention is paid to the manners of the 
children in our district schools. It is true, they 



are taught, in some jdaces, to pull off their hatfl^ 
and to pitch the head towards the ground when a 
neighbour or a stranger passes or enters theschod. 
And this is the whole amount of their instructions. 
If they obey orders in this» by making preparatioa 
lor some time before the traveller comes up, and by 
repeating the bow or courtesy three or four times* 
they have learned sufficient, and are looked upon 
as ** patterns of politeness." Chastity of thougki 
and language^ and graceful manners^ are seldom 
required. It is painful in the extreme to witness 
the uncouthness and vulgaris which is licensed 
by some teachers ; for, to be silent on tife subject 
gives a license* I know that there are many 
teachers who are honourable exceptions, -and I 
wish there were more. A proper degree of atten- 
tion to the convenience and hapf^ess of others 
is no small virtue. It is a duty which is binding 
on all. 

Teachers should strive to make their pupils 
agreeable companions, pleasing in their address, 
and courteous in their conversation. They should 
be careful to see that the intercourse of their pupils^ 
while at school, is of this character. If such a 
habit is formed there, it will be natural and easy 
for them to be so when away from school. The 
^teacher may do much in this branch of his duty by 
watching over his own manners and feelings. The 
children will naturally copy from him. What I 
have said on this subject is well meant, and I trust 
it will be as well received. 



Teachers also may pay more attention to the 
Janguage which their scholars use« * Wrong pro- 
nunciation and bad grammar appear in almost 
every sentence. Teachers should notice this, and 
correct whatever may be wrong or inelegant 
The scholars should be taught to express them- 
selves with propriety and elegance. It will greatly 
assist them in thinking correctly and forcibly, and 
it will prevent them from being misunderstood. 



SECTION VIIL 

THE KXSFONSIBILrTY OV TBACHBRS. 

Among all the offices and stations which men 
are called to fill in society, there is no one that brings 
greater responsibility than the teacher^s. If we 
consider the qualifications which are requisite from 
the nature and difliculties of his employment, or 
the eff(Bct of the impressions and principles whi^ 
the scholars will receive from the teacher, we shall 
look upon his ofiice as connected with the most 
fearful accountability. The teacher is placed with 
immortal beings, who have just commenced their 
existence, and who have neither the warnings of 
experience nor the restraints of judgment ; bat 
are rushing forward, reckless and susceptible, at 
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tii^ mercy of the various causes and influences 
which they *are daily under. Their ignorance 
must be instructed, their mental faculties dereloped, 
and those opinions and principles inculcated which 
will fix the character for life. The pliable natures 
of children are moulded and shaped by their edu- 
cation ; and this is committed to the care of the 
achoolmaster. I believe that instructers seldom 
reflect upon the extent and nature of their influ- 
ence with the susceptible minds of their pupils. 
They frequently assume the office of teaching 
with no other consideration than that the employ- 
ment will be less arduous than some other avoca- 
tion, which otherwise would be more i^eeable 
to their feelings: They perceive not the effect 
which all their feelings, opinions, and actions will 
have upon minds which are growing into character, 
and which will soon be placed where they will 
act upon other minds. 

Not reflecting upon the lasting and controlling 
influence of their example and instructions, they 
do not see or feel the responsibility of their station* 
Thus they form and fix the characters of rational 
and immortal beings with as much indifieronoe as 
diey would manifest in raising food for the body 
tfiat will quickly return to dust, or . in manufacture 
ing an article of clothing that is soon to peririi 
with the usage. From the present and luiending 
consequences of acting upon the young and pliant 
mind, I can think of no one who should have closer 
CHT more serious self-inspection than the teacher. 



Yet, how ofian do we meet with teachers as igao- 
mnt of themselves as they are of their busuiesrl 
They have supposed teaching to be an easy task* 
because they saw not Us duties and obiigatioos. 
They rashly and fearlessly offered themselves ap 
mefnbers of the most difficult and responsible of all 
professions (for that which forms the characters of 
men is such), because they neither understood 
themselves, nor saw the momentous rdatiooa 
which exist between teadier and scholar. Lai 
candidates, then, for this profession, refleet upon the 
influential and accountable nature of the teacheili 
<^oe ; let tfaeiti learn befiipehaad sometiiing of ill 
labours, difficulties, and fearful vesponsibiiitiea. 
Teaclung, then, will not be chos^i to grati^ 
.4 feeling of inddenoe, nor undertaken without 
flome distrust in preaent qualifications, aocoaa- 
panied with a hearty desire for ftnrther improve- 
ment 

The req)onsibility of a teacher is increased by 4m 
toriginai principle in children totmttate. ChiMvea 
del^ht in every species of imitation, and by it tliegr 
fnafee their first acquisitions. A change in ti|e 
430unteBance of the teadier wiU be imitated by tipe 
aeholars. If be laughs, so will they ; if the teacher 
yiiwns a»d m(q)es,80 will the scholars* From this 
eteesig and univiersal priodple to imitate, even the 
4flacher^s gait,aad pronunciation, and address, wfll 
be closely copied by ins piipSs. It was said by oqe 
who had closely read many pages in the book*ef 
heman nature, that «*£itber wise bearing or i^orant 

K 
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Cttrriage is caught, as men take diseases, one of 
another ; therefore let men take heed to their com- 
pany." While the organs of the body are pliable, 
and the muscles are flexible, we would say, let 
parents take heed to their childierCs tutors. 

This proneness or propensity to imitate is so 
strong in children, that they always have the pecu- 
liarities of their associates. And whose manners 
and habits are so constantly before them as the 
teacher's ? Thus the teacher is giving character 
to his scholars by his every look and action. He 
IS not only responsible for what he teaches, but for 
'every emotion of the mind and movement of the 
body* The sympathetic nature of emotions and 
passions is such, that the teacher's feelings will, in a 
measure, become the feelings of his scholars. If 
lie is uncouth in his appearance, awkward in his 
address, and of an ill-natured and fretful disposition^ 
his scholars, to a great extent, will resemble him ; 
•nd on the other hand, if he is easy in his manners, 
calm, generous, and noble in his disposition, his 
sdiolars will insensibly imitate these desirable 
•qualities. Whatever the teacher may be, he will 
give his ^wn character to his pupils. Scholars 
always look up to the teacher as their model. To 
them^ whatever has the teacher's ap[H'ovaI is 
right. He is their criterion and their example, 
flow wonderfully does this reverence, and this 
proneness to imitate, increase the teacher's respon- 
* sibility. 

This principle of imitating the conduct and man- 
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Hers of others was implanted for wise purpose^ 
and miiy be turned to a good account Sayt 
Bugald Stewart, •* How many are the accompiisb- 
meots which children might acquire insensibly by 
imitation, merely from the habitual sight of good 
models, and which may thus be rendered to them 
a second nature^ instead of consuming their timo 
afterwards as oris which are to be systematically 
studied 1 Of this kind, manifestly, is every thing 
connected with grace^ both in utterance and ia 
gesture ; attainments which become altogether im« 
possible, when their place has once been occupied 
by perverse habits, caught from the contagion of 
early example, and too deeply rooted in the frame 
to be eradicated afterwards by any speculative 
conviction of the ridicule attending them." 

Not only are bad manners caught from other% 
which cost us much time and expense to lay aside^ 
but so ready are we to do what others do^ that I 
think it will not be extravagant to say, that bad 
example has been the cause of as much evil in this 
world as depravity itself. We know that most of 
the . knowledge which children possess is ac- 
quired by imitating ; while young, they learn but 
little from [accept. AtUhority and imitation are 
the two great educators of every people. Thus 
every one who associates with children, as well as 
teachers,. should be careful to give their authority. 
to such thii^ only as are wise, just, and good, and 
at the same time to lead lives which will make 
good models &r the young to imitate* Parents^ 
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mni toaobenfy md every adalt penoiit hare moM 
iafliMioe upon childten by example thaui th&y 
oomtnoiily suppose* For this reason I have said 
more on the principle oi imitation thaa soifle may 
think neeessarv. 

!I>acAers are under a high resfpaniMlityf since 
to l&eiTi parenis ham committed the edmcatxon of 
their children. They have volantarily undertaken 
to assist parents in one of their most important 
duties, and the pareni has confided a trust in them 
of the highest nature. Parents have incurred eon« 
siderable expense in furnishing the nveans for their 
^iMren's education ; and these means they have 
placed in the hands of the teacher. Whatever 
these means may be« the teacher promises to use 
them for the bes^ interest of Us scholars. Faith*- 
fiilnesa here is expefsted from the employers, as 
watt as promised by the instmcier. Industry^ 
BoneSty^and a good judgment, are all requisite to 
diake a foil and faithful discharge of this ei^ge^ 
■lent* Parents make many sacrifiees that their 
iSbitdren may receive an education i they wish 
them to bewme inteHigent and respectable ; and 
they feel a high interest in the improvement of 
their minds and morals. But the benefit of the 
advantages wMch they give their children^ and the 
sea&sation of their wishes^ depend, hi a great 
measure^ upon, the manner in which the tencher 
performs what is justly expeeted from him. Sto 
frr as be has the opportunity of preparing the ehihi 
te meet the pamuts Wkpes^he is bcumd la de tl| 
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and ^ile the children are with him, he is respoi^ 
able for the manner in which they improve their 
time. 

The happiness of parents depends very modi 
upon the character and conduct of their children. 
But this character and conduct the teacher has 
taken upon himself to form and direct. He has 
said, — I will qualify your children, as far as the 
improvement of their.minds and the effect of good 
morals will go, to be not only skilful in their future 
occupations, but to be dutiful and intelligent mem- 
bers of the family. Those parents, wlio have only 
been privileged with a limited education, and who 
are compelled to devote all their time to obtain a 
support for their family, are obliged to trust their 
children's education almost entirely with the 
teacher. Among mechanics and agriculturists, 
chiMren receive but very little instruction from 
their parents. They are sent to school a short 
time, and the instructions of the schoolmaster are 
nearly all they ever receive. How deeply respon- 
sible is the teacher, when Uie parent must commit 
to him the entire education of his children I 

Again, another parent watches over the educa- 
tion of his children ' with the deepest solicitude* 
He is careful to check every evil propensity ; he 
is anxious, that his children imbibe good morals and 
receive good principles, and he brings them up to 
do justly, to love each other, and at all times to 
render .strict and willing obedience. This fiitthfat 
yii^enl has high hi^pes of his cUldroiy finr tbey af* 
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pmr proihisfiig ; and^ to increase their adyam ng— i 
he sends them ta school. Now the teacher, la 
taking the care of these children, becomes deeply 
aooountable to the parent. It is the teacher's duty 
to exercise the same watchfulness over them which 
they receive at home, lest the i&chool should prove 
an injury to them instead of a benefit. He fnust 
keep a close eye upon their habits, and upon the 
influence which others may bave on them* Thia 
watchfulness will be necessary, that the new associ- 
ates and discipline of the school be to them a good, 
and not (as they are too often with children who 
leceive this attention at home) an evil* In eveiy 
eircumstai^ce the teacher is deeply responsible to 
the parent for the manner in which he educate* 
his children. 

Society expects that teachers toiil make Ae ckil* 
4ren and youth social^ honourable, and benevohni 
members. From this just and reasonable expecta- 
tion of society, there is resting upon teachers a 
deep responsibility. The relations between the 
more aged memi>ers of society and those wh^ 
have the care and education of the rising part, are 
close, and of the highest interest ; for the strength 
and respectability of any community rest with 
tbfe intelligence and honesty of its youth ; widi 
tfietr virtue and industry rest its happiness and 
pvoaperity. The hibours, sacrifices, and virtues 
of the aged and middle-aged, bave conferred upe» 
iooiety peace, . promise, and liberty; but ^dMM 
bhishigs Most now be entrasled to the o MMnh 



atidyoiilfc who are in the hands and nnder tba 
government and instruction of the schoolniaiter« 
Hovr deeply, then, do the teachers' duties aJBbd 
the interests of society I How responsible are 
tfaey» who have the care of those who are not 
only to make the future communities of the land, 
but who will either sustain or destroy the honour 
and happiness of their fathers. We say, then, that 
teachers are highly accountable to society for the 
manner in which they educate its youth. The 
teacher is responsible to society, not only from 
having the minds and morals of the youth under 
his direction, but also from holding a station M 
fiivourable for making good members of the social 
community. His school is society in miniature. 
He may call forth and train all the feelings and 
passions which will be requisite to make good 
friends and neighbours* in after*life. Children, 
when together, exercise the same selfish or social 
nature that they will manifest in a more advanced 
age ; and from the exercises and social inters 
course of the school, he may prepare them for the 
duties and social intercourse of society. This, 
certainly, greatly increases his obligations, and, 
taken in connexion with his influence in forming 
tiie character, must place the teacher in a relation 
to society that is one, indeed, of high responsibility. 
Teacher B are responsible to their coujitryfor Me 
Witmner An which they tduciUe her youth. Men, 
generally speaking, are good or bad citicens, 
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cording to the kind and degree of edocatioD which, 
they have received when young* The foithfol 
teacher* who makes his scholars virtuous and in- 
telligenty fits them for achieving or maintaining 
their political liberty: but he who neglects their 
moral and mental improvement, or inculcates 
wrong principles, is, in the highest sense of the 
word, a traitor to liberty. I know of no one so 
intimately connected, not only with the liberty of 
this nation, but with the liberty of a world, as the 
teacher of American youth. Wiih him, to a great 
extent, rests the moral and political freedom 'of 
man. In what a responsible relation then does he 
stand to his country. He is forming the characters 
of those who will either perpetuate or destroy the 
free institutions of the land. He is giving that 
kind of education that will cause the youth of the 
nation to respect and sustain the blessings which 
our fathers have conferred^ or that kind that will 
disrespect the legacy which was obtained by their 
vidour and their blood. The light. and defence of 
our literary institutions ; the strength and justice 
of our laws ; the sacredness of our constitution, 
and the honour and greatness of our country's 
name, call upon every teacher of American youth 
to be faithful to his trust. They expect from him 
the blessings of their establishment, and the con-, 
tinuance of their existence. The school-houses of 
a nation bestow and sustain her liberty and glory*. 
Tjben, how responsible are teaphers to their, couik 



try, when to them she has ccNoninitted so important 
a trust. The American people have founded the 
temple of their liberty on virtue and knowledge* 
and this foundation they e:xpect their teachers and 
ministers to lay. If they are wise andfmikful^ the 
nation has nothing to fear ; but if they are ignorant 
and immoral, American freedom will falL 

The responsibility of teachers is great, from the 
consideration that ihey mil give charai^er tofutmre 
communities. As the present generation, in a great 
measure, determines and fixes the character and 
destinies of the generations that virill follow, the 
influence of teachers will reach beyond the present 
age ; it will be felt on the coming generations, at 
tbey rise up one after the other, till the last okk 
ment of time. From those who went before us 
we received our national reputation, our opinionst 
our government, and our religion ; and all these 
were from the teachers of our fathers ; so, from 
our teachers will those who next follow receive 
their moral and political character. He who acU 
upon mind takes hold of the future^ and acts upcMi 
eternity. He who gives shape and character to. 
one mind, goes wherever that mind goes, acta 
wherever that mind acts, and speaks whenever 
•that mind speaks. How accountable, how deeply 
responsible, then, are those who educate and give 
character to youth I Teachers should think of the 
naiure of what tJiey are called to sup^rintend^-Me 
Oiftiv^ vnmortal mindf and they should re^t on 
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tfie boundless space which their influence must go 
through. 

Again, the responsibility of teachers is seen by- 
reflecting that the happiness of each scholar^ in a 
great measure^ is in the hoTub of the instructer. 
The Rev. Samuel R. Hall has very justly said, in 
his incomparable ^Lectures on School-keeping," 
** that the teacher has the power of directing his 
scholars in almost any path he chooses ; you may 
lead them to form habits of application and in- 
dustry, or, by neglecting them, permit them to 
form those of idleness and indifierence. You may 
win them either to a love of learning and a respect 
for virtue ; or, by your negligence and unfaithful- 
ness, you may sufier them to become regardless of 
both. You have the power to lead them to a culti- 
vation of the social affections, to make them kind, 
benevolent, and humane ; or, by your neglect, they 
may become the reverse of every thing that is 
lovely, amiable, and generous. It will be greatly 
in your power to assist them in learning to make 
nice distinctions in the examination of moral c6n- 
duct, and to govern their own actions accordingly; 
or you may, by your unfaithfulness, suffer them to 
contract the habit of pursuing, regardless of oouse* 
quences, every thing they desire, and opposing 
with temper every thing that counteracts their 
wishes." 

And lastly^ how responsible are teachers, since 
their influence will reach into the world **that i$ to 
came.'* Whether scholars, when they are called 
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to their final account, shall receive the rewards of 
the righteous or the punishments of the wicked, 
will- depend very much upon the moral and reli« 
gious influence of their teachers. Instructers not 
only form a character for this world, and one that 
will be estimated by men, but likewise a character 
for eternity, and one that will be estimated by a 
holy and a righteous God. 



SECTION IX. 



THS TBACHBR's C01EPBN8ATI0N. 



Thb labours of a common school teacher are 
arduous, difBcolt, and responsible ; and I know of 
no individual in community whose services are 
more necessary or valuable than those rendered 
by a faithful, well-qualified teacher. Those who 
adroit these propositions (and we think every re- 
flecting man does) agree with us, that labours at 
.<mce so trying and so important should always be 
well rewarded. But are teachers adequately 
remunerated? — are their wages such as to en- 
courage young men to qualify themselves for teach- 
ing? — 'Such as to secure men who will make the 
profession of teaching iKHOOurable, and our schools 
valuable T We say tiiey are not. Capable, faith- 



fill teadiers do not receive a sufliomit eompensa* 
(ion. The oommoa school teacher, who u em^ 
ployed for twelve soooessive months, does not re- 
ceive more than eleven dollars per month. There 
are a few who get more than this sum, yet many 
more who get less. Now the common labourer, 
who hires himself to the farmer by the month, gets 
as much as the teacher; and the wages of the 
mechanic are double the wages of the teacher. It 
is a very common practice with young men who 
teach during the winter, to labour on the farm 
during the summer : and they make this change 
because the summer wages of the farm are more 
than the wages of the summer school. There is 
no employment among the American people (what 
a reproach to our inteltigenoe and our affluence I) 
which receives less pay than elementary teaching. 
Yes, there is no service so menial, no drudgery so 
degrading, which does not receive as much pay as 
we are now giving for that which is the life oX onac 
liberty, and ttie guard of our free institutions. Oar 
leading intelligent citieens have perceived this fact, 
and they have published it, and have done much 
to make this l»nentable truth known and felt by 
every parent and guardian in this republic ; yvt, 
but few, very few consider it; for even now, 
many honest men think that teachers have an 
easier life, are better paid, and better treated than 
any other labouring cdass in the community. The 
peat minority of die people do not see thai the|r 
give no extra advantages whatever to those who 



are to give the nation its education and it9 ctiarao 
ter. A young man cannot afford to expend one 
cent in making preparation to teach a common 
sdiooly for his wages, as a teacher, will be no most 
than those of a common labourer. All that be 
pays for knowledge requisite to teach a school, it 
lost, in a pecuniary point ; for if he did not know 
bow to read, his mere muscular labour would de^ 
mand as high wages as he will be able to get, after 
spending two or three years, and as many hundred 
dollars, in qualifying himself to teach. The little 
compensation which parents are disposed to give 
their teacher, oflfers no inducement to young men 
to make any preparation for teaching. The conse^ 
jquence is, that a great number of our school-houses 
are furnished with incompetent teachers. The 
most of parents perceive that their teachers are 
not qualified; and they complain loudly of this 
deficiency ; but they seldom perceive the cause of 
the ignorance and inexperience of teachers. They 
never reflect upon the necessary expenses which 
an individual must incur by preparing himself to 
teach, and upon their own unwillingness to pay an 
adequate compensation to those who are quaU«* 
fied. Parents cannot reasonably expect excellence 
and ability if they are unwilling to reward such 
qualities. If they are disposed to pay teachers no 
more than they- now pay them, they must expect 
their teachers to have the deficiencies which they 
now complain of. 
But few parents perceive the bad effects of 

L 
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giving low wages to teachers. The evils arising 
from this ill-judged parsimony are numerous and 
destructive. It prevents young men from obtain- 
ing proper qualifications — it makes teachers indif- 
ferent and unfaithful in their employment — ^it makes 
them dislike their business, and anxious for some 
other occupation — it puts men in our schools who 
are lazy and ignorant — ^it makes teaching a tem- 
{>orary business for a few idle months, and it makes 
the teacher's profession low and disreputable. 
These are some of the evils which make our 
schools, in a great measure, useless to what they 
might be, and which arise from giving teachers too 
small a compensation. 

If parents would give teachers a higher compeU" 
satiouj it would encourage young men to qualify 
themselves for instructing. In the United States 
men pursue science and literature for a livelihood. 
There are but very few whose circumstances 
are such as to permit them to seek knowledge 
merely to gratify a love of letters. The most are 
obliged to make use of the attainments they have 
made as a means to give them a support. No 
one will improve his education beyond what is re- 
quired by the common business of life, unless he 
knows that these extra acquisitions will be the 
means, hereafter, of giving him higher wages for 
his services. He cannot afford it. If he prepares 
himself to teach others, the taugiit must be willing 
to pay him for that preparation ; for these previous 
expenses will not be incurred unless there is a 
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oertainty of a future return. If the wag^s of 
teachers were higher, the candidates for this pro- 
fession could afford to make a proportionate pre* 
paration for this office. And hence, if parents 
would improve the character and usefulness of 
their schools, they must be willing to indemnify 
teachers for the extra expenses necessarily incurred 
by making suitable attainments. Young men will 
never qualify themselves to teach until they see 
this disposition in parents. But as soon as a good 
education is honoured and rewarded in a teacher, 
acquisitions extensive and suitable will be made. 
Reward the profession of teaching as liberally as 
we do the profession of law or physic, and the 
teacher will be as liberal in his preparation as. the 
lawyer or the physician. If we have poor teachers, 
it is because we give poor pay ; and if we would 
have better teachers, we must pay better. Parents 
have it in their own power, as we trust has been 
clearly shown, to raise the character and qualifi- 
cations of teachers ; and we shall now show that 
U would be for the parent's advantage to do so. 

In the first place, it would be the parent's in- 
terest to employ qualified teachers, because it would 
save tuition money. Parents pay more money for 
the education of their children by employing in- 
competent teachers, than they would do, by em- 
ploying teachers who are competent. In the 
affairs of life parents generally perceive that the 
cheapest article is commonly the dearest ; and 
those of more reflection perceive that this is al- ^ 
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ways, die case in the article of teachers. A child, 
to obtain the same amoont of knowledge, mast 
attend to the instructions of a poor teacher three 
times as long as would be necessary with a good 
leacher. Thus, if parents do give but Httle to the 
teacher^ they pay dearly for their children's instruct 
Uons. If they would secure the services of a 
Qualified teacher, by giving him double the price 
of present wages, their school tax would be one- 
Ihird less than it now is. We think it is clear, 
that even in a mere pecuniary point, it would be 
for the interest of parents to give a suitable com** 
pensation to competent instructers. 

In the second place, qualified teachers would 
prbmote the parent's interest by saving their chiU 
dren*s time. Scholars under a good teacher wiU 
be as far advanced at fourteen years of age as they 
will be at twenty under a poor teacher. The 
time between fourteen and twenty could be spent 
in learning an useful trade, or in assisting the 
l^arent in the maintenance^ of the family. When 
children arrive at fourteen years of age, they should 
begin to acquire habits of industry ; and at this age 
tfieir services begin to be of considerable value to 
the parent. If the child is sent to school at a 
proper age, a faithful, qualified teacher will have 
given it a good English education at fourteen. 
The child is then prepared to engage in some 
useful employment. But under the present state 
of things, children must be sent to school more 
of less till they are twenty, and then have but a 
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▼ery limited education ; not so good a one as they 
might have at fourteen if properly instructed. 
Parents do hot perceive the time which is lost by 
employing incapable instructers. The time which 
the children would gain, if sent to a proper teacher 
while young, would be worth much more than the 
little extra expense of a good school. Thus it 
would be much the cheapest for parents to engage 
the services of teachers who have prepared them* 
selves for their profession. 

' In the third place, qualified teachers, who would 
be able to govern correctly, and facilitate the pro- 
gress of children, would save the parent much eX" 
pense in books jpaper^ maps^ slates^ ^, The school 
stationary of a large family amounts to a consider- 
able item in the course of a year. Parents know 
that these incidental expenses are quite a tax ; and 
every one would be glad to have them less. Now, 
the more rapid the improvement in writing, the 
smaller the quantity of paper, pens, and ink, which 
the child will require ; the faster the scholar learns 
to read, the fewer the books which will be neces- 
sary; and the quicker the pupils learn their geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, the less the expense of maps, 
slates, &c. Thus teachers, who could facilitate 
the progress of the scholars, would save the parent 
much expense in the stationery of the school-room ; 
and hence the parent's interest would be promoted 
by employing teachers whose wages must be 
higher indeed, but whose qualifications would 

L2 
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be suchy that they would always be found ibt 
cheapest. 

Lastly (and this every one will think a very im- 
portant consideration), teachers who have pre« 
pared themselves for their profession are the most 
profitable for parents to employ, because they unli 
then know that their children will be well educated^ 
This confidence in the instructer will prevent 
much care and anxiety on the part of the parent 
Children are forming a character every moment; 
and their education, of some kind or other, is con- 
stantly going on ; this parents know, and it gives 
them great pleasure to reflect, that their oflfspring 
are directed by the skilful, moral influence of a fit 
teacher. It likewise gives the parents pleasure to 
reflect that their children's progress in knowledge 
is thorough and useful* 

With a cheap, unqualified teacher, the pupils 
spend most of their valuable time in learning what 
they must some day or other unlearn, if they ever 
make studious, correct scholars. Parents fre- 
quently pay cheap instructers more for teaching 
their children what is wrong or useless, or must 
be forgotten, than would be necessary to give them 
a good knowledge of elementary studies, under a 
suitable teacher. This useless expense, bad in- 
struction, and slow progress, would never occur 
to give the parent distress and anxiety, if a faithful, 
oonfidential teacher was always engaged. But 
all these evils the parent must expect, if he is pe- 
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nurious and short-sighted enough to hire a cheap> 
worthless teacher. 

Again, it is common for parents to have not a 
little trouble in making their children go to schooL 
Now this unwillingness to attend school, manifested 
by the child, does not arise from its dislike to 
learning, but from the parents having placed an 
ignorant, repulsive man in the school-house. The 
whole exercises of the school are made so un- 
pleasant and disagreeable, that the pupil heartily 
hates knowledge, and every place where it is taugfU. 
It would save children much unhappiness, and 
parents much labour, if an engaging, accomplished 
teacher was employed ; one who would make the 
school room the most delightful and profitable one 
they could ever enter. But before men can under* 
stand the operations of the youthful mind, and 
impart useful knowledge in an attractive, simple 
manner, they must be well educated, and well in- 
structed in the art of teaching ; and this will not 
be until parents reflect, and perceive that it is for 
their interest to pay wages which will induce men 
to make the necessary preparations. 

If parents would increase the teacher's wages, 
they would raise the character of the profession. 
The compensation for teaching is so small, that 
accomplished, well-educated men can find other 
employments much more profitable than teaching. 
Thus, those who would become useful instructors, 
and an honour to the profession, are excluded, un- 
less some of these men are willing to mAt ift 
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sacrifice ; and our school-houses are left to be sup* 
plied by the necessitous and unqualified. Indolent, 
immoral, and ignorant men are often employed to 
teach our common schools : these disgrace the 
calling, and have made the saying *' as lazy and 
conceited as a schoolmaster" familiar everywhere. 
Now, what is it that draws into our schools the 
worthless, and excludes the worthy. What is it 
that prevents men from becoming capable teachers? 
What is it that makes teaching disreputable ? Pa- 
rents, it is your sordid avarice, your own short- 
sightedness, and your cruelty to your own chil- 
dren ! By ofiering an adequate compensation to 
teachers, you could demand learning, talent, and 
elegance. By a high-minded, generous attention to 
your children's education, you may make the pro- 
fession of teaching take an equal rank in usefulness 
and respectability with the lawyer's and the di- 
vine's. You MAY BIAKE OUR LITERARY MEN FEEL 
rr THEIR HIGHEST AMBITION TO BECOME «OOD 

SCHOOLMASTERS. The houour of the profession 
of teaching rests with you ; you can continue its 
low condition, or you may raise it to honour and 
respectability. 

Parents cannot receive the advantages of the 
school system^ unless they employ qualified teachers. 
Legislation in many of the states has done much 
for the education of children. Large school funds 
have been raised to assist the parents, and a wise 
and liberal system has been organized to give union 
of action and instruction to the inhabitants of every 



district Through the vigilance of the pubKe 
officers, these princely funds have an equitable dis^* 
tribution ; and the school system is everywhere in 
active operation. The wisdom of legislation, and 
the watchfulness and counsel of learning and talent 
are ready to assist and protect our schools. The 
great thing that is wanting is the co-operation of 
parents. Unless parents are willing to unite their 
efforts with legislation and official counsel, they 
will receive but little aid from the government. 
Great assistance, indeed, may be had from the 
school funds and the school system, if parents 
will make this active, liberal co-operation; but 
without this obligatory exertion on the part of 
parents, the state can do them but little good. It 
is to be regretted that so great a part of the school 
fond is lost by being squandered on unqualified 
teachers. Parents, by hiring such teachers, per^ 
vert the benevolence of the state, and exclude 
themselves from those advantages which the gov- 
ernment wishes to give them. If the funds were 
bestowed on worthy, well-qualified teachers, the 
inhabitants of the district would be greatly as- 
sisted, and the spirit and intention of the school law 
would be fully answered. But the public funds 
are lost when they support men who are rather an 
injury to the schools than a benefit ; and the parents 
voluntarily deprive themselves of that aid which 
is so generously ofiercd to all. We do hope that 
parents hereafter will feel unwilling to pervert the 
public school funds by squandering them on un- 
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worthy, incompetent teachers ; and that they will 
be disposed to receive the advantages of these 
fiinds by engaging such teachers as the law in» 
tended the funds should support. 

And finally, to employ weU-quaKfied teachers is 
the only way for parents to increase the usefulness 
and raise the character of district schools. Parents 
may employ men to recommend the best systems 
of government, and the best methods of teaching ;. 
and they may purchase the most improved school 
books for their children ; and they may be at- 
tentive to their children's education at home ; and 
they may do all that can be done ; and after all, if 
there is an unfaithful, unqualified teacher in the 
sQhool-house, all that is done is lost, w6rse than 
lost ; for they have given their children the means 
of perverting privileges, of learning error, and of 
confirming bad habits. Let me, then, again say to 
parents, if you would act according to your own 
interest, even in a pecuniary point ; if you would 
encourage young men to qualify themselves for 
teaching ; if you would have your children well 
educated ; if you would have your children love 
knowledge ; if you would raise the character of 
the teacher's profession ; if you would make it the 
highest ambition of literary men to become a good 
schoolmaster ; if you would receive the advan- 
tages of the school system, and obey the spirit of 
the school act, be willing to give such wages as 
will secure the services of faithful^ well-qualified 

t^acherSf 
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SECTION X. 

A TEACHER SHOULD MAKE HIS SCHOOL PLEASANT. 

Chilpiien and youth are governed almost en- 
tirely by their feelings. They are controlled 
neither by the reason of maturer years, nor the 
habits of advanced age. With them all is fresh- 
ness and curiosity; and nothing is so likely to in- 
terest them as novelty and change. And a teacher, 
who has not only to govern his scholars, but to in- 
terest them, who has to amuse as well as instruct, 
should understand the motives and principles of 
action in the youthful mind, that he may be able to 
rouse it into activity, and give it its proper direc- 
tion. Something new will always please and ex- 
cite the youthful mind. This truth the teacher 
will take advantage of, to awaken dulness and in- 
difference : but he must at the same time guard 
against this love of novelty, that he may form 
habits of fixing the attention on any one subject 
till the mind has mastered it. And here teachers 
find a difiiculty. The scholars become impatient 
before they are thorough. The teacher wishes to 
continue the interest, and to please his pupils by 
letting them advance, but knows that it is for their 
good (although he is unable to convince them of it) 
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to make slower progress. He will have to put a 
strong check upon this ardent passion for some- 
thing new, and yet give it sufficient latitude to 
keep up a deep exciting interest. To keep the 
mind in this proper balance requires nice observa- 
tion, much ingenuity, and close reflection. 

Those who are under the government of their 
feelings are greatly influenced by first impressions. 
The teacher should be careful to have these fa- 
vourable. His first appearance among the pupils 
ihould be winning and friendly. If he should be 
ill-natured and repulsive at first, it will take a long 
time to eradicate the unfavourable feelings. The 
teadier should meet his scholars with a smile ; he 
should show them that be feels a deep interest in 
their improvement and happiness. He should 
overlook their faults at first, and endeavour to al- 
lure them by tenderness and sympathy, and not 
repel them by instantaneous harshness and severity. 

If a teacher loves his school, he will make it 
pleasant ; if the duties are a source of enjoyment 
to him, his government and instructions will be 
likely to be pleasing to his pupils. If he looks 
pleasant, the scholars will. I know of nothing that 
will produce this kindness, attention, and good- 
nature in the teacher, but a sincere love for his 
employment Men are generally agreeable and 
efficient when they labour where they feel an in- 
terest and a delight ; and, on the contrary, disa- 
greeable and inefficient in stations which they do 
not like. No one should teach except he can sym- 
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utilize with his pupils, and feel happy in his 
duties. He should be free with his scholars, but 
not trifling^-^asy, but not familiar — sociable, with- 
out levity — a companion, and yet a respected 
teacher, and a beloved ruler. He should possess 
dignity, without stiffiiess or affectation, and should 
iemper justice widi mercy, and duty with love. 

The teacher, to make his school pleasant, should 
strive to create friendship and g9od'Will among his 
scholars. The members of the school must meet 
each other every day, and spend the greater part 
of it in each other's society. In this close and 
constant intercourse, the bad feelings will be fre- 
quently provoked, and it will be necessary to have 
m large share of good-nature and a forgiving spirit 
•o prevent strife and hatred from rendering the 
school association a nourisher of the evil passions. 
It is the teacher's duty to suppress the unhappy^ 
destructive passions, and to cultivate the sociable 
and the benevolent He can perform this duty 
oitly by producing love and friendship among his 
pupils while they are associated during die hours 
of school. It is said that the ^ seeds of evil ai^d 
good are planted by schoolmasters and mothers. 
Their negligence sows many of those that are evil. 
I think that it will not be doubted that many of the 
most malignant passions of men sprang up, and 
received the most fearful strength in the broibi A^d 
quarrels with schoolmates. How necessary is it, 
,li|en, that the teacher should keep a watchful eye 
over the intercourse of his pupils, and exert all his 

M 
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powers in preyentiiig the exerciae of tiie selfish 
nature, and in developkig and Btrongtbening the 
eocial and benerolent feelings. 

Very few teachers perceire the influence which 
scholars have upon each odier ; and manyy very 
many, are altogether indifferent respecting the 
nature of this influence, whether it be good or bad. 
From this negligence and indifference in teachers, 
the growth of the evil passions more than counts- 
balances the benefit ctf thebest instructions. But, 
if the teacher is disposed, he has the privileges, 
"while 'Strengthening, the mind and fomishing it 
^th knowledge, of cultivating the social and moral 
^nature of liis sdidars; and this to such an ^ct^t 
«s to give them govenrfng fedingv and princi]deB 
trough life. His school is the worldin miniaturf ; 
ihe same fears and hopes, prqodiees and partiali- 
ties, passions 'vnd strifes, ascendency and submk- 
^•ion that we see in the greater worid. Thus die 
-teacher has the opportunity for preparing his 
{Mipils for that more extended sphere of life which 
will call into action the same feelings which were 
exercised in the mere limited. He may, by regn- 
lating his scholars' iiftercourse with each other, fit 
-them for useful, hononred members of society, or 
for destroying the peace and happiness of others, 
•by Ae exercise of those appetites and pa^nens 
which his negligence permitted to spring up «nd 
-grow while at school. Let him, dien, labour to 
make his sdiolars love each other; and to fed that 
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they were made social beings that they mi^t 
make each other happy. 

The teacher can render his school pleasant, by 
making the acquisition of knowledge the means of 
happiness^ The young mind is delighted with the 
discovery of something new ; and it has pleasure 
in mere action, independent of the knowledge 
which this action secures. The yery labour neces- 
sary to obtain knowledge, if properly directed, will 
afford enjoyment to the mind. The teacher, then, 
should take advantage of this love of action, and 
this desire of knowledge, and make them assist in. 
making his school agreeable. I know of no higher 
enjoyment to the mind Atan its own exercise in 
finding out new truths. The reason why study 
is made such a task, and the exercises of the school 
become so irksome is, the effi>rts of learners are 
improperly directed, and the instructions of tha 
teacher ill>-adapted. The scholars perceive no 
certainty, nothing definite or distinct; they know 
not that they make' any advance or any discovery. 
They make nothing their own. The teacher'a in- 
structions are not understood, or are not of the 
right kind for the age and attainments of the pupil, 
and possess no interest. Hence the dislike which 
children and youth have for study^ But the mind 
was rtnade to Ibve knowledge as naturally as the 
eye lOTes light, or the lungs air, or the stomach 
food. And the mind has a much more exquisite 
relish in acquiring knowledge than the sense ctf 
taste has in preparing food for the stomach. The 
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mind loathes knowledge sometimes, because it i« 
offered in an unpleasant maimer ; just as the palate 
loathes food that has been badly cooked. But when 
the teacher prepares the mind for the reception of 
truth, and then instructs according to the natural 
relations between mind and knowledge, the scholar 
will ask for no higher delight than that which he 
finds in his lesson. How often have I seen the 
dountenances of children beam with interest, and 
speak with eloquence the gladness of their hearts 
when something new had been related. It is a 
pleasure beyond all other pleasures to instruct the 
young mind in such a state. And I know of no 
labour which affords so much happiness as that of 
the teacher's, if he is only prepared for his busi* 
ness, and loves it. And I know of no place that 
may be made happier than the school-room, if the 
scholars study rightly and are properly instructed. 
The mind is so formed that the teacher may make 
the attainment of knowledge the highest and most 
ennobling enjoyment that the scholar is capable of 
receiving. He may thus make the school-room 
the most desirable spot that the children visit ; and 
their school exercises the most pleasant and agree- 
able of any that they engage in. I know that many 
teachers are so disqualified, and the systems of in- 
struction so defective, that but few scholars are 
blessed with this skilful and happy treatment ; but 
this does not disprove the assertion. We think 
that whoever will study the nature of the mind, 
and perceive the relations between U and truths 
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wiQ acknowledge what we hare said to be tiiiei. 
If teachers are skeptical, I shall only solidt that 
they make the experiment. 

A teacher may make his sdiool pleasant hj 
timely and agreeable recreations. The mind (and 
particularly the youthful mind) needs relief after 
close application, even if it should continue but a 
short time. If this relief is afforded in the shape 
of innocent amusement, it brings to the mind a 
pleasure that it ' never receives from unifonn 
thoughtlessness. There is pleasure in mental ex- 
ercise ; and there is pleasure, toov in refreshing the 
mind with proper diversioas. 

The teacher should study the abilities of the 
mind, that he may know when it is weary with 
eSbrtf waA when to afford it amusement by relax»* 
tbn. There is exquisite happiness in unbending^ 
die mind after severe application'; and the teadier 
who understands hamao nature will take adwh 
tage of this princijde of the mind, and make it one. 
of the agreeaMe exercises of the school. He wilt 
cooneet not only the labour and the toil with the 
achooiy but aba the amusemeot and the reit;: 
Many teachers mtstdtc, and make their adioliira) 
uneasy and unhappy 1^ requiring tbei» to remaiiv 
tod long in one position^ or over a partiecriaf \Q9tfoiAf 
in which they can feel no interest. Ae&)n, and 
ahaofit cdntinoal action^ seem» natuiii^ to the 
yoaag; but teachers forget this prhtt^iple, miA 
compel tbekf seholars to do viotene^ to A^r ae^ 
rare. This makea them restii^ ; and if not allerwedr 

M2 
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open action, they will gratify this propensity by sly^ 
deceitful mancBUvresw Proper and timely diversion 
would prevent this secret mischief, which, if de-> 
tected, will be followed by punishment ; and it 
would likewise prevent that listlessness and sleepi* 
ness which is so epidemic in primary schools. The 
teacher should see that the play exercises of his 
pupils are of a proper character and agreeable. It 
not unfrequently happens that the larger boys, to 
show their strength, or gratify their love of 
tyranny, intrude upon the rights and pleasures 
of the smaller ones, and spoil their sports, and 
make the condition of the weaker very uncomfort- 
able. The teacher should know that each one has 
his. rights and his share in the sport. Many who. 
are awkward or bashful, or perhaps not quite 
so sprightly as others, have been shunned or 
abused till their spirits are broken, and their feel* 
ings imbittered against every thing connected with 
the school. Such the teacher should take by the 
hand and show them that protection and tender- 
ness which their misfortune demands. They may 
thus.be saved, and made, perhaps, the brightest 
ornaments to society. The teadier should always 
be solicitous that the hours of recreation be spent 
in such a manner that every one shall be pleased. 
. The teacher may make his school pleasant by 
simplifying the studies^ and by presenting his in-* 
structions in an attractive formf Schc^ars soon 
acquire a disrelish for their studies, and a dislike 
to the duties of the school, if their lessons appear 
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blind and unintelligible. If their studies are above 
the comprehension, they will be a task only to 
weary and puzzle the mind, and cause the scholar to 
hate knowledge, and all the means by which it is at< 
tained. That this is too often the case is the reason 
why scholars " go 'tardily to school.*' Also, when 
the teacher renders assistance, his manners may be 
so unpleasant that the scholar will hate instruction, 
because he has been oflfended by the instructer; 
or, perhaps, the teacher performs his duties as a 
mechanical task, perfectly indifferent to the in-^ 
terest of the school. 

If this is the case, the scholar will of course sup' 
pose that there is no pleasure to be found in the 
atchpol-room. But if the studies are made plain 
and intelligible (which, from the present imperfect 
tlon in ' school-books, must be the work of the 
teacher), and the manners of the teacher le^ec* 
tionate and winning, the school-room and its duties^ 
will present to the pupils the highest kind of enjoy- 
ment, and cause them to estimate the worth of their 
school privileges according to their proper value* 
Children beg to stay away from school, and rejoice 
when they have passed beyond their school-days, 
because they always felt miserable when under 
the requirements of the teacher. The school-room 
was made a place of involuntary confinement, and 
its duties the worst kind of diains. No wond^ 
that children incur correction twice a day by indo* 
lenoe or by playing truant ; but the teacher ma}& 
chftDge this unhappy state of things^ and make tte 
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papib as eager to meet him a9 they are now to 
shun him. He may make the children plead to go 
to school instead of running truant when they have 
been sent 

The teacher should obtain the lave and confidence 
of Ma scholars. Without these his labours will be 
very disagreeable, and almost useless. Without 
these the scholars will take every advantage^ and 
Kcnder the teacher^s labours doubly arduous. The 
teacher will find no requital for his efforts and anxic- 
ties so pleasing and acceptaUe as the love and ccm- 
fidence of his scholars ; and they will lighten his. 
burden more than any thing else. The scholars, 
too, are pleased when they can carry their troubles 
and their difficulties to ooe they love, and wto 
possesses their confidence. 

Scholars want some one to answer their ques*^ 
tions ; and it is always gra4ifying to receive light; 
on those subjects about which the mind is in doubts 
Tbe teacher, theo^ who has the confisdence of faiar 
pupUs, can mak« them attached to him by eslig^t* 
eimaig their ignorance and gratifying their cttv* 
onty. The teach^ should conKFince his^ pupils^ 
that he is their friend — ^that his instructions may^ 
be made their greatest blessings ; and that he) 
hsartity wishes to improve their mandsand pm-iff 
thor heaortr.. Ibe should convince them tbu the 
cultivation of the mind^ and the practice of virtue^ 
ape the only thia^ that can make them omamostg 
and btessings to^ society f and be should show fhemi 
llait tbehr atkotA privifegesi aM featiiisi puqwie;. 
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If he is successful in this, he will make them love 
the school and its teacher. It should be the con- 
stant dim and object of the instructer to ma£e 
learning pleasing and useful, and his school at- 
tractive and agreeable. He should love his pro- 
fession, and strive to make every one happy that 
may be committed to his care. 



SECTION XL 

THB BBST MXTHOD OF TBACHINO 8PEX1LINO AND 

BBADDfG. 

CmtDRsiv should know the names of the letters 
as soon as they are able to pronounce them. The 
names of these signs or characters may be learned 
by the infant mind as soon as it learns the names 
of its parents, its pictures, its toys, or the name of 
the cat or the dog. The child commences acting 
azui learning from the first moment of its existence* 
and soon acquires a knowledge of the names and 
some of the qualities of the objects with which it 
comes in contact If infants could have the letters 
in large size on strips or blocks of pasteboard, or 
on any small articles which they might be per- 
mitted to handle, and which might be presented 
in Gonnexion with pictures of animals and bird^ 
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they would soon learn and pronounce the names 
of the letters, in the same way that they learn and 
pronounce the names of any of the signs or objects 
they first meet with. Thus, by bringing the tetters 
under the notice of infants in the.form of amusementa 
or^in close connexion with their playthings, they are 
early and unconsciously learned, without loss of time 
on the part of the parent or child. The letters are 
learned, too, not as an unpleasant task (which is 
always the case both to teacher and child if not 
learned when young), but as a desirable exercise. 
In&nts, it is well known, are fond of exercising their 
little organs of speech, and parents are pleased with 
these promising eflbrts, and are always heard pro- 
nouncing names to be repeated by the delighted 
little prattler ; and quite young children manifest 
pleasure in noticing the objects which may be 
selected for their attention. Now, the names 
which the parent pronounces to learn the child to 
articulate, should be the names of the letters of the> 
alphabet ; and among the objects which are selected 
to busy and amuse the child, should be the letters ' 
of the alphabet. If Ais were so, parents would 
find that what was necessary to know was learned, 
as it were, insensibly and with delight, and taugfal; 
without labour. 

If this is not done by the negligent or absent 
parent, and the child is sent to school ignorant of 
its alphabet, the teacher may perform the task In 
a few days, and in a pleasant manner, thoagh « 
very different one from that which is generally ; 
adopted in our common sehoola. The lumal 
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method of teacUng chiMrea their letlm, is to 
make them-stand by the side of the master/ and sajr 
A-eh, B-eh, C-eh, D-eh, E^h, and so on to the end 
of the row, at most but three or four times a day. 
If there are three or four children by the side of 
the master, for the purpose of saying down thehr 
letters, but one is required to look on at the saiM 
time. In this way children spend from four to six 
months in learning the letters of the alphabet. 

The way of teaching children their letters, which 
has always been found pleasant and suecessfid, is, 
holding up in the sight of all the children two or 
three letters of considerable size, and whose muon 
spells the name of some familiar object. For em- 
ample, let the letters O X, stwdii^ under the pic 
ture of an ox, be shown to the children. The 
names of the letters are pronounced by the teacher, 
and by the children in conc^t after him« Wlien 
the names of these two signs are known to file 
diildren, the teacher may tefl them a story abo«t 
Uie ox. By \mng interested with the idea which 
HOd letters represent, it will be almost certain that 
tiie children remember theur names. The two 
letters may then be given to each of the children, 
who return to their seats, pleased ^9fiAi the signs 
which have been connected with snch a pleasing 
idsa or story. After a suitable interval the 
teadier may examine them, and if tfie names of 
"Ae letters are remembered, they may be taken 
av^y, with a promise of showing them others, in 
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picture and a stoiy.iii a short 

lin aeks ihe atteulion of the chil- 
lem the three letters b, o, y; one 
■bey had in the first Jessson, that 
mory. The picture of a boy js 
irs ; and after the children havp 
of the two signs b, y, the teacher 
little boy be once knew or hearji 
return to theu- seats with the 
ich they have just learned the 

achingthealjrfiabet demands bat 
me from the teacher, and mak^ 
loyment for himself, for he seQs 
fore him taking their first stepi 
It the same time their Jittle fea- 
th joy in their new enterprise, 
e he may mate every child 
letters. How much time, aiwl 
ice, and compulsion on the part 
lislike, and fretting, and hatred 
pupil might be saved, if in- 
mit children to get knowledge 
e manner that Nature teacljes 

ible to give the name without 
itter in the alphabet, it should 
)owers of letters, when united 
:achers and scholars find diffi- 
terrors and bad habits, which 
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go with the child in all its after-studies and per- 
formances, take their origin. The powers of letters 
change with their connexion and position. From 
this circumstance many of the letters have several 
sounds, and some of them more than one hundred 
different,, distinct sounds or powers. The child 
cannot be expected to perceive the great variety 
of different sounds in each letter, and to give to tfaMa- 
letters of the syllable those particular sounds,* 
which their connexion or position, or the arbtlrJEuy- 
standard of pronounciation, may require. This 
can be done only after much study-— after a longt 
study of the etymology of the language ; yet to 
some degree the child is required to do this who 
merely knows the names of the letters. 

In distinguishing and placing those diflfereat 
sounds is the difficulty. The child sees that the let* 
ters, by being brought together in syllables, have 
changed their names ; .for to the child the name of the 
letter is its sound. To obviate this difficulty, and to 
take away this uncertainty in the mind of the child 
respecting the correct sound of the letter it may be 
pronouncing, teadiers should select a number of 
dissyllables, in each of which the letters have the 
same sound. When the child has learned to pro-, 
nounce these, it has acquired one of the powers of 
these letters. After this, syllables of three and 
four letters may be spelled and pronounced by the 
child. The letters of these syllables should have 
the same powers they formerly had when standing 
in dissyllables. . The pupil will find these words 

N 
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easy and uniform. After a proper time is spent 
on these simple lessons, let* syllable's be given to 
the child, where some of the letters have a different 
power. 

When the pupil has learned some of the most 
simple and common powers of the letters, when 
united into syllables, let him unite these syllables 
and form words. In forming words, most teach- 
ers permit a serious and lasting error. Children 
are allowed to call the names of the letters 
in the word, without dividing the word into sylla* 
bles, and pronouncing each syllable as it proceeds. 
The child is not better qualified to pronounce the 
word after it has named the letters, without di- 
viding them into syllables and pronouncing them, 
than it yras when uttering the first letter of the 
word. 

The habit of calling the letters withoot pro* 
nouncing the syllables and ^uniting them as the 
pupil proceeds through the word, disqualifies the 
pupils from making any use of their knowledge of 
spelling, or of helping themselves at any tiQie in 
ascertaining the correct pronunciation of a strange 
or large word. If children are accustomed to 
exercise their ingenuity in dividing the word into 
syllables, and to give the proper pronunciation to 
these syllables; they will seldom find any difficulty 
with strange or long words ; but if they are per- 
mitted to pass through the word, by only naming 
its letters, they will make little or no real progress, 
but confirm the worst of all h^its. How seldom 
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4o we find a teacher who does not permit this 
^vil ! I do not know when I have heard a child 
read who has in this thing been correctly taught. 
By allowing this error, the teacher greatly in- 
creases his own labour ; for the pupil must be con- 
stantly assisted — he cannot help himself, but is as 
<]ependant on others for the sound of the word as 
if he had never learned his letters. 

There is another error in our schools which is 
the cause of so much bad spelling in the business 
-of after-life. The error is in learning and correct' 
tng' with one sense what in nature and praetioe be- 
4ongs to a different sense. Children in school cor- 
rect t^ir spelling by the sense of bearing. The 
teacher pronounces the word, and from the sound 
the pupils are required t# spell it. After the ear 
has been trained for a number of years in this way, 
the pupil will spell nearly every word which his 
teacher gives him ; yet this very same pupil, when 
at home, and writing a letter to some friend, will 
spell almost every word wrong. Now, what is the 
reason of this accuracy inone place and incorrect* 
ness in the other. It is this, when at home the 
words appear, not through the sense of hearing 
(the sense which has been educated, and always 
applied to as the corrective), but through the sense 
of seeing. The pupil has not been accustomed to 
judge whether words are spelled correctly or not by 
their appearance on paper ; and the false spelling* 
not coming under the trial of the ear, escapes the 
onskilful observance of the eye. 
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The origin of the evil being discovered, it re^ 
inains to apply a remedy. This, by all who will 
practise it, will be allowed to be an effectual cure* 
liOt the pupils, while receiving the words from the 
teacher, write them out on slates. After a number 
of words are given and written out, .let the pupils 
interchange slates, and examine and correct each 
other's spelling. By this method the sense of see* 
ing is educated and made a judge. The eye has 
the words before it — ^sees their appearance when 
incorrectly spelled and their just and natural ap- 
pearance when rightly spelled. This same office 
the eye would be ready and able to perform when 
at home writing a letter to a friend, and b^ spell- 
ing would be detected. 

The teacher should conBne his pupils but a short 
time to words marshalled into ranks, as they stand 
in the columns of the spelling-book, without con- 
veying one idea, or any meaning whatever. There 
is too much mere verbiage in our district schools. 
Children are confined to these unmeaning, uncon- 
nected words for (wo or three years. Teachers 
should see the folly and the tyranny of this ; they 
have seen the difficulty ; for it is with great labour 
that they keep the minds of the pupils directed to 
their lessons. As soon as children have learned 
some of the powers of letters, and have some fa- 
cility and correctness in joining syllables into words, 
they should be permitted to read easy sentences. 
These sentences should be composed of words of 
one or two syllables, and contain a &miliar and 
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pleasing idea* Now, for the first time, the child 
begins to feel pleased with its studies : all before 
this has been unintelligible signs and combinations 
of signs. But now it finds these signs conduce 
tors of thought — of something that instructs and 
pleases it. The child is now gratified with its 
book ; for the book has an interest withinntse|f suf- 
cient to draw and fix the attention. At present 
there are many books which are simple without 
being silly, and well adapted to children. These 
should be .piit into their hands. After the pupils 
are &miliar with the language and contents of 
these books, others containing' sentences more 
complicated, and wcM'ds composed of a greater 
number of syllables, should be given to them. 

This is far from being the {practice in our com- 
noQ schools. The universal practice in these 
neglected places of learning is in the first place 
to keep the child fastened to unmeaning words for 
two or three years, and then to put books into 
his hands which a graduate of one of 6ur col- 
leges can scarcely understand, and,' perhaps, not : 
sufficiently learned to appreciate^ When the child 
can pronounce words of two syllables without 
spelling them, it* iii put into the English Reader. 
A fit book for a professional man, but entirely 
oofit for children. If the pupils at this stage 
of learning are not so fortunate as to be exalted into 
this •* class of honour," they are privileged by read* 
ing in the back part of the spelling-book, or in the 
Columbian Orator ; reading equally as unintelli- 
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giUe aa that in the English Reader. Thus the 
child, from the time it commences going to school 
till its parents require its constant labour at home^ 
spells and reads, and writes and rehearses words, 
and sentences of words, and whole volumes of 
words without even thinking of obtainii^ one 
clear, distinct, useful idea from them. The child 
never thinks of being questioned about that which 
it has just read. If a questicHi of this nature shoald 
be put, the child would be as incapable of answer^ 
ing as it would be after readii^ hierpglyphies; 
The pupil at school does not think that books wte 
read because they have a meaning either to amuie 
or to instruct, but because they have w<Mrd8 to be 
pronounced and sentences to be cadenced or em- 
}diasized. His whole urn consequently is, not to 
find out the meaning of what he reads, but to finicdi 
his verse without ** missing a word.*' 

Here we discover the cause of so many blunder* 
ing, unnatural, unaffecting readers. Imagine the 
effect of reading what we did not understand for 
even one week upon ourselves. It would unfit us 
for any impressiveness, either in tone or emphasis^ 
But the youth in our schools are brought up, from 
infancy till the time they ** finis|i their edooatioo," 
to read what they are not required, or even ex* 
pected, to comfHPehend. It is no wonder that the 
tone of voice is so unsuitable to the sentiment, the 
emphasds so improperly placed, and the whole 
manner so artificial and unnatural. We do think 
Ibat nearly all of the bad habits which we «re 
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ohUged to witness «nd excuse, both in private and 
public readers^ proceed from this mechanical, in* 
dolent j»tictioe of reading during our childhood 
and youth what we do not understand. 

If this be so, and we think no one who will go 
into our schools and question the scholars concern* 
ing that which they have just read will doubt it, 
we have found the cause of that defective reading 
^ich so often offends the hearers and disgraces the 
readers. We say, then, never let children or youth 
read whet they do not understand, or that in which 
they can feel no interest Let such books be put 
into their hands as are level with their capacities* 
Such as contain information which may be gratify- 
ing for them to receive ; 'such as treat of subjects 
with which it will be useful for them to become 
acquainted ; and such as have motives sufficient 
ndthin themselves to make the young eager to 
peruse them. Let an instructive story be told is 
asimple, chaste, forcible style; or some of Nature's 
lumdiworks be described in a plain, natural, and 
speaking language; or the application of some of 
the sciences to the practical purposes of life, in a 
simple, clear, intelligent manner; or the biography 
of some exemplary youth ; or any proper subject 
whatever, which children and youth can sympa* 
thize with and feel a lively interest in. If our 
school-books were of this nature, we should hear 
but very little bad reading. Who of us ever tludis 
of correcting a child in its pauses, emphasis,^ or 
tones of voice, when we hear it in animated con* 
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versation with one of its playmates ? Lei the child 
read what it understands OTid feels an interest ift» 
and it will read as correctly as it converses. We 
say then, again (for we do think this great evil of 
compelling children to pronounce words for years, 
to which they attach no kind of meaning what- 
ever, too much neglected), never let children re^d 
what they do not understand. If there are words 
in the lesson of which they do not know the mean- 
ing, let the dictionary, or the attached glossary, 
or the teacher define them. Never let the young 
reader pronounce a word without receiving the 
meaning the author attached to it. 

The teacher should frequently question his read- 
ing class on what has just been read, that he may 
know how far they have comprehended their 
author, and ascertain what meaning they connect 
with the individual words. If we should ask 
adults, and even liberally educated men, to define 
some words of the most common use, they would 
hesitate, and probably be unable to give any thing 
Hke a correct definition. In this, the systems of 
instruction in all of our literary institutions are mis- 
erably defective. Educated men are in the con- 
stant habit of using words to which they attach a 
connective meaning indeed obtained from usage,but 
to which they would be unable to give a concise, 
correct definition. This evil is universal in our 
primary schools, and is seen to a greater or less 
extent in all our higher institutions up to the pro- 
fessional college. It is no wonder that men make 
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ftiich an in^proper choice of words, that they use 
«o many which are equivocal, and that they are so 
fieqiuently misunderstood. Their ignorance of the 
.correct meaning of words does not permit them to 
■elect soch as express what they intend to com" 
■mtmicate. 

There is in our district schools another bad 
practice which gives almost all of the scholars 
very unnatural and disagreeable habits. 1 refer 
to that high, uniform pitch of voice which the 
young reader is sore to strike into^ I do not re* 
member that I ever heard a child read in a 
natural, conversational tone of voice. This is 
a great defect; teachers should be careful to 
have their pupils read in natural tones, and to 
have them varied accprding to the sentiment. 
Teachers seldom pay any atteaEition to articulation ; 
and the consequence is, that but very few articu- 
late well. 

It is very rarely that we hear a reader or 
speaker give each letter of the word its full sound. 
At least, very frequently one-half of the word is 
dropped, or clipped, or inaudibly uttered. This 
defect in articulation keeps the mind constantly 
directed to the words, that it may make out what 
they are, and the attention is diverted from the 
subject. This practice is also very unpleasant^o the 
ear. Teachers should make their pupils give each 
letter and syllable its distinct, full sound. When 
itbis is done, there is a force and meaning in the 
word which is never given when half uttered. 
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If I was asked what rules I would giv6 to chil- 
dren in our commoti schools that they might learn 
to read with ease, correctness, and impressivenessy 
I would say, only three, and these very simple 
ones. I should not explain the philosophy of the 
human voice ; I would not speak of emphasis, 'in- 
flexion, or cadence ; neither of pauses, nor accents, 
or intonations. But I would say, and I think it is 
cdl that is necessary to be said, underxtand what 
yotf re€ulf — read in a ruxturalj conversationai tone of 
vaicef and read often. If teachers will see that 
their pupils practise .these three plain rules, they 
will have the pleasure of hearing good readers. 



SECTION XIL 

TOB BEST METHOD OF TEACHING W&ITING. 

It is to be regretted that our district schools 
furnish so small a number of good writers. But a 
♦very few out of the great number who are now 
practising this art in our district schools will be 
abIe«to execute a free, bold, and legible hand. 
The greater part, including almost the whole, will 
number their school-days and still write with* a 
BtiiT, measured, ragged, scrawling, blotting hand; 
scarcely legible to the writers themselves, and 
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almost impossible for any one else to make out what 
is iatended* The youth are conscious of their de- 
ficiencies with the pen, and we seldom find them 
wiNing to use it* The little, imperfect as it is, that 
they have learned, is thus soon forgotten; and 
many, very many of the labouring classes, by the 
time they have numbered thirty or thirty-five 
years, are unable to write in any manner what- 
ever. 

Others may write with some edse and finish 
while in school, and the copy before them, but as 
soon as the rule and plummet, the school-desk and 
the round copy-plate is taken away, they have lost 
the art, and find that they are unable to write a 
straight line or a legible one. 

It is to be lamented that so much time is wasted 
in learning what they never do learn, or what, at 
best, they feel ashamed or unable to make any 
use of; or, with others, what is so soon forgotten* 
There is, generally speakingt a sufiicient quantity 
of time appropriated to writing, sufilcient care 
(though fruitless) taken to provide materials (and 
a great quantity of them are used), to make all of 
the scholars good writers. There is some fault 
on the part of the teacher, or parent, or among the 
pupils themselves; and we will (from personal 
observation) describe the process of learning to 
Mrrite in our district schools. The causes of 80 
much imperfection may thus be developed. 

The child is (in most cases, for it is true that there 
are some exceptions to what I am about to say, I 
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wish there were more), provided with a single riieet 
of foolVcap paper, doubled into four leaves, a quill, 
and an inkstand, wMch probably has nothing in it 
but thick, muddy settlings, or dry, hard cotton, tfnd 
thus duly equipped, sent to school. The thin 
small quantity of paper is laid upon the hard dedc, 
made full of holes, ridges, and furrows by the for<- 
mer occupant's penknife. The writing-desk in 
many instances so high that the chin of the writer 
cannot, withpiit a temporary elongation of body, be 
projected over the upper surface ; this being done, 
and the feet left swinging six or eight inches from 
the floor, and half or the weight of the body hanging 
by the chin, the child with a horizontal view ex-* 
amines its copy of straight marks. It then is di* 
rected to take the pen, which is immediately 
spoiled by being thrust into the dry or muddy ink- 
stand, and begin to write. The pen is so held, 
that the feathered end, instead of being poihted 
towards the shoulder, is pointed in the opiposite 
direction, directly in front : the fingers doubled in 
and squeezing the pen like a vice, the thumb 
thrown out straight and stiff, the fore-finger en« 
elosing the pen near the second joint, -and the 
inked end of the pen passing over the first joint of 
the second finger in a perpendicular line to that 
made by the finger. In this tiresome, uneasy, un« 
steady attitude of body, and the band holding the 
pen with a twisted, cramping gripe, the child com* 
pletes its first lesson in the art of writing. 
After such a beginning, the more the child 
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^nrrites Ae more confiimed will it beoome in its 
bad habits. It cannot improve ; it is cmly forming 
habits which must be wbcily discardcKi, if the 
chfld ever learns any thing. But in this wretched 
manner the pupil is permitted to use the pen day 
«fter day, for two, or four, or six years. The 
teacher shows the scholar, perhaps, how to bold the 
pen, by placing it in his own hand c<»Tectly, but 
does not see that the pupil takes and keeps the pen 
in the same positicm when uniting. If the pen 
should be held correctly for a moment, while the 
teacher is observing, the old habit will immediately 
change it when Uie teacher has turned his back. 
Such practice and such instructions affi>rd an ex- 
planation of so much waste of time and materials, 
of such slow improrenient, and of so much bad 
penmanship. 

Another pupil, who commences writing at a 
more advanced age, finds the desk too low, and from 
being obliged to bend somewhat, soon lies down upon 
the desk and paper. I have seldom entered a dis- 
trict school during the writing hour, without finding 
all who were using the pen, or nearly all, restii^ 
thehr heads and shoulders on the desk, looking hori- 
zontally at their work, and the writing book thrown 
half round, making its lines parallel with the axis 
d the eye. In this sleepy, hidden position, it is 
imponible to examine and criticise what we are 
doing; and yet, teachers from carelessness^ or 
fitxn havii^ their attenticm directed to soom other 

O 
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part of the school during the writing seascxi, almost 
universally allow it. 

Teachers seldom prepare their pens previous to 
dieir being called for, and are thus employed in 
mending them while they should be directing the 
scholars who are writing. They do not always spe- 
cify and describe the frequently occurring faults in 
such a manner as to assist the child in avoiding them, 
and in improving the next time where he has pre- 
viously failed. The criticisms are too general, 
too indefinite to profit the pupil, and he continues 
after this useless instruction to write in the same 
careless way diat he did before. Teachers like- 
wise do not preserve the writing-books which have 
been filled, and thus they are not able to compare the 
one just finished with others written a few months 
before. If they should do this, the pupil might 
often be convinced of that which the teacher is 
unable to make him believe, — ^viz. that he makes no 
improvement. Teachers frequently set such copies 
as are very improper for the particular attainments 
or habits of the pupil : not discriminating or 
knowing what is required. 

To write vrith ease and facility that which 
may be easily read, is not only a desirable accom- 
plishment, but in this land of free and distant in- 
terchange of thought, absolutely nelcessary. And 
as an irregular blind hand is not only a disgrace 
to the writer^ but a consumption of much valuable 
time to the reader, I shall give some directiona 
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which may possibly improve the present system of 
teaching penmanship. 

The child should commence writing at an early 
age, as soon as it has mastered its easy spelling 
lessons. Young ehildren are fond of making 
marks, and with proper attention will learn to 
form letters as soon» if not readier^ than they 
will when older. At this age, too, the teacher 
finds a difficulty in confining their restless minds 
to the book but for a short time, and writing 
comes in as a variety, and an amusement to them* 
If children commence writing when young, they 
always become fond of it ; but those who are not 
permitted to begin till they are eight or nine years 
of age, very frequently show a dislike to the pen, 
and become disgusted with the shapeless, uncouth 
letters their want of practice compels them to make. 
Their pride looks with scorn upon their inferior 
performance, and they throw aside the quill with 
contempt, probably never to make another attempt 
I would say, by all means, let children commence 
writing while quite young. 

In their first exercises they should use thef slate 
and pencil I recommend this after having ob- 
served the benefit of using the slate and pencil in 
more than one hundred different schools. In the 
public schools of the city of New- York, I have 
witnessed as elegant specimens of penmanship 
as I ever met with in any select school, or even 
writing school; and in all of these public schools 
the pupil^ are required to use the slate and 
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pencil for a considerable time. On the slates, the 
pupils should form letters and unite them into wprds* 
' The letters should be large* and much care taken to 
give them their proper proportion. The teacher 
should also see that the pencil (which must be four 
or five inches long), is held in the same position in 
which the scholars will afterward be required to 
hold the pen. Let the pupil continue to use the 
slate till he can form all the letters with ease, and 
give them their due proportion, and be able to 
unite the letters with uniformity into words. If this 
method should be adopted in our district schools, I 
am confident it will be found a great improvement 
on the present practice, which is to give the begin^- 
ner pen, ink, and paper at fir sjL It likewise saves a 
great expense ; the slate and pencil not costing an 
hundredth part as much as the pen and paper. 
And I think (and teachers who have used the slate 
agree with me) that die scholars improve faster 
while writing on slatesi than they do while writing 
on paper. 

When the pupil eommenees writing on paper^ 
he shotild have a book made of at least four sheets 
doubled once, and well sewed and covered. At 
first, ruled paper should be used. The book i^houU 
have the Imes written out full, aiod kept free from 
blots ; and each pupil should have an inkstand filled 
with clear, free ink. 

This article in our district schools is apt to be 
extremely poor. The parents buy a paper of mk-^ 
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powder, and put it into a jug with the prescribed 
quantity of rain-water and vinegar. For a time it 
is good ; but after a while it is so far poured out 
as to appear thick. The practice, then, is to fill 
up the jug again with vinegar and water. The 
ink is npw thin and pale, and not fit for use. The 
child carries it to school, but does not like it ; and 
takes the liberty of running to one of its neighbours 
to borrow its penfuls, as they may be required 
while conti nuing to write. The rejected inkstand 
is placed one side, and used at the evening meet- 
ings, religious or otherwise, for candlesticks. The 
inkstands containing good ink are frequently em- 
ployed in this service, and thus all of the ink in the 
school-house is good for nothing, or worse than 
none, for the children continue to use it, and blot 
their paper, and make many fruitless attempts to 
form the letters. If the inkstand should be so 
fortunate as not to receive this greasy treatment, 
they are, by the carelessness of the children, left 
unstopped, permitting the ink to evaporate and 
dry up, the loss of which is always the wreck 
of pens by their frequent dives after that which 
is not to be found. The inkstand is then filled up 
with water, and the diluted stufi* is used, because 
the owner never thinks (or perhaps is not able) to 
get that which is better. Sometimes the ink is 
^ick, and does not run freely in the pen. This the 
young penman overlooks, or puts up with in the 
best way he can, though never able to make a fine 

02 
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Mark or a smooth line. I say then, ^gauiy that 
tlie article of ink is not sufficiently attended to 
(ekher by teacher, pupil, or parent) in our district 
schods.. 

The pup3 being provided with a pen, writing- 
book, and an inkstand filled with free, black ink, 
may take his seat at the writing-desk. The desk 
tbonld be about as high as the elbow of the writer 
when the arm hangs down by the side, and the 
surface upon which the hock is laid should be but 
very little, if any, inclined. Most of our district 
school-houses have badly constructed writing-desks.. 
They are injured, and stand unsteady, or cut full 
of holes, ridges, and furrows, or inclining almost to 
a perpendicular, making it about impossible to keep 
tfie book on them, or too narrow, merely admitting 
the paper, and not any part of the arm. They 
should be altered, and made firm, wide, and almost 
parallel with the floor, and of several heights to suit 
the several sizes of the writers. 

The pupil at the desk of a proper height, should 
sit in a healthy, easy attitude ; diat is, but a very 
Kttle bent over ; his left foot a little in advance of 
his right ; his left arm resting on the table, its hand 
steadying the paper, and the body resting consider-, 
able weight upon it, and the left side of the body 
somewhat nearer the desk than the right. The 
right arm should be left free, either to be thrown 
out or drawn in towards the breast ; it should re*» 
eeive no weight of the body, but be permitted to 
move in a rectilineal manner, unwearied and un-^ 
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restrainecL The whole arm should finequentljr 
move, but the foiearm will be in constant motion, 
permitting the hand and wrist to advance acrosa 
the paper as fast as the words are finished. The 
pen should not be taken from the paper while 
writing a word, even the longest one. The fingers 
making the vertical, or up and down strokes, and 
the movement of the forearm the side, or what 
may be called the advance marks. The pen 
should be held with the feather end pointing directly 
at the shoulder ; it should be raised straight enough 
to pass up between the second and third joint of 
the forefinger ; the thumb a little bent out, and the 
end opposite the first joint of the forefinger, and 
the pen resting under the nail of the second fingerr 
the end of which should be three-quarters of an 
inch from the paper. Sitting in the position above 
described, and having this hold of the pen, the pupU 
may begin to write. The teacher should keep a 
close eye upon the writer, lest he change the posi- 
tion of the body or the pen. This position is easy 
and natural, but former bad habits may make it a 
little unpleasant at first The paper should lie 
square before the writer. 

The teacher having his pens (or pens for the 
younger scholars, for the older ones should prepare 
their own,) in readiness beforehand, should have a 
stated time for writing, when all should be engaged 
in it at the same time. His constant attention 
during this exercise should be directed to the 
position in which his pupils sit, to the manner i» 
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which they hold their pens, and to the imperfectioof 
of their writing. When a disproportionate letter 
is made, the child should see it as such — ^when some 
letters are toa far from each other, or crowded into 
too small a space, the pupil should be told of it, and 
made to perceive it — ^when the letters do not come 
down to, or reach below the line, and are not uni- 
form, the writer should have his attention directed 
to this irregularity, aqd perceive the deformity it 
causes. Constant watchfulness is necessary on the 
part of the teacher ; for when the strokes of the pen 
are made correctly^ and with care^ every succeeding 
mark will he an improvement ; but when they are 
made wrongs every repeated effort strengthens a had' 
habitf and renders the pupil more and more unquaJi" 
fiedfor becoming a good writer afterwards. 

As I have before said, the larger pupils should 
make their own pens. To do this, each one should 
be provided with a good knife, and be instructed 
by the teacher. One reason of so many poor 
writers, is that the scholars in the district schools 
seldom learn to make their pens, and consequently 
are unable to furnish themselves when one is re- 
quired in after-life. They are obliged to have some 
one, and they make the best they can, but it is, 
indeed, a poor thing. This poor pen, added to 
what they they have forgotten of their writing, or 
perhaps what they never knew, makes a miserable 
scrawl — their straight mark would have been quite 
as honourable ; yet they have spent much time in 
learning to write. It is but of little use to I^rn to 
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write, if we do not learn to make our pens. ' Let 
all teachers, then, who attempt to teach the one, 
also teach the other. 

Young lads, who labour night and morning, and 
attend school during the session hours, should be 
careful not to over-heat or over-exercise their 
hands; if they do, the swelling and trembling will 
prevent them from holding a steady hand when 
writing. Many commit this imprudence in their 
exercises. They should also keep their hands 
pliable as possible. 

They should read writing more frequently than 
they do ; much may be learned from examining 
the beautiful penmanship of others. . This exercise^ 
too, would enable them to read writing with more 
facility. They should practise writing without 
having their paper ruled. They will have to write 
without lines, and they should begin at schooL 
They should, also, write without the, copy-plate 
before them. Many are able to write well with 
this, but without it they can do nothing. Break 
away from it in school, and it will be easier to do 
so when out. 
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SECTION XIII. 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHIIfO OEOGBAPHY. 

GsooRAPHY, till within the last twelve or four- 
teen years, was not taught in the majority of the 
district schools in the United States. At the 
present time, geography is taught in nearly every 
school ; — ^with what success those know best who 
have patiently examined the children and youth 
now in the schools, and those who have gone out 
from them. I must say, after visiting many parts 
of the New-England states and the State of New- 
York, for the pm*pose of becoming acquainted with 
the condition of the schools and the intelligence of 
the people, that I discovered far less geographical 
knowledge among the children and the adults than 
I could iiave reasonably expected. I had known 
atuBit this study was made a prominent one, and 
that it was attractive, and admirably adapted to 
younger scholars. I therefore supposed that I 
should find many considerably advanced in the 
study of geography. I was painfully disappointed. 
I perceived that nearly all of the children had stu- 
died or were studying geography, but that very 
few had any thing to communicate on this subject 
in an intelligible manner. I sought for the reasons 
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of this deficiency, and am convinced that I have 
discovered some of the causes which prevent the 
scholars from obtaining this delightful and useful 
knowledge. I will mention some of those hinder- 
ances which I perceived wherever I went. 

And first, scholars do not easily perceive, and 
in many instances never, the true figure and mo- 
tions of the earth, from its representation on the 
plane surface of maps ; in other words, there is a 
want of globes, or substitutes for them. From the 
description of the earth in the geography, the 
child is told that the earth is spherical, but from 
the representation of it on the map, it appears a 
plane. That which is addressed to the eye is much 
more impressive and lasting than that which is 
made known by words* To the child, the earth 
appears a plane, and the map represents it as such. 
No means are taken to correcl this wrong impres- 
sion. It is true that the book says, and the teacher 
likewise, that the earth is round like a ball ; and 
the pupil learns this, but he never knows it Chil- 
dren, who have studied geography without a globe 
for years, have frequently been heard to say, when 
accidentally meeting with one, " Why, you dotft 
mean that ^e earth is round like that, and turns over 
BO?" — ** Certainly; have you never learned that?" — 
** Yes, but we never knew it before." By the help 
of the globe, too, another error obtained from the 
map is corrected. The pupil perceives that but 
one-haif of the earth can be seen at the same time ; 
and by the help of a candle at night, or in a dark 
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room, the motion of the globe shows in a moment 
the true cause of day and night. Of all this the 
child remains ignorant with no other assistance 
than the map. 

Now not one school out of a thousand is fur- 
nished with a globe ; nor is there a teacher among 
as great a number who h^s ingenuity or inclina- 
tion sufficient to supply a substitute. The conse- 
quence is, that after all the study, the pupils are 
ignorant of those two facts which lie at the founda- 
tion of this department of knowledge. 

Secondly, pupils with young and weak minds, 
limited knowledge, and ignorant of the vocabulary 
of geographical terms, are required to look round, 
and through ^ whole solar system, and over 
every part of the habitable or uninhabitable earth. 
The whole of creation, as far as man's vision or 
imagination ever went, is brought at the same time 
before the unexpanded infant mind. The present 
system of teaching geography requires the child to 
grasp this ^ huge globe* with all its myriads of 
animate and inanimate existences, and the innu- 
merable bodies in the heavens vrith all their splen- 
dour and sublimity. These are all presented at 
once. The mind is confused, lost ; and by direct- 
ing the eye towards objects far beyond our vision, 
we ^main ignorant of the things around us, and 
never behold those in the distance. This evil 
arises from the books now in use in most of our 
schools. Books tp remedy it have lately foeien pub- 
liriied, but as yet 9xq not generally introduced in 
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schools a little remote from cities or large vil- 
lages. This necessary stretch of mind soon fatigues 
the pupil, and the multiplicity of objects prevents 
any one from appearing clear and distinct. 

Thirdly, scholars learn the definitions of the 
names of places^ but do not form any idea of their 
situation and appearance. For example, — ** A bay 
is a portion of water extending up into the land^** 
is repeated by the pupil ; but not in one instance 
out of five hundred is there any idea of the position 
of this body of water. Scholars commit their 
lessons in geography in the . same manner they do 
their lesson in the catechism or their tables. They 
are never told that this language describes objects 
and places. The study is a business pf merely re- 
membering words, when it should be that of con^ 
ceixfing distant objects and places. The child does 
not (as geography is now tai^ght) make a transfer 
of the mind to the things described, but directs his 
whole energies in fixing the words of the book in 
the memory. Thus the study of geography is 
little more than reciting from memory a number 
of words and sentences in the order of the book, 
having no meaning to them whatever. 

Fourthly, the representations of places and ob- 
jects on the map, by marks, lines, and spaces, do 
not cause the child to conceive their true position, 
appearance, and location. The language of the 
map has no more resemblance (or if any, not enough 
to be of any assistance to the pupil) to the 
lUngs it represents than the language d* the book* 

P 
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What similarity is there between a shade on the 
map and a mountain ? What is there in the former 
that can give the mind any idea of the shape and 
magnitude of the latter 7 Again, what proportion 
in the spaces between places on the map and the 
spaces between places they represent ? An inch 
in one place, and it may be one hundred or one 
thousand miles in the other. Maps, then, give no 
idea of the contiguity or remoteness of places to 
the young pupiL They may to a more mature, 
experienced mind ; one that can form some idea 
of the proportion between the one and the other; 
but the scholar does not, cannot measure by this 
artificial relation. The teacher, then, must assist 
the learner ^here language and maps necessarily 
fail ; but the maps and the language of the book, 
to the teacher represent and describe objects, and 
places so well, that ^ can form a correct concep- 
tion of them. He supposes the child can do the 
same ; not thinking that it is a new language to the 
young beginner, and one that has no resemblance* 
to the things described or represented ; or if the 
resemblance of the map does offer a little help^ it is 
not enough to transport the mind of the pupil to 
the place or object in question, and give any true 
conception. He therefore does not come down 
and aid the pupil where other helps end, and ki$ 
scholars learn geography mthaui making any appU^ 
eaiwn of U to the earth 1 1 

Fifihly, there is too much said of dress, and fad>< 
ions, and manners, and people $ it leads the pupils 
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to ihwk of jperKmj, aad not of places. Greography 
dkould be studied for the purpose of becoming ao* 
quatnted with the surfivoe of the earth* It is. in 
&ct, a dewHiptioa of this part of our pianet Its 
mountiUDS, rivers, lakes, islands, oceans, and eonti* 
nents should be particuiariy attended to. The 
smaller and the greater artificial divisions, and the 
varied products, and the broad characteristics in ani» 
Dials and men in the diSkrent climates of the earth, 
should be made known by the study of geography. 
But instead of these noble, heart*stirring sulyects, 
which fill the mind with all that is grand and 
beautiful^ varied and harmonious, the fiivolities of 
fashions;, the oddities of manners and customs, aiid 
the petty differences of nations, iead away the 
mind, and direct the attention to that which is of 
little comparative value, and soon, lost from the 
memory. Geograf&y, too, often becomes the 
biography of the human race, or takes the place 
of history, and relates the doings of men and nap 
iions. But the object of geography is i^oce, not 
time' — the actual appearance- of things as they nam 
0re. 

By XMt perceiving thd legitimate subjects and 
objects of gep^aphy, a multiplicity of things is 
placedrbefore the .mind, and prevents it from ob- 
taining that degree of knowledge of any one place 
or sutgect which would make it interesting. In 
this case litde can be said of each ol]gect, and the 
attention is so soon diverted that there is nothing 
fixed in the m^nory« The result is, that all the 
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time and labour has been lost — ^worse than lost—* 
spent in forming bad habits. 

These are some of the difficulties and errors 
which I haye met. with among scholars pursuing 
the study of geography in our district schools. I 
admit that these evils ara serious ; yet I belieTe 
that a remedy may be had and applied to each of 
ibem. If the late improvements in books and 
maps, in connexion with a globe, and the assistance 
of a well-qualified teacher, should be introduced 
into the schools, the difficulties, which now make 
the study of little value, would happily disappear. 
These chaises can be made if parents feel the im- 
portance of educating their children. A suitable 
globe may, be purchased for one dollar. This 
would be sufficient for the whole school, and would 
last, with proper care, at least two years. Thus 
a district may, for fifty cents a year, furnish their 
school with that which is indispensably necessary 
to the study of geography, and for the want of 
which so ms^y difficulties and errors have been 
encountered to discourage and deceive the scholars 
in this simple, delightful study. Books, which are 
not merely changes, but real improtiemevU^ may be 
had for the' same price that is paid for those now 
in use in many of the schools; and qualified 
teachers, even if the wages are increased fourfold* 
are always the cheapest. There is nothing neces- 
sarily preventive of the profitable study of geogra<- 
phy in our common schools. 

I will describe the method of teaching geogra- 
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Iphy which is now generally approved of, and 
^opted by our most able and experienced teachers. 
Children five or six years old may commence this 
study with advantage. At this age they have 
learned the names of some of the objects which 
ar^ included in geography ; and ^ough it be but a 
very small portion, yet they have seen a part of 
the surface of the earth. On this small part, and 
with the few natural objects dieir limited range 
has made them acquainted with, they should com- 
mence this comprehensive study. The rivulet or 
fiver that flows by the side or near their dwelling, 
•—the mountain or the vale that may be seen from 
the window, or by a short walk or ride, — the 
boimdaries of a field or farm, or their native town, 
wMibh may be traced in person by a little travel- 
ling, may be viewed and described by the child, 
and these made to furnish its first lessons. Having 
seen the flowing stream of water which his hock 
calls a river, and the high mass of earth or rocks 
which is called a mountain, and the landmarks or 
fences which divide fields and farmd, and from 
these conceiving the invisible lines which divide 
towns, counties, and states, he is prepared to form 
a correct idea of those objects and places which 
-he will sed represented on his map, and read de* 
seriptions of in the book, but which he has never 
visited. By commencing the study in this way, 
he }ms a visible definition of that new vocabulary 
of words and terms which he will meet in his 
geography. 

P2 
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When the pupil is fiuniliar with the position and 
distances of a few natural objects, tod can describe 
their appearance* he should be required to draw a 
map, and represent them by mkrks on his slate or 
blackboard. Of course, these will be rude sketches 
at first ; but let there be suitable instruction from 
the teacher, and repeated trials, till a pretty correct 
outline is formed. 

In the first place, let the pupil draw a map of 
his room ; representing its outlines, its benches and 
chairs, the stove and fireplace, the instructer's desk, 
dec. When there is some likeness in this sketch, 
let the mapv be enlarged, and take ini the school- 
house, the play-grounds, and the fields, and the 
more prominent objects in the immediate vicinity. 
Let such lines and marks be used to represent ob* 
jects and places, now under the eye of the pupil, 
^s are used on the map to represent similar places 
and objects which the pupil has never seen. After 
there has been sufficient instruction and practice 
on this enlarged sketch to give it some likeness to 
the original, let a map be drawn which embraces 
the neighbouring ; rivers or creek, and mountain, 
and adjacent farms. Let lines representing the 
roads, the boundaries of fields, and the streams of 
water, be, delineated. .with proportion, and in the 
right place:; vftndvlet marks for the natural and 
arti^cial lines land objects have their right shape 
and position.^ A mere outline, including some of 
the most conspicuous objects, is all that should be 
required at this stage of the study. The pu{»l now 
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knows the use of a map, and has- taken the first 
steps in learning to execute one which shall repre- 
sent any part of the earth. With a little assistance 
from a pleasant teacher, this may be made a most 
delightful exercise for young pupils. 

The most pleasing and correct method of study-^ 
ing geography, or, what is the same thing, the sur^ 
face of the earth, would be to visit in person every 
piace and object upon the globe. As this is more 
than one could do^ even by spending his whide 
life in travelling, and as the greater part who 
wish to pursue this study have the privilege of 
.travelling over but a very small part of this earth, 
some other means must be taken to obtain in- 
fojmation of places which they will never see. 
The only means, except going to {daces ourselves* 
are the close stady pf &ose books which have been 
written by many learned travellers, or people re- 
siding in the di^rent parts of the world, and which 
contain a description of the objects, beings, and 
surface of the earth. The best book among this 
class is the geography, accompanied by a map, the 
latter having such a representation of the earth 
that you may cast your eye over the figure of its 
great surface at once. By a close attention to this 
|[eography and map, you can, it may almost be 
said, visit every spot on the earth which would be 
worth your notice. They are the stages and ships 
of the mind, which, leaving the body at home, catry 
the mind around land over the whole earth. You 
should take a passage : and if, ia passing along, some 
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remarkable object or place is pointed out, exaouae 
4t welly that yoamay be able to describe it to others^ 
whose miiuls have staid at home as well as their 
bodies. 

A map» now, of the native state should be drawn» 
^and all the information had concerning it which the 
pupil can obtain from the geography. The towns 
and counties should be shown on the map, and 
some of the most reotiarkable natural and artificial 
objects. A map of the United States may be drawn 
in outline, and the scholar permitted to get some 
general knowledge of each state. These outlines 
may be sketched on large slates, or, what is better^ 
on a blackboard ; the scholar having a map before 
him for his guide. I know of no exercise so bene- 
ficial to the pupil as that of drawing maps. It 
develops those faculties which make a well-pro* 
portioned mind. The memory, to bring back to 
the attention whatever we may have learned con- 
cerning the place the pencil is delineating— K^n- 
ception, to bring vividly before the mind that which 
the map represents — ^the imagination, in combining 
the individual elements of nature — abstraction, in 
separating various objects and facts from each other 
^—comparison, in painting a likeness on the map— 
reason, in discerning the connexions of objects, 
and the relations of the parts to the whole — taste, 
in the dose examination of nature, that we may 
give - a true likeness, and imagination, by sending 
out the mind to the most distant part of the earth, 
^are all in constant exerdse» making that just pro- 
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portion and beautiful symmetrj so desirable in 
every mind. 

Each state should now be taken up separately 
by. the scholar, and made familiar to his mind» till 
the study of all the states in the Union has been 
thorough and minute. When this is done, tbe 
teacher shoyld make the scholars acquainted with 
the globe, if he has one, and if not he can use some 
round substance as a substitute. The figure and 
motions of the earth, with its naturi^l and artificial 
divisions, are what the scholars require to know. 
They how see the cause of day and night ; the 
great quantity of water on the earth ; the two 
continents; the position of islands and lakes, and 
the situation of the United States in the Western 
Continent. After several lectures from the teacher 
on the globe, the scholars should direct their atten- 
tion to Canada and Me:Kico, and then to South 
Am^ca. Then the oceans and seas should be 
studied; their situation, comparative size, their 
motions, inhabitants, and use, made known to the 
inquiring mind. There should now be daily refer- 
ence to the globe. The use of the lines of latitude 
and longitude, and the equator should be seen, and 
dieir assistance received in learning the distances 
and positions of places. The agreement between 
the map and the globe should be seen. 

The teacher should be careful that the scholars 
leam the direction of places fi'om the map. From 
a neglect here, scholars who are considered pror 
ficients in geography do not know whether Epg- 
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land is north, ea[8l» west, or soath from them* 
Tbey should take such views on the globe, that 
they will know at once the direction or pcHnt of 
comjpass of any place on the earth. If the teacher 
will direct the attention of the class to this par- 
ticular point, they will liearn the relative situation 
of countries in a short time. This is necessary to 
be known on many accounts. News is coming 
from every quarter every day ; and when a place 
ilk mentioned, the position and direction should be 
instantly conceived. I have often seen scholarsr 
who had been *' through the geography," a[nd yet 
did not know whether Maine was east or south f 
Virginia^ south or west This ignorance of direc- 
tion is great, and should have the especial attention 
of the teacher. The distances of j^aces, likewise, 
riiould be taught; the length and breadUi of the 
state; the number of miles to the most noted 
places, and the distances between them should b^ 
&m*iliar to the pupil. This is seldom the case; 
but it is useful and important knowledge. The 
boundaries of the states should bo so familiar to 
die mind that the position of each one would. occur 
immediately. A map of all the countries in Eu- 
rope should be drawn, and the geography of each 
attentively studied, as the scholar may have timeu 
Asia should come next, followed by Africa. The 
particular isLttainments and age of the pupil must 
>direct the discriminating teacher. No directions 
but id^ose which are very ^neral can be given. 



I would, however, earnestly recommeDd the iA- 
doctire method which I have described. I am 
satisfied, that from the constitution of the mind, and 
the nature of the study, it is the best. It is like-^ 
wise adopted by our most, experienced teachers ; 
and I hope will soon be received wherever 
geography is taught. 



SECTION XIV. 

THS BEST aX^TBOn OF TSACHHTO A9ITHMETXC. 

From this science very little is obtained in our 
district schools, which is of any practical use. 
There is much^ compulsive, uncertain^and laborious 
study of arithmetic i but it is oiiteu in vain, from the 
manner in which it is taught,^since the scholar gets 
but very liitle in return for his labour that is^ valu* 
able or practical. Those who have received no* 
thing more than a common school education, pb* 
tain their practicaLknowledge of the science of 
numbers, not from their instructions or study iq 
school, but from their own invention, and the re* 
wards of experience* There is in the country but 
asmall quantity of arithmetic in use which came 
fmm the schools i necessity has taught the people 
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whai tfiey ooght to have learned at school when 
young, and when they were wasting so much time 
and money to no purpose* After making such 
observations as justify these assertions, and reflect- 
ing on the misapplication of so much time and 
effort, it is natural to inquire why this is so. 

Are the books in use filled with unintelligible 
rules and impracticable examples ?> Do the teachers 
omit the practical application of the principles they 
teach? or do the scholars but half know what they 
have the credit of having leAmed T To each of 
these inquiries we may reply, to a great extent, in the 
affirmative. Books now in use at a little distance 
from cities and large villages, in which, indeed, 
some improvements have appeared within a few 
years, are blind and difficult to the scholars^ and 
J>resent the art of calcuFating by nu^nbers ia an un- 
natural, discouraging form. The magnitude of the 
examples is so great that the child forms no cor- 
rect idea of the numbers which constitute them. 
The reasoning from them, tiierefore, the child can- 
not comprehend. These examples, likewise, are 
idistract numbers. The chUd's mind is not pie- 
pared for perceiving abstract numbers and quanti* 
ties with sufficient clearness and distinctness to be 
able to connect them with practical examples, the 
only use any one can make of them which is pf any 
value. The pupil's mind is perplexed and weaned 
with these large, unmeaning examples, which be 
considers altogether useless, and without any practi- 
cal connexion whatever. This is die first idea 



^lAck k obfained from the arithmetic; and it 
Kmerally goes along with them until they relinquirii 
the unpleasant study. In most cases the figures 
•are new to the child, and the quantities they 
r6|)resent he cw form no conception of; and a 
4arker, mo^ disagreeable study, the pupU hopeirt 
he never will have to undertake. Such is the com- 
mencement (from the nature of the €rst lessons of 
the books now in use) of the study of arithmetic* 
What the child dislikes at first, it seldom becomielii 
ibnd of afterwards. 

The first step being but imperlectly understood, 
the pupil is not fitted to take the second, and con- 
sequently, from being unable to help himself, /e- 
<iuires the aid of the teacher. The teacher's ex- 
planations do not assist him, for he is not prepared 
for them on this point— he does not understandt 
the first step. The instructer supposes the pup3 
stupid, and the pupil thinks that he has attempted 
wimt is too difficult for him to comprehend. 
The third step is tried, but with less success, 
for in the science of numbers the after steps al- 
ways require a knowledge of those which have 
gone before. In this manner ibe scholar is forced a 
short distance into the arithmetic without knowing 
where he is, or what he is doing. The whole is a 
mystery^ for in reality nothing has been learned. 

The teacher requires the scholars to commit the 
rules to memory^ but never gives or demands a 
single reason (or one of them. The pupil has no€ 
imderstood the examples — ^knows nothing about 

Q 
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the facts upon which the rules are founded ; and 
of course does not understand the rule, or see any 
direction or application in it* The teaoher is 
peremptory for the memoriter recitation of the 
rule, and the scholar, after many accusations of his 
memory, and much protracted labour, is able (from 
the mere association of words, for he has not, during 
the hundred readings, got an idea) to repeat the 
rule without the book. I have frequently met 
with some of the larger scholars who could 
promptly and accurately repeat every rule in the 
arithmetic, and yet not able to apply in practical 
life the most simple one, nor did they know one 
reason for any of them. How can they expect 
that such knowledge will be of any use 7 The 
great thing aimed at with teachers, seems to be 
tJie ready recitation of the ndefrom memory^ rather 
than the ready application of it to practical pur-- 
poses. 

The tables, also, which ought to be committed 
before any progress is attempted, are either en- 
tirely overlooked, or less than half learned. The 
child is at work in the rule of multiplication, and 
does not know how many four multiplied by four 
make. Every tkne he multiplies he is sent to the 
multiplication table. This constant reference to 
that which he ought to know, interrupts his opera- 
tions^— he forgets the last ^tep he took, and on ex- 
lunination the sum is Mrrong. In this manner he 
goes through the rule; and still ignorant of the 
table* He is, perhaps, ciphering in the compound 
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Toles, but does not know one of the tables of 
weights and measures ! If any thing is done, there 
must be a constant turning back to the tables : 
and there they should keep till they know them. In 
the every-day transactions of business, these tables 
are required, but the pupils have never learned 
them, and are thus compelled to spend considerable 
time in hunting up a book that will inform theiiij or 
to make confession of their ignorance, and beg the 
knowledge from some one of the company — a 
shameful resort, indeed, for one who has had the 
opportunity of acquiring this necessary knowledge. 
If the tables had been thoroughly learned at firs^ 
there would not have been this delay and embar- 
rassment in working the sum in the school-room, 
or in transacting the necessary business of life out 
of it. But few scholars graduate at our district 
schools, m^ho are able to recite the one-twentieth part 
of the tables. They are consequently unprepared 
for the most common transactions in practical life. 
There is another defect found in nearly every 
school. The scholar has been labouring on a sum 
for some time, but cannot get it right He carries 
it to the teacher, who takes the slate to himself 
and does the sum, the scholar at the same . time 
looking at something else. The slate is returned 
with the sum done out, and the boy takes his seat. 
Does he now examine the work of the teacher^ 
and see what was done to obtain the answer? 
Not at all. Why 7 Did the teacher explain it to 
him? Na Has he anymore knowledge. of- tho 



worn now than lie had before he west to tfie so^ 
strpcter ? No. What does he do then 7 Whyr 
he Tixhs out the sum and proceeds to the next He 
has got over U^ he has gained so mueb towards th(r 
end of the book ; whether he ean do the sum or 
pot is of no consequence to him or trouble to the 
teacher. Such, it is frequeotly seen^ is the indi6^ 
ference of the teacher, and the superficiality of the 
scholar. 

In the books cm the subject of arithmetic now in 
genera) use in district sehoolSf the scholar meets 
with but few practical examples^ Their naturCr 
and the form in which they are presented, differ 
widely from the examples which occur in thr 
nflairs of life. The youth, not seeing that tht 
general, leading principles are the same in both 
Maes, knows not how to apply the knowledge of 
the school-room as an assistant in his calculations' 
when abroad; I hare known lads who hare 
f<gone through'' the arithmetic, requested, while 
standing by the counter, to ascertain the amount 
of several articles of goods, or yards of elotl^ 
which they, or their mother, or their sbter hare 
just been purchasing, but would iieaitate, and 
finally mention a sum which they had no certainty of 
the correctness of, and after all take the mer^ant's 
account with not even practical knowledge suffi- 
cient to examine it 

Why should this be so 7 Two reasons. The 
books are deficient in practical exercises, and the 
teacher does not direct the scholar's mind ficomthe 
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abstract principles and examples of the book to 
their practical use. If the teacher had frequently 
proposed such sums as occurred in the store, the 
scholar would know how to go to work, his expe- 
rience would 'give him &cility and correctness^ 
and the instruction of the teacher would always be 
present for his assistance. Teachers do not bring 
enough of the sales and purchases^ the measurements 
and calculations cfihe world into the schooUroom^. 
When a scholar has learned a general principle, ov 
an abstract proposition, the teacher should see 
whether or not the scholar can make any use of it, 
— whether he Can show ita practical bearing, and 
apply it to the every-day business going on in the 
world. But this is seldom done, and the scholar 
is little benefited. 

If a promiscuous sum ia given to a lad taught 
in this manner, he does not examine the nature of 
the sum, and find out the relations of its parts, and 
the first steps necessary to be taken, but ioimedi-* 
ately tries to find an analogy between it and some 
one which he has bctea .told how to work. The 
sum does not suggest its appropriate rule, and he 
knows aot what one to apply. After doubtfully, 
and probably incorrectly, trying one rule, and then 
another, and then a third,- he gives up in despair^ 
the sum is laid aside, or worked out by the teacher,, 
never to be looked at by the scholar. 

These are some oi the ^rcnrs in the present 
systems of teaching arithmetic. The reasons wh]? 
scholars obtain so, little that is. of aay practieojl usa 



from tfais branch of knowledge let our cKsfribt 
tchooliTy can now» we think, be clearly perceived. 
I will now give some direction8,that some of thesQ 
errors, at least, may be avoided, and that the 
science c^ arithmetie may be made pleasant and 
useful. 

When a child begins to use its senses, the first 
thmg, probably, which takes its attention, is the 
figure or form of material objects. The next thing 
noticed is number, or the existence. of many sepa^ 
ittte individual objects. Thus the child learns to 
count a few of the first numbers very early, gene- 
rally before it knows the names of the letters. 
Having the idea of number^ and being able to 
count a short distance, it is constantly making 
small calculations. These operations are per- 
farmed on their playthings, and other visible, tan-> 
gihte objects which draw their attenti<xn. They 
add one quantity or number to another : they take 
eiie quantity from another, and they divide a quan- 
tity into several part*. The method which chil- 
dren take to perform these mental operations is 
not always ^e most expeditious, and hence the 
necessity of givii^ them instructions in what they 
are delightfully and naturally engaged in. It wilt 
not do to give them rules at first The judicious 
parent or instructor will encourage these natural 
operations, perfixrmed in whatever manner Nature 
aaay direct After they are able to view what 
l^y have done, and reflect upon these caIoula<< 
liensy some defects should be pointed out, and some 
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iolproyementa suggested. Such eaeouragemeitf 
and direction will enable children, at an early ager 
to form a great variety of combinati^His of numberiL 
At this age the iniiid may be assisted by sensible 
objects. Abstract quantities or numbers, the child 
cannot distinctly comprehend ; a risible, tangible- 
sign should be used to represent them. 

As soon as the child is familiar with the exam- 
ples which come under the four simple rules, ad*^ 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, he 
may commit a brief comprehensive rule for each. 
These rules being founded on the very operationr 
be has already made and understands, have a- 
meaning in them, and they will give him more 
accuracy and expedition. Be^ns, or nuts, or any 
small objects which children may handle, can be 
used to represent the abstract numbers. For ex-^ 
ample, the child has &ve chestnuts, and we'wish to 
mdke it perform the operation of leaking two from 
five, and then telling the remainder. We take 
away two of the chestnuts, and ask it how many 
it now has. The rejdy is three* Then two from 
five, how many remain f The child answers 
readily, three. An answer it would not have 
given if there had not been- a visible illustration' 
of the quantity taken away and the quantity left.^ 
By increasing the number of the chestnuts, ^nd 
then dividing them among several individuals, in- 
volved questions in addition and division maybe 
answered. These visible, tangible signs may be 
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the tables, the teacher has a fine opportunity of 
commencing this discipline ; and he is culpable if 
he does not improve it 

When tf&e multiplication table is familiar to the 
memory, the pupil may be permitted to work the 
examples under the simple rules, as far as the com- 
pound rules. Here the pupil must stop and learn 
the tables of weights and measures. A knowledge 
of these will not only be necessary to understand 
and perform the examples under the compound 
rules, but absolutely necessary in the business of 
after-life. To know how many gills make a pint ; 
how many inches a foot, and feet a yard, and 
miles a furlongVor degree, is required of every 
one who lives in the society of men. These tables 
are generally learned so superficially, that the 
scholar has forgotten them by the time he has 
gone through the next rule in advance. 

When the pupils can say th^m forwards, or back- 
wards, or any other way chance may present them, 
let examples which come under the tables be given 
to the scholars. Working these will recall the 
tables, and give the pupils an opportunity of seeing 
their use and application. The teacher should give 
the class practical sums, not found in the book, 
requiring a knowledge of these weights and mea- 
sures. After the compound rules and reduction are 
mastered, the pupils may advance to those more 
complicated. It should always be the aim of the 
teacher, when questions are asked by the pupil, to 
ask such other questions as will enable the pupil to 
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answer his own. Knowledge which we discover 
ourselves is more acceptable and useful than that 
which others tell jus. The teacher should explain the 
rules, show their application, knd then throw the 
scholar upon their direction. He should strive to 
make the pupil think for himself, and believe that 
the book is all the assistance he wants, which gene- 
rally is the case with the late improved ones. If 
the pupil is not assisted by the rule, a second ex- 
planation must take place. P}o part should be 
passed over not understood. 

Some of the rules of the arithmetic have a more 
direct application with the labouring classes of 
society than others. These should receive a par- 
ticular attention. The simple rules, compound 
rules, rule of three direct, and interest, are among 
this number. A knowledge of them will make men 
ready and accurate. Under these the teacher 
should multiply practical examples, making them 
familiar in every shapes 

And, lastly, teachers should aim at rapidity of 
operation in all of the arithmetical exercises. It 
is a great advantage to do a sum quickly ^ as well 
as accurately. Great rapidity in numerical cal- 
culations may be attained by exercising ourselves 
in thinking quickly. This habit, likewise, will ac- 
custom the mind to be active on other subjects. 
Thus the two legitimateobjects of the science will 
be gained, useful knowledge and mental discipline. 
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SECTION XV. 

THS BB8T KETBOB OF TBACttlNO 6BAlfMi.1k 

GftiLMMAR may be termed the science of lan- 
guage ; and language, in the most extensive sense, 
is the instrument or means of communicating ideai 
and afiections of the mind and body from one ani- 
mal to another. The language 6{ brutes is inarti- 
culate sounds, but the language of man is articulate 
sounds and written signs or characters. These 
characters are combined into words, and when 
brought before the eye (from the common consent 
of men and common usage) represent to us the 
ideas of others. When these elementary characters 
or letters are united into words and inscribed on 
paper, or any substance which receives'their form, 
they are called a written language. Grammjar, 
then, as a science, treats of the natural connexion 
between these words, and makes known the prin- 
ciples which are common to all languages. These 
principles, upon which the grammar of a language 
is founded, are not arbitrary or variable, but fixed 
and universal. They are formed from the natural, 
permanent phenomena of the language in the same 
way that the principles of Natural Philosophy are 
formed from the phenomena of nature. The author 
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of a grammar collects these facts apd phenomena 
of a language, and from them forms the principles 
which make the science of the language. 

The grammarian sees in every language several 
classes of words of the same nature ; to each class 
he gives a name. For instance, words which re- 
present things, or whatever we may form a notion 
of, he calls nouns. Another class he calls verbs, 
another adjectives, and he finally perceives in the 
English language and names nine classes of words. 
Their natural distinctions are always seen, and 
make what is called the nine parts of speech. 

Again, these classes of words have various rela- 
tions to each other, and are sometimes modified by 
what they represent These relations and modifi- 
cations give rise to what grammarians call humber,- 
case, mood, tense, &c. Every individual has the 
same opportunity of Observing these facts and 
phenomena in a language, that the individual had 
who wrote the grammar. The author examined 
the language as it is, and has given you what he 
discovered. He has written out ^ science which 
is so obvious to all, and at the same time so simple^ 
that any one may learn it ; and they may not only 
learn ft, but they may make a practical use of it ; 
for the whole object of the science is to enable every 
perscm to write and speak with ease, force, and 
correctness. 

To do this is very desirable to all. Every per- 
son must Use language, and when it is used well, 
diere is a force and beauty given to the ideas which 

R 
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tfiey Qlberwiie would never have, tbam gramBwr 
boeomes an important study to alL Without this 
•tudy men will use either too many or too few 
wwds in expressing their ideas — ^they will use 
those which do not mean what they intend to say; 
or those which express more or not as much as 
they mean. They will put words in the wrong 
pbce, making their ideas obscure or unintelli^ble i 
and Uius tbey will always employ that powerfiil 
instrument, by which they act upon die minds of 
others in an awkward* disagreeable, and powerless 

manner* 

I am aware that grammar has been considered 
% difficult subject, especially to younger schdars* 
9ut I apprehend that most of the difficulties have 
arisen rather from the manner it has been tau^t 
tbiui from the nature of the scieace. He who can 
hripg two things together and see whether they 
f|re alike or unlike, and understand a thing, and 
perceive its qualities and relations to other things 
it may stand connected with^ may learn &e gram- 
mar of his language, and be able to make use of 
what he has learned, whenever th^re is an occa« 
sion of speaking or writing. 1 know how dry and 
useless scholars in our common schools have- found 
this study. The custom is for all to study gram- 
mar, yet, as £Eur as I have examined, I have never 
met with many scholars, educated in the district 
schools, who were benefited in the least Nearly 
every pupiLcould repeat the grammar from besgpi- 
nittff to end with 0reat fb^nomy. It was maoifert 
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that in aB dieir study cm tbe grammar lliejr had eiet^ 
eised no other fiicahy than the memory. They haA 
been taa^t to consider their grammar as somethhig 
which required to be committed, and nodung more. 

Years had been spent in doing this, and yet 
the scholar was just as unable to distinguish a part 
of speediy to apply a rule, or construct a sentenee, 
as if he had spent the whole of that time, in Gon- 
mitting to memory words and sentences to which 
he could connect no meaning whatever^ Tiie 
scholars had spent months, and more frequency 
years, in parsing, but had used the dictionary to 
find out what part <^ speech the word in question 
was, and then guessed its modification and gOT*^ 
emment. If they guessed what the teacher con- 
sidered as right, they went on, and nothing further 
was said ; if the guessing was wrong, the teacher 
corrected them, and the only manifestation they 
had to giye of understanding why they were wrong 
and the teacher right, was their ability to repeat 
the teacher's correction, and then pass on to gueas* 
tng out the next word. Thus the time which 
scholars devote to the study of grammar in oar 
common schools, is spent in eammiiting to memory 
and parsing by guess. 

Now why does not committing the grammar 
to memory qualify the scholar for distinguish- 
ing parts of speech; for seeing their relations 
to each other, and for perceiving their government t 
Why does he not parse with some correctness, with 
some certainty of the truth of what he is saying f 
Is the grammar which he has committed good for 
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nothing? or bais he not mental capacity sufficient 
to understand it? orhas he been taught to under- 
stand what, he has been learning, and make a 
practical use of it ? We believe the fault is sug- 
gested by the last question ; though the books are 
not faultless, for the^best system we have seen may 
,be improved either in its definitions or arrange- 
ment, or its adaptation to the youthful mind; 
and we know, too, that some have commenced the 
study too young, or with minds not sufficiently cul- 
tivated ; but the main cause of scholars not deriving 
any benefit from studying grammar, is their' not 
understanding the rules and definitions they have 
learned. 

Scholars seldom know even the object of gram- 
man -How can they know ^haf application to 
make of it ? . But- few teachers know how to assist 
the pupil in the study of grammar. The most of 
them do not understand it themselves, and it can- 
not be expected that they will give what they do 
not possess. I know of nothing in which our. dis- 
trict schools are so defective as^ they are in the 
art of teaching grammar. An entire change is 
necessary in the system now adopted. The study, 
iQstead of exercising only the memory by caok* 
mitting the words and sentences of the book, and 
the organs of speech by pronouncing after the 
teacher, should appeal to the judgment, and to what 
has abeady been learned, for assistance in making 
frrther progress. We think the study of grammar, 
if rightly taught, is level with the capacities of 
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scholars in our district schools at an early age. 
To get a practical knowledge of the science is not 
difficult ; the disputed points in the philosophy of 
the language may be, but these do not belong to 
the learner. Scholars are constantly violating the 
plain simple rules of their language, and the object 
of their attending to the grammar is to obtain that 
knowledge of the construction of the language 
which will enable them to avoid this inaccuracy, 
so offensive to good taste, and so disgraceful to its 
author. 

That the study may become a pleasant and 
profitable employment to all who engage in it, I 
win describe a system which has been thoroughly 
tested, and is now adopted by eminent teachers. 
It has been my lot to study grammar in the same 
way it is now taught in the district schools, and I 
am confident that I learned nothing which was of 
any benefit to me. I know that it was always a 
dark, uncertain, disagreeable study, disliked by the 
pupils, and avoided as much as possible by the 
teacher. I have, likewise, personally observed the 
practice of the system that I am now about to re- 
commend, and shall have the advantage of speak- 
ing firom experience. 

When a scholar opens his grammar, he meets 
(after a few preliminary remarks) with the names 
of nine parts of speech, or classes of words. These 
names or wcM-ds are entirely new to him— he has 
nevef met with &em before, and he of course has 
but a mere conjecture of what they mean. By 
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looking fiirther, he sees these technical terms iCf 
fined. He reads or commits to memory, the defi- 
nition ; but the definition has by no means given a 
full, distinct idea of the meaning of the term. 
There are two reasons why the definitions have 
failed in doing that for which they were intended. 
The first is, the definitions in the grammars now 
in use are miserably deficient within themselves. 
They either include words which are unintelligible 
to the scholar, or are of so abstract a nature, or so 
complicated, that they are as blind and as unmean- 
ing as the technical term itself. The great im- 
portance of giving correct definitions to this art 
has never been duly appreciated. There are in 
these nine parts of speech, the noun, the article, 
the adjective, the pronoun, the verb, the adverb, 
the preposition, the conjunction, and interjection, 
proper and natural differences ; and the best way 
of preparing the young mind to distinguish these 
differences,;is to tell in a clear, direct manner what 
these terms are. Unless he has a true perception 
of the thing, and can tell what it is, he will not 
^know how to distinguish it firom that which may 
have some resemblance. These defective defini- 
tions cause great indistinctness in getting the 
meaning of these first elements which constitute 
the science. 

The second reason is, scholars, from their 
previous habits of study, do not suppo^ they can 
understand what they read. They have never 
been required to do this : in learning to spell, they 



pronounced words without connecting with them 
any meaning; and they have learned to read or 
pronounce words in sentences without attaching 
any meaning ; and they now in like manner pro- 
nounce the words winch make the definitions of 
the grammatical terms, withoi^t even thinking they 
have a meaning which ought to be perceived and 
understood by them. 

Now» that a scholar may commence right, he 
should have an accurate^ distinct definition of each 
part of speech. If the book does not make the 
definition of the term clear and intelligible to the 
pupil, the teacher should do this by examples and 
illustration. The teacher should also see that the 
pupil thinks of what he is saying, and that he under- 
stands what the words mean. Let the instructer 
select a noun (and this should be done when the 
scholar first commences the study, not after he has 
committed, as the usual practice is, the whole 
grammar), and request the pupil to tell the part of 
speech: this the pupil will generally do, if he ten- 
derstands the meaning of the word that is selected^ 
and the definition of a noun. If he does not under- 
stand the meaning of both, he will only guess ; 
there will be no certainty. And here can be seen 
the reasons of so much guessing in the parsing exer- 
cises — ^ignorance of the sentiment they are parsing, 
and of the definitions of the parts of speech. Let 
the teacher point out a large number of words 
which are names of things, or names of notions in 
the mindi and ask the pupils their part of speech. 
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Wtien they eim readfly dutinguish a noun, let the 
teacher, to see if the scholars understand the defi- 
nition of the term noon, mention some words 
which belong to other parta of speech, and thus 
ascertain whether they can distingaish the noun 
from other words by its definition. Then the 
teacher should require the pupils to point out 
nouns, and tell why they are so. When they are 
accurate and ready in this exercise, the instructer 
should teach them to distinguish between the 
singular and plural numbers. This, as there are 
but two numbers, they will soon do. I*hey should 
be told distinctly what made a noun singular and 
what plural. Then let them name nouns of each 
number. 

After this, let them leam the gender of nouns. 
LfOt them know what gender means, and require 
them to mention nouna in the masculine gender, 
and then s<Hne of the feminine, and others of the 
neuter gender. On this they should practise till 
the gender of any noun is perceived instantly; and 
then Aiey should know the distinction between 
proper and common nouns. After this the person 
of nouns should be attended to ; that the one that 
speaks is first person; the one that is spoken to 
sdcond person ; and the person or thing spoken 
of is third person. And lastly, in this first exer* 
cise Willi nouns, let their case be understood. Let 
them know that case means condition, and that 
this eondftion alters according to the relations Ae 
word may have to others in the same sentence. 






Let. these relatibnsbese^n; so that case will always 
be known. Now- the scholars should parse the 
noun in its states. Let the words, for example, — 
" Father's house'* be given. Let them tell the part 
of speech of father's ; whether a proper or commpon 
nbun; whatgcfnder; what person; what number; 
and what case. Let them go through with the 
word house in the. same way. This exercise on 
the noun should be continued for a considerable 
time.^ Thi& is all interesting, and may be made in* 
telligible to small scholars. By this, means they 
will understand the terms, and learn to think and 
discriminate between the several conditions c^ 
words of the same part of speeck 

At this point let the two articles be pointed out 
by the teacher, and the distinction between the tWo, 
and the nature and use of each made plain to the 
pupil. Let their position before noons be seen, 
and the general use of " an" instead of " a" before 
words beginning with a vowel. 

After this, let the classof words called adjectives 
be given to the pupils for their next lessons. Let 
the teacher show the class the nature of scdjectives ; 
that they include those words which are added or 
joined to nouns for some purpose, generally to ex- 
press their quality. Let the scholars see that they 
have neither number, gender, or case i that the ad- 
jective never changes, except in its degrees of com- 
parison; and that these degrees are three. Let 
a number of words from the class of adjectives be 



diown to the oia« ; and they required to leH vikf 
they eve in tfaii elan of worde. 

Now the teecher should eame the three parti 
of speech which the class have leereed; say, **a 
wise maBt" aod request the echdar to parse it 
Tb9 scholars then say, that "* a" is an indefinite 
artic]e» and tell the reasonr-that << wise** is an ad* 
jective, because it describes die qualities of " manL^ 
Then the pupil should be taught the formation and 
nature of the positive, comparative, and superlative 
degrees. When he undeivtands these, he diould 
put those in the positive state into the other states, 
and name the comparative and positive states of 
those he finds in the superlative. He dK>uld be 
exercised for some time in learmng the nature of 
adjectives, and. in changing them through their 
degrees. 

The class of words called ** prcmouns^ should 
be attended to next. The scholars should know 
distinctly what a pronoun is, — ^the difibrence be- 
tween the three Knds clearly perceived, and the 
appropriate use of tins part of speech. The pupil 
now should be exercised in pointing out the words 
that belong to the class of pronouns, and likewise 
tell which are relative, and which are personal, 
and which are adjective. After sufficient exercise 
in this, the scholar may go to the ** verbs.'' 

As this is a complicated part of speech, the 
teacher should proceed with order, distinctness, 
and thoroughness. Care should be taken to giVe 
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the Tpupi a conrect definition of the Bame, ** verb.*^ 
As nouns are names of tiungs, so verbs are the 
aames of actuHuu 

Let a niimber of words bdooging to the class 
of verbs be shown io the pupils ; let their use and 
nature be seen, and all the properties by Whidl 
they difibr from odier parts of speech. The pupif 
should not, at present, attend to the distinctions 
between the active^ passive, and neuter verbs, or 
the peculiarities of the irregular Verbs. The 
simple definition of a verb, free firom any of its 
modifications, is sufitei^it now to fix in the pupS's 
mind. The scholars may then be taught that 
verba have person, number, mood, and tense. The 
last two words are new to them, and should be 
deSoBd intelligibly. When they know the use of 
mood and tense by a variety of examples from the 
teacher, they should attend to die diflferent moods 
and several tenses. There is so much technical 
phrasedogy in this part of all grammars, and the 
differences in the forms of the verb so nice aiid ab* 
stract, that the teacher will find it necessary to be 
copious in his examples^ and ingejiious in his 
ittu^atims. The pupil should conjugate one of 
the verbs throii^h the active voice. In doing this, 
the appropriate form of the moods and tenses 
should be remembered. When ^ child is femiliar 
with the active voice, let it attend to the passive, 
eajrdidly comparing it with the acture, and noting 
all the distinctions. Aiker the ocHijogation of this, 
ki the neuter verb be studied in the same way. 
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Then the auxiliary verb ''to have," and the 
irregular verbs may be learned. A little order 
and patience on the part of the student, and femiliar 
illustration on the part of the teacher, will soon 
obtain the mastery of the verb. . 
* When this is done, let the nature and use of the 
** adverb'* be the subject of the lesson. The words 
it qualifies, the several classes, &c., the pupil should 
distinctly see. Then the ** prepositions," with their 
usual position, and their use in connecting words 
with one another by showing their relations.' 
Then the ** conjunction," with the distinction be- 
tween the copulative and disjunctive, and the use 
of each. And, lastly, the " interjection," serving to 
express the emotions of the speaker or writer. 

The pupil is now supposed to understand the 
terms that he is obliged to use in the study of 
grammar, and also to be acquainted with the nine 
sorts of speech, and their most usual modifica- 
tions. Much of the language of the grammar was 
entirely new to the scholar, and he may now con- 
sider himself as through the driest and most diffi- 
cult part. 

At this stage of the study, the pupils should be 
detained some time in acquiring readiness and ac- 
curacy in naming the different classes of words, 
and in putting them through their respective and 
various modifications. When this can be done 
without hesitating or missing, the pupil should 
learn and apply the rules of syntax^ For this ex- 
ercise he is now prepared ; he can now see the 



temoa of fanruig ndas. Tbe faete and pheaonieiia 
upon which th6. rules are fouaded he has been 
atleadi^g' to ; he knows what gave lise to them, 
*--nhow they were made, aad their true^ uae. 

By this method he has learned grammar m tha 
same way that he acquired knowledge when 
Nature was his teacher ; the particulars before the 
generalsythe facts before the principles. To .fill 
the mind with general rules, without knowing a 
reason for one of them, — ^to compel the pupil to give 
them without sed^g their application, to load 
the naemory with undefined terms, — ^to expect the 
pupil to discriminate between thiijg^ whi<^ mu«t 
and will appear to him to be the same, and to re- 
peat words for years, without annes;ing to them 
one idea, is the prefient mode of teaching grammar. 
The system that I hare now recommended, in tht 
hands of a <:QHipeteiit teacher, mill aecmre iniereai 
to this science 4md snmre practical knowledge frmn 
a$ siiitdf. 

When-fK^lars see the properties, relations, afldt 
jj ov ew m ient of words, diey riioiild be exercised oa 
fiilse etymology; sentences of this natore being 
giren to them for ooirection. Theteachegr shtxaid 
always make them gi^^etheir iieasons for the altera^ 
tioa. Then the sehdars sho^hl examine seifteiiees 
Jifiach preaeiit iGedse qrntax. The instmcter dhouU 
always watch for.fiuilQr seatenees in the coav^^ 
aalions <»r compostliens of fcis pupils. When he 
detects aay^ theur autfiors ^ouid be reqttufed to 
eorreet them by their knowledge . ^f s^^mmeiu 
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The scholar should make constant use of 4Bi 
knowleclge in correctiDg the bad grammar he will 
be sure to hear in every society ; and he himself 
should, after this, "write and speak with pro* 
priety.**, ' 



SECTION XVI. 

mSTOBT SHOUI.D BS UASm ▲ STVPT IN DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 

• 

Thb American youth have sadly neglected the 
Uslory of- their country.- I know of nothing so 
easily accjuired, so highly important, so useful to 
all, and at the- same time so thrillii^ in interest, 
concerning which the American people manifest so 
much ignorance. Many of those who have had the 
higher privileges of education are femiliai* vnth the 
histories of the nations of antiquity ; are well ac- 
quaintefji with the histories of the more distinguished 
nations of the present day ; and yet ahnost entirely 
ignorant of the. history of their own people siui 
country. Histories which are purchased and read 
are not histories of omr forefathers ; but of fore^, 
remote nations, or those who are now gone from 
the earth. We turn our attenticm to ^ dcHD^ 
jmd sayings of other nations, as if there was nothing 
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instructing or interesting in our origin, growth, and 
greatness. How seldom do we meet with men, 
even among the better informed, who are able to 
rehearjse their country's deeds, or call th9 n^imes of 
those who toiled and bled for their country's Kberty ! 
This is not the tribute we owe to those who bled 
for our blessings. The youth of this free and in- 
depenclent government should prize the. American 
history as the great register of civil rights and 
noble deeds. They should embalm it upon their 
memory, and be ready, at all times, to repeat the 
story of their liberties. No lesi^ons are more use- 
ful than those we learn from history. They are 
eounsels from the experience of nations. The 
light that history sheds upon time now^ne iUu- 
mines the time that is yet to come. History is the 
great telescope of the future. . Then, who is so 
well prepared to. foresee his country's destiny, or 
labour for his country's good, as that man who has 
been taught by his country's history ? What man 
can vahie his nation's liberty and prosperity, ex<> 
cept he has read their cost ? Yet, how few 
of those who are n^w our country's hope, and 
«K>on will I^e her men and rulers, who know any 
thi]% of her history 1 There is scarcely, a primary 
school where it is taught, and but few of the higher 
. schools make it an important study I This should 
not be so. The history of the United States should 
be taught at home, and at school, and in c(mver9a* 
tion by the way-side. Every member of society, 
ewry citizen- of this Qomm<mweaItb, should be in- 
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timately acquainted with ev^ry br^t example or 
importaat event in our history. These should be 
the tfaemes of our highest eloquence, and to them 
we should ever appeal. What is there of more 
interest to the American youth th^n the first settle- 
ment of this great continent? Where did these 
bold spirits come from, and what was Aeir after 
history ? Who did they find here, and what has 
been. the fi^ieadship, or enmity, between the native 
and the European 7 What was the character of 
the first settlers of this New World,and under what 
government did they live for some time ? Is the 
government the same now, and if not, when waa 
the change, and what ¥rere the causes? What 
were the consequences of refusing to obey the gov- 
ernment of otherSr and declaring oui^Ives an 
xidependent people? Who were the great men 
foremost in this noble work ? How many did we 
number when we fought fotr our liberty f Who 
suffered and died for freedom? How long were 
we in achieving out independence I Who assisted 
Its? How much was the nation in debt at that 
time ? Who were the gveat leaders in the struggle 
fer-Kberty? How have they been honoui^t 
What distinguished men have lived nnce ? What 
has been our increase and prosperity? What 
changes are we makif^ on this continenf 7 How 
are we regarded by other nations, and what are 
our prospects ? ' • . 

Who is there, that enjpysihe bounfies of this land 
and the ble88in^& of its liberty, that does not want 
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to anaiwer these questioDs, and many others like 
them? What youth is willing to step into man* 
hood, ignorant of this wise and deeply interesting 
volume, which our history presents 7 The history 
of the United States should be taught in every 
district school ; and it should always be studied 
with a map. Historical information will give 
interest to places, and lend a charm to geography. 
A knowledge of history will tell us how others have 
lived, and enable us to compare ourselves with the 
pa&t^ and prepare ourselves for the future. 



. SECTION XVII. 
GOMFOsinoN aHoinj> bx paactb^o nr bistbiot 

SCHOOLS. 

CoifPosiTioif is but little attended to in our com« 
mon schools. Scholars are seldom required to 
combine and arrange their ideas ; and they rarely 
put their knowledge of any subject into the form of 
a written language. This is one of the great de- 
fects iu the present syst^n of teaching. There 
are several reasons for this. To compose well 
is not a necessary qualification in the teacher, 
under the present system of inspection. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, Uie iospedofs never 
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laqttiie or af certain whellier or not the oandulatflf 
can think naturally and connectedly on any one 
aobject, and clothe \d» thonghts with language 
which is appropriate and grammatical: and the 
consequence is, that but few teachers compose with 
ease or correctness. What they perform with 
difficulty and imperfectly, they will not foel dis^ 
posed (and if they did would be unable) to teach 
others. Hence the art of composing has but 
Texy little importance in the estimation of the 
teacher, and is entirely disregarded by the scholars. 
Parents are not in the habit of composing, and take 
no pains to haye the art taught their children* 
They are pleased when it is- discovered that their 
child writes a good letter ; but the means of en* 
suring this excellence they wholly ; disregard* 
They seem to forget that the ability of expressing 
one's thoughts with readiness and perspicuity, is 
ai3quired only by long, practice and good instrao 
tion. They do not see that an apprenticeship in 
this is as necessary as in any thing else ; thus, they 
do .not ccHisider that which wottkl give thoir ehil-' 
dr^n this desirable qualification* 

The scholars suppose composition a mystery f. 
sKHinetfaing that doea not belong to £Aem» hut to Aosei 
who have great learning and a wonderful genius* 
They look upon it a^ a thing im{K>8sible tixat they 
should learn to write ; and what they regard so fiur 
beyond their reach, they never make any efforts to^ 
obtauu I know of nothing for which schokurs 
ipnaUy have such an aUtonenoe, and wbidi they 
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make siieh efibrtv to shun, as compoiition. They 
struggle with the yacaaty undisciplined inind till 
they become exhausted, and then give up in de- 
i^ir. They feel that their labour has been fruit* 
less and wearisome, and are -heartily glad to 
escape, wishing never to resume the task again. 

One i^ause of the difficulty is an improper 
choice of tibeir subject. They generally select one 
which they know nothing of; one that would 
pussle a skilfol writer to handle intelligibly; and 
one that is abstract and indefinite, and altogether 
above their comprehension. By trying to grasp 
subjects of this kind, the mind perceives nothing 
distinctly ; the thoughts become vague and unoer** 
tain, and the little that may b& written, after much 
toil, is unconnected and dissatisfactory. Anothet 
difficulty is, they think that they must write some* 
thing that no one else has Written, and that theip 
very language must be in a new idiom, or else it 
cannot be considered as their own. Thus, by ue* 
lecting subjects with which they are unacquainted, 
and which their minds are not able to investigate^ 
and by supposing that something; perfectly original 
and new must be produced, they put obstacles in 
die way which neither patience nor perseverance 
-ean overcome ^ and, B&ei repeated effihts, they 
consider composition to be sotaiethiqg that sonoM^ 
gifted few only have executed by a aoH of nsMigical 
and supernatural power. . 

In other arts^ it is usual to begin, for the sake of 
practice, with to easiest ; bm the reverse tahc» 
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place in learning the art of composiiqr. The 
scholar has a harder task assigned him, and one 
in which he is less likely to succeed than be will 
meet with in the actual business of life. The 
scholars choose such subjects that th^ know not 
what to say or how to say it They select sub- 
jects about which they have scarcely any informa- 
tion, and nb interest, — concerning which they know 
little, and- care still less. And hence it commonly 
happens, that an exercise, composed with diligent 
care by a young pupil, will be very greatly in- 
ferior to a real letter written by him to his friends 
on subjects that interest him. On real occasions 
of after-lifer for which his school exercises were de- 
ngned to prepare him,he will find that he writes both, 
better and with more facility than on the ort^/icia/ 
occasion, as it may be called, of composing a de- 
clamation. And he will discover that he has be^i' 
attempting to learn the easier by practising the 
harder. But, what is worse, it will often happen 
that st^ch exercises will have formed a habit, of 
stringing together empty commonplaces and vapid 
declamations ; of multiplying words, and spread- 
ing out die matter tliin ; of composing in a stiff, 
artificial, and fiigid. manner; and that this habit 
urill more or less cling through life to one who 
has been thus trained, and will infect all his future 
compositions. 

The only preventive of these evils is a most 
scrupulous care in the selection of such subjtf^ for 
exercises as^ are likely to be intereMng to the pupil. 
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icnd on which he has, or may (With pleasure, and 
without much toil) acquire sufficient informati<Mi. 
Such subjects will of course vary, according to the> 
learner's age and intellectual advancement; but 
they had better be rather below than much above 
him. Compositions on such subjects, and in a ffee, 
natural, and simple style, may be thought puerile 
by those who practise the opposite mode of teach- 
ing ; but you will see a picture of the writer him- 
self; boyish', indeed, it may be, in looks and sta- 
ture, in dress and demeanour, but lively, unfet- 
tered, and natural, giving a fair promise for man- 
hood; and, in' short, what a boy should be. In 
education, we should consider what is becoming 
and appropriate in each period of life* 

First,' subjects fdr composition should be drawn 
from the studies the pupil is engaged in ; relating, 
for instance, to the characters or incidents of any 
history he may be reading. Secondly, subjects 
drawn from any conversation he may have listened 
to (toith inUrest) from his seniors ; or, thirdly, re- 
lating to the amusements, fiuniliar occurrences, and 
every-day transactions which are likely to hava 
formed the topics of conversation among his fa- 
miliar friends. Hiese subjects may be intermingled 
with as gfeat a variety as possible* And the 
teacher should frequently recall to his own mind 
these two considerations ; firsts that since the bene- 
fit pr(^x>sed does not consist in the intrinsic value 
of tfie composition, but in the exercise of the pupil's 
imndi it matters not how insignificant the subject 
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may be, if it will but interest him, and thereby 
afford him such exerciise. And, secondly, that the 
younger and more backward each scholar is, the 
more unfit will he be for abstr^t speculations, and 
the less remote must be the subject proposed, from 
those individual objects and occurrences which 
always form the first beginnings of the furniture 
of the youthful mind. 

Instruction and exercise in the art of composi- 
tion ought to have a prominent place in all our 
primary schools. Collecting and arranging their 
ideas would learn the scholars to think. It would 
learn them to think patiently and correctly ; and 
it would confine the action of the mind to one 
subject Thus, the exercise would correct the 
greatest of all evils in our system of education, 
viz. the want of clear, connected tfiought. 

It would do more; it would show the scholar 
how much he knew of the subject which he has 
been* studying. Scholars are generally very 
much deceived respecting the real amount of 
tiieir knowledge. They think they know much 
more than they actually do. After they have 
read a. book through, or finished a study, a few 
general ideas or prominent outlines may be re? 
membered, and from these the scholar supposes 
he has mastered the whole. But when he is re- 
quired to communicate his knowledge, or to put it 
into a composition, he finds that he has in reality 
but very little to say ; and he says this little in a 
very awkward, unintelligible manner,^ When tho 
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book^is laid aaidei he finds, that he is unaUe to go 
alone; and/ as respects intelligence for practical 
purposes, he is no more improved than he was 
before he read the book. But if scholars were in 
the habit of composing, they voould tkink when ikey 
read ;. and, bj writing their thoughts, they would 
know how much they have learned -by reading* 
Practice in composition would give scholars the 
power of expressing themselves with ease and 
elegance* We seldom find one, even among the 
most learned, who possesses this faculty ; and the 
reason is, they have not been in the habit of ar- 
rangmg their knowledge, and clothing it with ex- 
)>ressive language* Let all, then, who would learn 
to think, and who wish to ascertain how much they 
really know, and to have the power of imparting 
knowledge to others, pay close attention to the ex* 
ercises in composition. To write a composition 
is not so difiicult a thing as scholars imagine. He 
who can talk, can write ; and if he can talk cor- 
rectly, he can write correctly. Composition is 
nothing more than conversation put on paper. 
And yet, I . have seen lads who would continue a 
narrative, or a debating speech for a half hour or 
more, and still not be able in the same time to put 
tinree 'sentences upon paper. If they had been 
taught what composition is, and had practised 
it, writing would be as easy as speaking. There 
is no mystery in composation ; there is nothing 
in it to torture the mind ; it is as easy, and as 
simple as conversation; and all may learn to 
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write with fadlky and aoconcjr. Let there be 
tbe right kmd of practioe, and any one will soon 
poMOM the abflity. 

The teacher should require every scholar, who 
can read and write, to produce a composition every 
week* He should see ^t proper subjects were 
selected, and that the sdiohrs had suitable asskt- 
ance. The compositioiis may be handed to the 
teacher, vribo shoidd esEamine and correct them. 
He should so pdnt ont the defects, that the scholars 
would perceive and avoid them* Afte^ ^ com* 
positions have been corrected, tbe teacher may 
allot a certain hour, or half day in a wed[, for 
reading ibem publicly to the schod. He need not 
mention the writer's name, nor publicly the cor* 
rections he has made. Tbisexercise, if judiciously 
conducted, may be made pleanng to the teacher* 
and of the greatest benefit to the scholars. 



SECTION xvm. 

OOHVMMTIOR OP TBACBBRS. 

~ How lAall teachers beocHne better prepared fer 
their profession 7 How can they be continually 
knproving their minds and their systems ct instroc* 
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tion ? And how shall every teacher receive the 
light which the more experienced are constantly 
.throwing upon the subject of instruction? We 
know of no means so common to all, and so favour- 
able, as county conventions of teachers. Hereto- 
fore there has been but very little communication 
between teachers. The improvements which one 
has made have not been made known to others ; 
the incompetency of teachers, and the bad systems 
of instruction, have been concealed ; and united 
efforts of teachers have not been made to elevate 
and honour their profession. 

Other classes oi men hav^ had their conventions. 
Men of science, ministers, and statesmen, to ensure 
enlightened and united qperations, appoint their 
ccmventions to redress wrongs, correct errors, and 
make known the improvements and able sugges- 
tions that may be discovered or proposed by any 
one of the parts. The wisdom and experience of 
these conventions not only enlighten the people 
and sit in judgment upon their errors, but produce 
throughout the whole country similarity of feeling, 
and harmony of effort. For the peace of the 
church, the advancement of science, and the pros- 

• 

perity of the country, such conventions are abso- 
lutely necessary. But are not conventions of 
teachers equally necessary fotfHie improvement of 
our schools T Does not the difficult and respon- 
sible profession of teaching require all the light and 
knowledge tiiat can be obtained on this subject f 
Does not the inoompeleBey pf teachers iftvite aH tde 

T 
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•id thtt can be furnished from those who are better 
qualified by experience, and from other literaxy 
men ? Certainly, every one will say ; such assists 
ance is highly important ; it would afford that ne* 
cessary aid which teachers now have no means of 
obtaining. Yet so great is the apathy of the people, 
that we seldom hear of a teachers' convention. And 
when their proceedings are made known we find 
that but few attended, and that but very little was 
done. The manner in which these conventions 
are announced and conducted, excites but little in- 
terest ; and as yet, but a small number of teachers 
have been profited by them. But how shall 
teachers improve themselves if not by such con- 
ventions 7 Works on education have a very lim- 
ited circulation. Not one teacher out of a hundred 
reads any thing on the subject ; nor will they read 
before the living voice excites their attention. 
There are but few seminaries for educating 
teachers, and rarely a lecture delivered on schod- 
keeping. Teachers are seldom qualified when they 
enter into the profession, and they have neither the 
assistance of teachers in the vicinity, nor intelli- 
gence from abroad, either from books, or the 
speaking lecturer. This should not be so. There 
are means which teachers may use to prepare 
themselves for theil%»rofession, and for improving 
themselves while engaged in its duties. And I 
know of none so advantageous to teachers, and 
(bat is attended with so little exprase andwidihi 
the reach of all, as frecjuent town and county con* 
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ventioiis. If these are generally anDoonced and 
fidtfafully attended, they will not only be highly 
interesting to teadiers, but of the greatest benefit 
to our schools. 

Town conventions of teachers may be held every 
month, uid ooonty conventions should be called 
every three mo&tfis. They should be attended, 
not only by teachers, but by all the friends of ^du* 
cation. £ach individual should go prepsoed to 
contribute to their interest and usefulness, and with 
a hearty desire to promote the general cause of 
education. Each county association should have 
a correspondence with similar associations through- 
out the United States. By this communication all 
the improvemenfts or changes which have beea 
taade may be made known. The light which has 
appeared in any one favoured spot may shine into 
every part of the Union. The books which are 
published, either to be used in school or for the 
improvement of schools, may be made known, to- 
gether with the examination which others have 
given them. The periodical works on education 
. may be mentioned and examined. Notice of lite- 
rary conventic^s may be given, and delegates ap- 
pointed to attend them. Papers from the state or 
parent society may be read^ and reports from the 
county or auxiKary associations made out and seat 
to the parent society. 

It should be the object of these conventidtts 
and eonanunications with other associations to 
discover the origin of the defects in the present 
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•ysteniB of instruction — to ascertain the actual 
condition of the schools throughout the United 
States — to inquire into the character and qudifi* 
cation of the teachers of these schools— to find 
out the number of children in the United States 
who are in school, and the number who have not, 
or do not use, the means of education — ^to ascertain 
the progress the scholars make, and the amount of 
knowledge which they acquire in these schools — 
to discover the interest which parents take in the 
education of their clnldren, and the protection and 
assistance which literary men give to primary edu- 
cation — to convince the people of the necessity of 
general intelligence in a free government, and to 
make known the duties which every one owes to 
the free institutions of his country* Such are some 
of the high and important objects of teachers' con- 
ventions. But these are of a general nature, and 
belong to the welfare of the whole country. 

The mutual improvement of teachers is one of 
the first objects of these conventions. To rend^ 
this mutual instruction, each teacher, before the con- 
vention, should describe his system of instruction, 
and his form of government. Let each one state 
his experience in teaching the several branches of 
an elementary education, and that school discipline 
which he has found, after a fair trial, to be the best 
From this interchange of views on the best method 
of teacJiiog and governing, many valuable sugges- 
tions will be elicited, and many evils and defects 
disdosed. In this way, teachers will compare 



themselves with each other, and each one may be 
profited by the wisdom and experience of the whole. 
During the interval of time between the conven* 
tions, the teachers and friends of education should 
collect what information they can from abroad cm 
the subject of education, and make it known for the 
benefit of all at the meeting of the convention. 

Individuals should be appointed to deliver lec- 
tures before these conventions ; the object of the 
lectures being either to illustrate or simplify the 
branches which are taught in our common schools, 
or to make known the best methods of imparting 
instruction. Discussions, also, should be held on 
tfie best inethod of teaching children their letters $ 
and discussions likewise on the best method of 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar. Discussions on the government of 
children should be held, and on the best method of 
making scholars feel an interest in their studies, 
and also how a school may be made pleasant In 
carrying forward such discussions, and in deliver- 
ing lectures before the convention, each teacher 
should be willing to perform his part, and desirous 
of making all the transactions before the convention 
h^hly interesting and profitable to all who attend. 

By such a free interchange of thoughts and senti- 
ments on the business of their profession, teachers 
may render valuable assistance to each other, and 
create that harmony of feeling and good- will 
which is so necessary for their own hapjHness and 
the honour of their pi:ofession. From a want of 

T2 
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this interchaoge of views aod feelings, and the influ-^ 
ence of such associations, teachers have not be^i 
proverbial in their friendship for each other, but 
rather the contrary. Frequent meetings would 
make them better understand and appreciate each 
ether. 

Teachers likewise, at these conventions, should 
propose means for improving the intellectual con- 
dition of those parts of the country which they 
represent. They may excite an interest * in 
learned and benevolent men towards these primary 
schools. They may persuade parents to procure 
useful books and periodical works for their chil- 
dren, and to give them a fair opportunity for the 
improvement of their minds. Teachers may make 
known the uncomfortable condition of school- 
houses, and the general want of co-operation on 
the part of parents. If a statement of these evils 
should be made, the districts would feel it their 
interest and their pleasure to pay more attention 
to the education of their children, and their teacher's 
comforts and compensation. 

We believe that teachers, by frequent conven- 
tions of this nature, have not only the power of 
making themselves better qualified for their busi- 
ness, but of removing this great indifference which 
now prevails on the subject of education. 
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SECTION XIX. 

THE LOCATION AND STRUCTURE OF ITCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Many of our district school-houses are among 
the very worst specimens of architecture. The 
construction of these edifices has received but little 
attention or aid from the more intelligent part of 
community, and has been left to the care of those 
who have known or thought of no other model but 
the old building, and who have studied their pe- 
cuniary interest more attentively than the educa- 
tion and comforts of their children. I know of 
nothing among us that brings so great a reproach 
upon our affluence and intelligence as the low, 
dark, filthy appearance of many of our district 
school-houses. There is no part of the means 
of education that makes a stronger demand upon 
the learned and benevolent, and none which re* 
quires a more thorough reform, than the location, 
size, structure, and fixtures of the buildings in 
which nineteen citizens out of twenty receive their 
first impressions, their first character, and the prin* 
cipal part of their education. 

Objects which are constantly before the eye, 
although they may be inanimate, have a won- 
derful influence upon the mind* This being 
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acknowledged, the situation of a gchool-houae 
becomes a matter of great importance. * Bat 
I would ask the reader to think for a moment of 
the location of those he may have witnessed. 
They are frequently standing on a bleak, barren, 
stony eminence, where the winds and storms 
have an unbroken, chilling sweep, and the hotraya 
of the summer's sun one constant burning glare, 
where there is neither grass nor leaf, but heated, 
drifting sand, or sharp and flinty rocks. Such is 
the burning, desolate, dreary situation of many. 
Others are placed on some marshy, refuse piece of 
land, where the stagnant collections of water, and 
the noxious vapours poison the atmosphere, and 
make the situation gloomy and sickly ; and others 
again close by the road's side, where the passing 
of travellers, and the rattling of carriages divert 
and distract the mind. 

In addition to these gloomy, uncomfortable, un* 
healthy situations, and constant interruptions from 
travellers, there is frequently found close by the 
school-house a blacksmith's shop with its incessant 
pounding, and the cooper's shop with its constant 
** rub-a-dub," or the public inn, with all its noise 
and bustle ; so that if there is not be^am in the 
school-house, there is all around it. And how unfit 
the business and company of such places for chil- 
dren! How demoralizing the influence on the 
scholars, and how ofiensive and annoying to the 
teacher ! 

The structure of school*houses is frequently as 
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injurious and unpleasant as the location. Tliey 
are often low, and cramped, and miserably venti- 
lated ; the room sometimes is filled with smoke, and 
always with impure air ; the seats so high that the 
scholars are unable to touch their feet to the floor, 
but must sit bolt upright, without a back-piecot 
perched between the heavens and the earth ; the 
writing-desk, in front, as high as the eyes of many 
of the occupants ; the seats so arranged that the 
movement of one disturbs the whole seat, or in 
such a position that the teacher finds it difiicult to 
get near the pupils ; and the windows so scarce, 
or so small, or so filled up with wooden panes or 
hats, that but little light can enter, making the 
whole appearance dismal and painful in the ex- 
treme. O how entirely opposite to every thing 
that should accompany and assist the mental and 
physical development of children I In this tortur- 
ing condition, and in this dismal receptacle, which 
seems to be regarded as a necessary evil, the chil- 
dren are to remain for weeks, and months, and 
years. Can it be thought strange that they 
should dislike their studies? Can it be thought 
strange that they should rejoice when they are no 
longer compelled to enter this abode 7 Who would 
not " hate instruction I** 

I would by no means say that all school-houses 
are of this description; but I think that every 
reader has seen many that were attended with 
some of the inconveniences, if not all, that I have 
mentioned* X would earnestly request all to notice 
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the oonstruction and location of these houses, when 
they are traTeUtng throu^ any part of the United 
States. In the State of New-York, and in the 
New-England states, these buildings are superior 
to those in the other states, but my remarks are 
applicable even to many of the school-houses of 
New-England and New-York. 

But as my desure is not so much to point out defects 
as to suggest remedies, and to make known well* 
tested improvements, I will make some remarks 
upon the proper location, structure, size, fixtures^ 
and appendages of school-houses. 

And first, the location. This should be on a 
piece of firm ground, at some distance from the 
road, and where the air has a free circulation. 
The place should be quiet, and protected from the 
winds and the rays of the sun by a surrounding 
grove. The natural scenery around the house 
should be varied and beautiful ; and this is highly 
important, as all natural objects as well as indi- 
viduals have an influence in making us cheerful <Mr 
otherwise, in proportion as they appear pleasing 
and agreeable. When the parent selects a site for 
his own dwelling, he does not choose the most 
worthless corner of his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy 
spot, but a place that is dry, li^t, and airy, where 
the natural scenery is rich and beautiful, and where 
he will not be incommoded by others. Should he 
not be equally solicitous for the comfort, health, 
and happiness of his children, by selecting a pleasant 
situation where they are to be educated ? 



A child is educated by other teachers than 
books and schoolmasters. Every object that he 
sees, whether animate or inanimate, teaches him ; 
every flower, and plant, and shrub, and tree^ 
'* lessons of heavenly wisdom teach ;" and eveiy 
running brook, and singing bird, are teachers^ 
the air, and the earth, and the ocean teach ; and 
where they are the most eloquent, parents should 
place the infant mind. There is a difference in 
nature's teachers, and parents may choose the 
wisest and the most winning for their children's 
tutors. Then, let a loTely, delightful spot be 
selected for the school-house, let every thing 
around it be comfortable and cheerful. Let the 
school be removed from the noise and sight of 
business, and from every thing that would endanger 
the body or divert the mind. 

There are some districts which are not privileged 
with such locations ; and the parents in these must 
dioose the best spot they have. But how often 
have I seen a school-house standing in the very 
worst place in the whole district, because that 
spot happened to be central, according to the siur- 
▼eyor's chain, when, within fifty or a hundred 
rods, a shady, quiet retreat, a deUgfatful place for a 
school might have been chosen. 

The average number of children who are fit 
mibgeets for the school, in the districts of New* 
York, is about seventy. To accommodate this 
number, the school house-should be one story and 
a half high, forty feet long, and thirty in brsadtii. 
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This height will admit of a high ceiling, which is 
of great importance in a room that is filled. The 
walls should be overlayed with boards, as high as 
the heads of the Scholars, and the remaining part of 
the wall and the ceiling kept pure and bright with 
whitewash. The floor should be level, having an 
elevation opposite the door for the teacher. The 
stove should stand near the door, to let the current 
of air which rushes in drive that which is near the 
stove and heated to the distant parts of the room. 
There should be two entrance doors, an inner and 
an outer one. The outer one opening into an 
entry or hall, of sufficient size for the scholars to 
place their hats, cloaks, and botmets. The inner 
door, opposite the outer one, and opening from the 
hall into the school-room. 

There should be three windows in each side of 
the room^ and two in the end opposite the door and 
hall. The lower part of the windows should be 
at least five feet from the floor; and the upper 
sash should be lowered when air is admitted, in« 
stead of raising the under one. Windows of this 
height firom the floor, and of this construction, 
have many advantages. They prevent the scholars 
firom looking out; and being farther from their 
reach, are less liable to injury. The scholars will 
not be so much exposed to the air when they are 
laweredf and they will permit the impure air which 
rises towards the ceiling to escape. The windows 
should have blinds on the outside, and curtains on 
the inside. 



hx 
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The desks should be so constructed, that when 
one moves, he need not disturb the others ; and so 
arranged that the teacher may see all the scholars 
in the face, and have easy access to any one of 
them. The benches should vary in height, so that 
they may suit scholars of different sizes. The 
height should always be such that the scholar 
may rest his feet upon the floor. The edge of the 
desk, next to the scholar, should be directly over 
the edge of the seat. The distance between the 
surface of the seat and the sur£9ice of the desk 
should vary at least twelve inches among the diP 
jferent desks of the school, that they may be af^rp- 
priate for large and small scholars. The upper 
surface of the desk should be nearly horizontal, and 
about three inches higher than the occupant's 
elbow when the arm is distended. In many 
school-houses, the surface of the desk is so oblique, 
that the pupils find it difficult to keep their books 
and slates upon them. Others are so low that the 
scholars almost lie down upon them, and in this 
way remain in a very unhealthy posture. TTie 
body should be kept erects and the limbs as nearly 
as possible in a natural position. If the desk is 
high, the arm and shoulder must be raised, and the 
wrist bent, and this will soon occasion pain, and 
distort the body. How often are the lungs dis- 
eased, and the digestive organs deranged, by too 
low desks f And, on the other hand, how many 
distorted and deformed bodies, from having the 
writing arm raised up too high ? Teachers should 
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be careful that every scholar has a suitable seat 
and desk. 

School-houses are poorly ventilated. The breath- 
ing of each individual in the room destroys nearly 
a gallon of air every minute ; and the efluvia that 
is constantly escaping from the body passes into 
the air of the room. From these two causes, the 
air in the room soon loses its vital principle, and 
becomes loaded with disease. Breathing this pol- 
luted atmosphere produces the pale faces and 
meagre forms we so often see among scholars. It 
is this infected atmosphere that makes the teacher's 
employment so unhealthy. It is the poisonous state 
of the air that occasions the drowsiness and stupor 
among the scholars. It is the impure air that pro- 
duces languor, loss of appetite, and disease in the 
lungs. It is a wonder that scholars preserve either 
health or activity. How many have lost their 
health, and destroyed their constitution, by endea- 
vouring to improve the mind, but neglected the 
body I Let teachers, then, see that' their school- 
rooms are well ventilated, and that their scholars 
take proper exercise in the open air. 

Attached to every school-house should be a play- 
ground for the scholars. This will keep them from 
the dangers of the highway, and from the cultivated 
fields in the vicinity. This ground should be free 
from every thing that might injure the scholars. 
Every school-house, likewise, should have an out- 
building, for preserving the wood from the weather. 
This building will seldom be filled, and will serve 
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to protect the scholars from the storms, during the 
moments of recreation. 

There should be a good spring of water, or a 
pump, near the school-house. This convenience 
is not sufficiently attended to. The scholars are 
obliged to disturb and injure the property of the 
nearest neighbour, and sometimes to go a great 
distance whenever they wish to drink. A watering 
place should be provided for the school at a proper 
distance, and kept in such a condition that the 
younger scholars may obtain drink without diffi- 
culty or danger. 



SECTION XX. 

RHETORIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

There is scarcely a school-boy in the United 
States, ** three feet high,*' who has not been told, 
and repeatedly told, of the necessity of « learning 
how^ to speak. Scholars are by no means to sup- 
pose, that the- Author of their being has given them 
the powers of utterance ; these powers, they ares 
told, which will enable them to speak to their fellow- 
men, must be acquired from an instructer. The 
prevalence of these sentiments has brought before 
the public a great number of systems and teacherif 
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of elocutioQ* The i&structers in this art tell us 
where to find the emphatic words, where to sus^ 
pendy raise, or lower the voice, and when and how 
to give the thought the proper action. 

Now, it is probably true, that not one among 
the great number of those who have attended to 
these artificial schemes, can be found, who has at- 
tained a good natural delivery ; but there are many, 
probably almost as many as have fully tried the 
experiment, who have, by these schemes, been 
totally spoiled; — who have fallen irrecoverably 
into an afiected style of spouting^ worse, in all 
respects, than their untutored delivery. 

Many, accordingly, have not unreasonably con- 
ceived a disgust for the subject altogether ; con- 
sidering it hopeless that elocution should be taught 
by any rules ; and acquiescing in the conclusion 
that it is to be regarded as entirely a gift of nature, 
or an accidental acquirement of practice. Others, 
again, having more faith in these teachers and 
schemes of oratory, are disposed to encourage 
every proposal for ioaching this desirable art 
This encouragement, and the generally received 
action, that every one must kam how to speak in 
some way or other, has introduced these artificial 
rules and instructions of rhetoric, not only into our 
professional seminaries, colleges, and academies^ 
but also into our primary and higher schools. Onr 
district and public school have their weekly season 
lor declamation ; and every lad, big enough to say, 
^ Though I am young/^ &c. comes forward^ andU 
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CLOtoinaton-like, goes through with his orationy.ac- 
companyiog it with a certain number of changes 
of position, and elevations of the arm. * 

The practice of learning to speak has become so 
general and so popular, that the teachers of our 
elementary schools consider it a necessary part of 
a republican education to make their scholars go 
through all the stages of debate, declamation, and 
dialogue, enlivened occasionally with a little comedy 
or tragedy. Now what must be the effect of all this 
artificial training ? What must be its influence on 
the school-boy, whefn neither the sentiments he 
utters, nor the character he assumes are his own 
or supposed to be so, or anywise connected with 
him ; when neither the place, the occasion, nor the 
audience which are actualfy present hsLvetiny ihixig 
to do with the substance of what is said. 

It is therefore almost inevitable that he will stu- 
diously form to himself an artificial manner, which, 
especially if he succeed in it, will probably cling 
te him through life, even when he is delivering his 
own compositions on real occasions. The very 
best that can be expected is, that he may become 
an accomplished actor. But few are likely to 
attain such perfection (and it is a perfection wett 
lost) ; yet if he should have succeeded in accom- 
plishing this, he will have taken a most circuitous 
route to acquire that which will make him able to 
deliver his own sentiments impressively on some 
real occasion. 

There are many weighty objections against 

U2 
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adopting any peculiar marks for denoting diflferesl' 
pauses, empha^isy d&c. All such artificial schemes 
must necessarily be imperfect^ circuitous^ and inef* 
fBCtuoL They are imperfect, for thou^ the em- 
photic word may be pointed out, there is no variety 
of marlu that will suffice to indicate the different 
tones; yet on this depends not unfrequently the 
whole force, and perhaps the whole sense of the 
expression. Take, for instance, the following 
passage : — (Mark iv. 21) " Is a candle brought to 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed 1** It may 
be so pronounced as to imply that there is no other 
abenuUivef and yet the emphasis laid on the right 
words. But were this proposed system of marks 
brought to the highest perfection it would still be 
a circuitous road to the desired end. Suppose the 
emphatic word, the tone, the relative rapidity in 
utterance, could be completely indicated to the 
eye, the learner might ask, ** But why this tone and 
this manner?^' The only answer that could be 
given is, that these tones and this manner are 
natural, such as suggest themselves when one is 
speaking his own sentiments in earnest Then, if 
this be the case, why not leave nature to do her 
own wcnrk 7 Why learn to do that which nature 
will always make us capable of doing? Impress 
the mind fully with the sentiments, dec, to be 
uttered ; withdraw the attention from the sound, 
and fix it cm the sense, and nature or habit will 
spontaneously suggest the proper delivery. 

both the afaave ob^ctioas, if a per- 
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3on coald learo thus to read and speak, as it were» 
ly noUy still .the desired object of a perfectly 
Tiotural^ as well as correct elocution, wovdd nevir 
be attained in this way. The reader's attention 
being fixed on his own voice (which in singing, and 
there only^ is allowed and expected), the inevitable 
consequence would be, that he would betray more 
or less his artificial delivery ; and would, in the 
sanae degree, manifest an offensive affectation* 
We say, then, to form a complete artificial system of 
elocution by studying analytically the emphasis^ 
tones, pauses, degrees of loudness, &c.,and to frame 
nUes founded on these observations ; and then, in 
practice, deliberately and carefully to conform the 
utterance to these rules, must, from the very nature 
of the case, not only be unnecessary, but defective 
and impracticable. Moreover, he who reads in 
conformity to any system, must have his mind fixed 
upon the rules of that system ; and he who appears 
to be attending to his own utterance, which will 
always be the case with every one who is doing 
so, is sure to give offence, and to be censured for 
an affected delivery.. 

Many able authors, however, have written ela- 
borately on ^ good reading," or on elocution ; ene» 
rally ; and it is not to be denied that some ingenious 
and (in themselves) valuable remarks have been 
thrown out relative to natural and necessary qual* 
ities in good elocution. In the practical exercise* 

• 

of some systems the vocal elements are trained 
and cultivated to a degree of correctness. 
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the pupU other vuie would never have obtained. 
By close attention to the utterance, the elementary 
sounds of speech are made forcible and agreeable. 
To correct the habit of indistinct articulation (and 
the most of readers and speakers have this habit), 
practising on a series of the elementary sounds of 
speech, and on tables presenting their various com- 
binations, is the only and (where there is no physi- 
cal defect) the effectual remedy. The observa- 
tions which several writers on elocution have 
made on the vocal elements, are just and highly 
useful; but the rules and directions they would 
give for regulating the emphasis, tone, cadence, 
modulation, &c., have not only been useless, but 
in most cases highly pernicious. We think that 
every close observer, and every admirer of an im- 
pressive, natural delivery, will agree to the most 
we have said on artificial systems of elocution. 

Almost every one, even if they have not paid 
any critical attention to the various modulations 
of the human voice, has observed the different tone? 
of voice which the same individual makes use of 
in conversation, from those which he uses while 
reading, or ^speaking in public. So wide is the 
difference of the tones employed on these two 
occasions, that it seems as if two systems (one for 
conversation, and one for reading and speaking) 
had been exercising the v<Hce of every individual 
we meet with. And this, in fact, is the case. Na- 
ture directs our conversation, but art has taught 
lis how to read; and speak. Says Sheridan, in his 
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** Art of Reading/' ^ I have often tried an expm« 
ment to show the great difference between the«e 
two modes of utterance, the natural and the arti« 
ficial ; which was, that when I found a person of 
vivacity delivering his sentiments with energy, and 
of course with all that variety of tones which 
nature furnishes, I have taken occasion to put 
somediing into his hands to read^as relative to 
the topic of conversation ; and it was surprising 
to see what an immediate change there was in his 
delivery from the moment he began to read* A 
differerU pitch of voice took place of his natural onCf 
and a tedious uniformity of cadence succeeded ta 
a spirited variety ; insomuch that a blind man 
could hardly conceive the person who read to be 
the same who had just been speaking.'' 

Does good reading or speaking require this dif- 
ference T If so, they require something unnatural, 
for we see that men converse in their natural tones. 
But to read or speak in tones and manners which 
are unnatural, and therefcnre artificial, will never 
make good reading or speaking ; but it will cause 
just such a delivery as almost every individual hy his 
instructions is prepared to make, — stiff, measured, 
affected, powerless, and in the highest manner of- 
fensive. Such is the effect of not preserving the 
natural tones and manner while reading or speak- 
ing, and also of attending to artificial schemes of 
rhetoric 

The advantage of a natural manner, that is, a 
manner oo& naturally &lls into when he is reaUy 
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speaking in earnest, may be estimated irom this 
consideration ; that there are few who do not con- 
verse so as to give effect to what they are saying. 
Every one» when conversing earnestly, delivers 
his sentiments with much more clearness, force, 
and elegance than he would. read the same senti- 
ment if it was written down in a book. 

Our advice, then, would be, to follow the natural 
manner. The practical rule that we would re- 
commend is, not only to omit any studied attention 
to the voice, but studiously to withdraw the thoughts 
from it, and to dwell as intently as possible on the 
sense ; trusting to nature to suggest spontaneously 
the proper emphasis and tones. He who really 
understands what he is reading will be likely to 
read as if he understood it, and thus to make others 
understand it ; and he who feels what he reads, 
and is absorbed with that feeling, will be likely to 
communicate the same impression to his hearers. 
But this cannot be the case if the speaker or reader 
is occupied with the fought of what their opinion 
will be of his delivery, and how his voice ought to 
be regulated ; if, in short, he is thinking oihimsdf^ 
and of course taking his attention from that which 
ought to occupy it exclusively. 

Some may suppose that the natural manner 
which we have recommeded amounts to the same 
thing as taking no pains atoll; and after trying 
the experiment by reading or speaking carelessly 
instead of naturally, their ill-success will probably 
lead them to censure the proposed method. But 
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it is no easy task to fix the mind on the meaning, 
in the manner, and to the degree now proposed. 
When one is reading any thing that is familiar, liis 
thoughts are apt to wander to other subjects, though 
perhaps such as are connected with that which he 
is reading ; if, again, it be something new to him, 
he is apt (not indeed to wander to another subject) 
to get the start, as it were, of his readers, and 
to be thinking, while uttering each sentence, not 
of that, but of the sentence which* comes next. 
And in both cases, if he is careful to avoid those 
faults, and is desirous of reading well, it is a matter 
of no small difficulty, and calls for a constant effort 
to prevent the mind from. wandering in another 
direction, viz. into thoughts respecting his own 
voice — ^respecting the effect produced by each 
sound — the approbation he hopes from the hearers, 
&c. And this is the prevailing fault of those who 
are commonly said to take great pains in their 
reading ; pains which will always be taken in vain, 
with a view to the true object to be aimed at, as 
long as the effort is thus applied in a wrong di- 
rection. 

With a view, indeed, to a very different object, — 
the approbation bestowed on the reading, — this arti- 
ficial delivery will > often be more successful than 
the natural. Pompous spouting, and many other 
descriptions of unnatural tone and measured ca- 
dence, are frequently admired as excellent reading 
and speaking ; which admiration is itself a proof 
that it is not deserved : for when the delivery i« 
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reaify g&odf the hearers (except any one who may 
deliberately set himself to obsenre and crittcise) 
never think about it* but are exdusively occupied 
with the sense it conveys, and the feelings it ex- 
cites. He who reads in an artificial manner, makes 
a kind of running comment on all that is uttered, 
which says, " I do not mean, think, or feel all this ; 
1 only mean to recite it with propriety and de- 
corum.** But he who has the ener^tic manner of 
true natural speech, means, thinks, and feels all 
he says ; and recites it with propriety and decorum 
indeed, but not so as to make these take the least 
of the attention. 

But the natural, colloquial style of delivery should 
not be confounded with the negligent or the fa- 
miliar. The natural style is one that is suited to 
the sense^ the subjSct^ the place, and the occasion ; 
and this adaptation requires much intelligence, and 
a high sense of propriety. Thus, it will be seen, 
that there is considerable labour necessary in at- 
taining the natural style of delivery. If we follow 
nature, there is no opportunity for imitation; a 
true conception of the subject and the occasion is 
the only thing that can direct us. But in all pre- 
paratory schools, where boys learn to speak^ the 
whole attention of the orator and the instructor is 
given to the manner. The subject for recitati(Hi 
is one which neither interests the speaker nor the 
hearer, and the attention is given exclusively to 
the mode of delivery. Under the influence of 
such exercises, while the manners and habits are 
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fonntng mod becoming fixed^ the idiolar must ae^ 
quire an onnaturd, inefficient style of reading and 
speaking. 

There is not one public^ speaker out of five huft- 
dred who does not labour under the unhappy in- 
fluence of this artificial early training. By the 
time scholars have passed through their preparan 
tory schools they have acqwred such an unnatural 
delivery that the professor of rhetoric in the col- 
lege and professional seminary can do nothing 
niore for the student than correct some of his bajL 
habits. If the student ever makes an impressive 
speaker or reader, he must unlearn all he ever 
learned of elocution while attending to his pre- 
paratory studies. Bat unibrtunately, only a very 
few are able to throw off these bad habitsi and the 
feeble, artificial, affected delivery which they ac- 
quired in the elementaiy schools remains with the 
most of them for life. 

But it wiU be asked, Would you abolidi all kinds 
of public speaking and reading in primary and pre- 
paratory soheols f Would you have no exercises 
in these schools, either in debate, dialogue, or de- 
4slamation 7 Would you have our teachers give 
no instrufttioii whatever in elocution 7 Our an- 
swer to these questions is, that we believe there are 
no qualificaticMis or accomplishments moro useful or 
^•nuunental than good reading and speaking ; and 
that they deserve attentiea from the schdar and 
the teacher in prcqfKNrtiQn to their high value. Wie 
4faink it the duly of every elementaiy teacher la 
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ose OTeiy means in biB power to make eretj 
American youth who may attend bis instructions 
a good reader and a good speaker. But we must 
beg leave to dissent again from the method and 
systems now made use of to accomplish this de^ 
sirable end. We say, let there be none of the 
machinery of art about it ; let nature be the teacher 
• — ^tet nature, ever ready and ever able* suggest 
the manneTf and let not this be shaped and fash- 
ioned by art If the school-boy has disagreeable 
habits or ludicrous tricks when speaking or readiij^g^ 
let them be corrected ; .but, commencing with the 
boys before they have formed any decided manner 
whatever, we would respectfully recommend 
teachen; to make use of such means as will now be 
described. 

When children repeat the alphabet, and begin to 
spell easy words, the teacher should be careful 
that they preserve the common colloquial tonea of 
voice. In making their first recitations, they are 
apt to raise the voice to the highest pitch, or to 
sink it to an inaudible whisper. The conversa- 
tipnal tone is seldoin employed. It is Mrhile learn- 
ing to spell that children first learn to read and 
speak unnaturally. As soon as a book Is put into 
their hands, they think it necessary (from their bad 
practice witfi the teacher) either to raise or sink 
the voice; It is at this stage of their studies that 
ehOdren begin to acquire the habit of articulatii^ 
indistinctly ; of precipitating syllable aftei^sylhUe^ 
and of pudUmg all the letters of tbe wonl into coo- 
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fiisioiu Now they begin to dcawl or trail tfa^ 
letters, to abridge or prolong the syllables ; .and to 
pitch tiie voice on an unnatural key. If teachera 
are not attentive to children when they first begin 
to read, habits will be formed which will be cor- 
rected with greal difficulty, or remain with the 
pupil through life. I would request those who 
have not observed the fact, to mark the unnatural 
manner in. which inmost all young children read. 
Let teachers, then, be careful that their pupils kam 
to spell and read in an easy, natural manner. 

Another cause of bad reading is, teachers permit 
their scholars to read what they do not understand* 
The style or the subject of the reading lessons, 
which children are made to practise on, is usually 
such that no interest is felt in wjiat is said ; and 
the child receives little or no meaning from tha 
words be is compelled to pronounce. This makes 
the exercise a mere mechanical employment. The 
scholar obtains no information from the book, and 
hence never supposes it necessary to communicate 
any thing to his hearers. If the pupil only pro- 
nounces the words with ease and raiHdity,he gives 
the utmost satisfaction to MmselC and his teacher ; 
the sentiment he never thinks ofl The practice of 
pronouncing words, for months and years together^ 
without affixing to them any meaning whatever, 
produces the very worst habit which children can 
possibly acquire. The words and the manner in 
which they deliver them, are all the children ever 
bave attended to^.and^ in all probability, alj they 
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ever will attend to. Reading in this manDer^ dar- 
ing iimr eaiiy years, contributes greatly towards 
forming that monotcmous, mechanical d^ivery 
which is so preyafent both in public and in pri* 
rate. To prevent this exclusive attention to the 
words and manner only, the teacher should never 
sufier his scholars to read ^hat they do not under- 
stand. He should convince bis scholars, that the 
object of reading is to perceive (le sentiment of the 
author, and to coaiw^ it clearly and^ forcibly to his 
hearers. He should labour to make his scholars 
become absorbed with the views, feelings, and 
sentiments of the writer; and to witkdraui their 
attention wholly from themselves and their audi- 
ence. If teachers do this, they will cure one great 
eause of so much disgraceful, offensive reading and 
fl^peaking. 

Again, school-boys select pieces for d6clama» 
tions in which they can feel no interest, and which 
have no interest or relation to the audience that is 
addressed. This ruinous practice the child com- 
mence? when it first goes to school, and continues 
il till the education is finidied, whether at an ele» 
mentary school or at a professional college. Con*- 
tinned exercises like these will make any one in« 
sensible and unnatural in their delivery; the efiect^ 
wherever the experiment has been made, has not 
been otherwise, nor can it,, from the very nature 
rf the exercise, be any thing else. Teachers^ then, 
should not allow their scholars to speak any tlnng 
of which tbey do wA form a ngbt conception, and 
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IB vrtiidi they do not feel a lively interest Tto 
•ubjects fcNT declamation in schods sboold be thoea 
in which the speaker and the audience are deejdy 
concerned. Such subjects and occasions can 
always be furnished by an ingenious teacher. 

The school is a little world of fears and desires, 
of passions and interests, of ambition and do* 
minion ; and the teacher may take advantage of 
these conflicting emotions, and secure the most 
absorbing interest in the debates and addresses of 
his pupils. For instance, the scholars request a 
bolyday, the teacher says that he is willing to 
gratify them, if they can convince him that it is right 
to do so. The scholars, now, are allowed to ex- 
press their feelings, and present the claims of their 
petition. The teacher hears them with attention, 
and replies to their arguments with iieumess and 
respect. The scholars become deeply engaged ia 
showing the reasonableness of their request The 
teacher sees that decorum is preserved, and that 
each one has a fair chance in advocating the gene* 
ral cause. After the debate has continued a' rea- 
sonable time, the teacher makes the decision ac* 
cording to the merits of the case. This is one 
among the many occurrences which daily offer 
themselves for giving a real occasion and a real 
uUerest to the debates and addresses of school- 
boys. An ingenious teacher will always secure 
similar opportunities for rhetorical exercises in 
flchooL 

If all teachers would do this, and see that the 

X2 
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teholan pieseive a natural, colloquial iaue of roioe 
when they read and speak, and not aHow them U> 
read anj thing but what they Jinderstand, there* 
woald be much more natural ^eedt among scholars 
and public speakers. And this is the system of 
rhetoric whidi we would recommend teachers to* 
adopt. And though die teacher will not attain per*^ 
fsction at muse, yet he may be assured that while he 
steadily adheres to t&tr jilon, he is in the right rciad 
to it ; instead of becoming, as in the other planar 
more and more artificial the longer he studies* 
And every advance he makes will produce a pro* 
porticHiate eflfoct : it will give him more and more 
^fthiUhold sft theaitentioTit the understanding, and 
the feelings of the audience which no measured 
eadence and studied modulation can ev^r attain. 
As the perverted taste now is, others may be mom 
fcrtnnate in escaping censure and ensuring admirsn 
tion; but the natural reader or speaker will fitr 
move surpass them, in respect of liw proper objecti 
of the ocalor, which is,lo csrry hUpaimL 
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SECTION XXI. 
KEUOIOU8 iNtrmvcnoK ra common scaooLt* 

I AM 90 'well pleased with what Mr. J. Abbot 
has said, in bis ** Teaeher,'' on religious instruction 
in schools^ that I have thought it advisable to tx* 
tract from that valuable work what I desore should 
be said on this important subject 
' ** In consequence of the unexampled religiotts 
liberty enjoyed in this country, for which it is 
happily distinguished above all other countries on 
the globe, there necessartfy results a vast variety 
of religious sentiments and action. We cannot 
ea}oy the blessings without Ac inconveniences of 
freedom. Whei« every man is allowed to believe 
as he pleases, some will undoubtedly belieive Wrong, 
and others will be divided, by embracing viewHi 
of a subject which are difierent, though perJiapi 
equally ocmsistent with truth. Hence, we have 
among us every irtiade and every variety of religious 
opinion, and» in many cases, contention and stvifil 
resulting frixa hopeless efforts U> produce mA* 
Jonnity. 

^ A 8trang<»r who riwuld come aiiiong^ns wouM 
suppose, from the tone oi our i^gious journals^ 
a*d from .the aspect of sotiety on the snAgeci of 
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that the whole commimity was 
into a thoosand contending sects, who hold nothing 
in common^ and whose sole objects are the annoy- 
ance and destruction of each other. But if we 
leave out of view some hundredst or» if you pleasct 
some thousands, of theological controversialistSt 
who manage the puUic discusnons, and say and 
do all that really comes before the public on this 
subject, it will be found that there is vastly more 
religious truth admitted by common consent among 
the people of New-England than is generally sup- 
posed. This common ground, I shall endeavour 
briefly to describe : for it is very plain that the 
leacher must, in ordioary cases, confine himself to 
it By common consent, however, I do not mean 
the consent of everybody; I mean that of the 
great msjority of serious thinkii^ men* 

*< But let us. examine, first, for a moment, what 
right any member of the community has to express 
and to disagminate his opinions; with a view to the 
inquiry whether the t^adier is really bound to coi^ 
fiae himself io what he can do on the subject, with 
the comnKm consent of his employers. 

«« The French nation has been, for some time, a» 
is well known, strongly agitated with questions of 
politicB. It is with difficulty that public tranquillity 
is preserved. £very man takes sides. Now« in 
this state of things, a wealthy gentleman, opposed 
to the revoluti9nary {ffojecto so'constantly growing 
IIP theare, and firom pffinci]^ and feeling strongly 
attached to a monarohical goveramentt wiihes ta 



bring up his children with the sattie feelings which 
he himself cherishes. He has a right to do so. 
No matter if his opimons are wrong. He oi:^ht, 
it will be generally supposed in this country^ to be 
a republican. . I suppose him to adopt opinions 
which will generaUy, by my readers, be considered 
wrong, that I may bring more distinctly to view 
the right he has to educate his childremas he thitAs 
it proper that they should be educated. He may 
be wrong io form such opinions. But the ojunions 
once formed, he has a right, with which no human 
power can justly interfere, to educate his children 
in conformity with those opinions. It is alike Uie 
law of God and nature, that the father should con- 
trol, as he alone is responsible for, the education of 
his child. 

^ Now, under these circumstances, be employs 
an American mechanic, who is residing in Paris, to 
come and teaqh bis children the use of the lathe. 
After some time, he comes into their little work* 
shop^ and is astonished to find the la^ standing 
still, and the boys gathered round the republican 
turner, who is telling them stories of the tyranny 
of kings, thehappiness of republicans, and the glory 
of war. The parent remonstrates. The mechanic 
defends himselfl 

<^ « I am a republican,' he says, .' upon principle, 
and whereirer I go, I must exert all the influence 
in my power to promote free principles, and to 
expose the usurpation and the tyranny of kings«' 
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** To tliist the Frenchman might rery. properly 
ieply» 

***In your efforts to promote your principles 
you are limited, or you ought to be limited, to 
modes that are proper and honourable. I employ 
you for a distinct and specific purpose, which has 
nothing to do with questions of government ; and 
you ought not to allow your love of republican 
principles to lead you to take advantage of the 
position in which I place you, and interfere with 
my plans for the political education of my chil- 
dren.' 

" Now for a parallel case. A member of a Con- 
gregational society is employed to teach a school 
in a district occupied exclusively by Quakers, — a 
case not uncommon. He is employed there, not 
as a religious teacher, but for another specific and 
well-defined object. It is for the purpose of teach- 
ing the children . of that district reading, vorUmg^ 
and caJculcdion, and for such other purposes, analo- 
gous to this, as the law providing for the estab- 
lishment of district schools contemplated.. 

^ Now, when he is placed in such a situation, 
with such a trust confided to him, and such duties to 
discharge, it is not right for him to make use of the 
influence which this oflicial station gives him over 
the minds of the children committed to his care, 
for the accomplishment of amy other purposes wkau 
ever which the parents would disapprove. It 
would not be considered right, by men <^ tbo' 
wprldi to attempt to accomplish any other purposes 
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in such a case.; and are the pure and holy prin*> 
ciples of piety to be extended by methods more 
exceptionable than those by which pditical and 
party contests are managed T 

^ There is a very great and obvious distinction 
between the general influence which jthe teacher 
exerts as a member of the community, and that 
which he can employ in his school-room as teacher. 
He has unquestionably a right to exert upon the 
community f,hy such means as he shares in common 
with every other citizen^ as much influence as he 
can command for the dissemination of his own 
political^ or religious, or scientific opinions. But 
the strong ascendency which, in consequence of 
his official station, he has*obtained over the minds 
of. his pupils, is sacred. He has no right to- use it 
for any purpose foreign to the specijic chjectt foir 
which he is employed, unless by the consent^ ex* 
pressed or impHedf of those by whom he is intrusted 
with their charge. The parents who send their 
children to him to be taught to read, to write, an«[ 
to calculate, may have erroneous views of their 
duty as parents in other respects. He may know 
that their views are erroneous. They may be 
taking a course which the teacher knows is wrong* 
But he has not a right on this account to step in 
between the parent apd the child, to guide the 
latter according to his opinions, and to violate the 
wishes and thwart the jdans of the. fi>nner. 

. •* God has instituted the relation betweeh the 
parent and the child, and, according to any view 
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which a rational man can take of this relation, the 
parent is alone responeiMe for the guidance he 
gives to that mind so entirely in his own power. 
He is responsible to God ; ' and where onr opinions* 
in regard to the manner in which any of the duties 
arising from the relation are to be performed, differ 
from hiS| we have no right to interfere without his 
consent, to rectify what we thus imagine to be 
wrong. I know of but one exception which any 
man whatever would be inclined to make to thki 
principle ; and that is, where the parent would, Jf 
left to himself, take such a course aS would ulti- 
mately make his children uns^rfe members of society. 
The community have a right to interfere in such a 
€a«0, as they in feet do, Iby requiring every man to 
provide for the instruction of his children, and in 
some other ways which need not now be specified. 
Beyond this, however, no interference contrary to 
the parent's consent is justifiable. Where parents 
will do wrong, notwithstanding any persuasions 
which we ^n address to them, we must not vioMtte 
the principles of an arrangement which Grod has 
himself made, but submit patiently to the awfol 
consequences which will in some cases- occur ; re- 
flecting that the liability for these consequences, is 
on the head of those who neglect their duty, and 
that the Being who makes them liable win settle 
the account. 

« Whatever, then, the teacher attcnrrpts to do be- 
yond the specific and i^ned duties w4rich are in- 
diided ^among the objects for which he is em- 
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ployed, must be dotnebypermisrioHt^^y the Voluo* 
tary coasenty whether tacit or openly expressedt 
of those by whom he is employed. This, of coursei 
confines him to what is, generally, common ground 
among his particular employers. In a republican 
country^ where all his patrons are republican, he 
may, withqut impropriety, explain and commend 
to his pupils, as occasicm may occur, the principled 
of free governments, and the blessings which majr 
he expected to flow from them ; but it would not 
be justifiable for him to do this under a monarchy, 
or in a community divided in regard to this sub- 
ject, because this question does not come within 
the objects for the promotion of which his patrons 
have associated and employed him; and conse- 
quently he has no right, while continuing theif 
teacher, to go into it without their consent. In thtf 
same manner, an Episcopal teacher, in a private 
school, formed and supported by Episcopalians^ 
may use and commend forms of prayer, and ex« 
plain the various usages of that church, exhibiting 
their excellence and their adaptation to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. He may 
properly do this, because, in the case supposed^ tbi 
patrons of the school are united on this subject 
and their tacit conserU may be supposed to be given; 
But {dace the same teacher over a school of Quaker 
children, whose parents dislike forms and cere^ 
monies of every kind in reli^pn, and his duty would 
be changed altogether. So, if a Roman CatboUe 
ill intrusted with the instruction of a common 

Y 
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trict achool, in a comcottinly composed, of many 
JVotoftant denominaticMiSy it wouM be plainly hia 
duty to avoid all influeocoy direct or indirectt over 
Ae minds of his papils, except in those rel^ous 
swtiments and opinions which are common to faim- 
aalf and all his empbyenu I repeat tiie principlcr-^ 
J9E9 is emphjfedfor a specific purpose^ and he has 
no right to loanderfram ihuJt purpose^ except as far 
43 he can go with the common consent of his em* 

players. 

** Now the common ground, on religious subjects, 
is very broad. There are, indeed, many prinei* 
pies which are, in my view, essential parts of 
Christianity, which are su()jects of active discns- 
sion among us ; but, setting these aside, there are 
Other principles equally essential^ in regard to 
which the whole community are agreed ; or^ if at. 
least there is a dissentijog minority, it is so small 
that it is hardly to be considered. Let us look at 
seme of these principles. 

** h Our community is agreed that there is a God. 
There is probably not a school in oUr countiy 
where the parents of the scholars would not wi^ 
to have the teacher, in bis conversation with his 
pupils, take this for granted, and allude reverently 
and judiciously to that great Being, with the design 
^ leading them to realize his existence and to feel 
Us authority. 

** Z. Our community are agreed that we are re^ 
^fonsSble to €fod for all our amducL Though 
aome persons absurdly pretend to believe that the 



Being vrho formed this world, if iodeed they think 
tficre i» any such Beii^^ has left it and its inhabit- 
ants to themselresy not inspecting their conduct^ 
and never intending to call them to an account; 
these are too few among us to need consideration. 
A difference of opinion on this subject might en>> 
barrass the teacher in France, and in other coun- 
tries in Europe, but not here. However negligent 
men may be in obeying God's commands, they do 
almost universally, in our country, admit in theory 
the authority from which they come; and be- 
lieving this, the parent, even if he is aware that he 
himself does not obey these commands, chooses to 
have his children taught to respect them. The 
teacher will thus be acting with the consent of his 
employers in almost any part of our country, la 
endeavouring to influence his pupils to perform 
moral duties, not merely from worldly motives, 
nor from mere abstract principles of right and 
wrong, but^om regard to the authority of OotL 

*' 3. The community are agreed, too, in the heliet 
of the immortality of the souL They believe, almost 
without exception, that there is a future state of 
being, to which this is introductory and prepara. 
tory, and almost every father and mother in our 
isountry wish to have their children keep this in 
mind, and to be influenced by it in all their 
conduct. 

"4. The community are agreed that u^eAooe.a 
revelation from Heaven, I believe there are very 
few instances where the parents would not be glad 
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to have the BiUe read from time to time, its geiv 
graphical and historical meanings illustrated* and 
its moral lessons brought to bear upon the hearts 
and lives of their children. Of course, if the 
teacher is so unwise as to make such a priyilege, 
if it were allowed him, the occasion of exerting an 
influence upon one side or the other of some ques- 
tion which divides the community around him, he 
must expect to excite jealousy and distrust, and to 
be excluded from a privilege which he might other- 
wise have been permitted freely to enjoy. There 
may, alas I be some cases where the use of the 
Scriptures is altogether forbidden in school ; but 
probably in almost every such case, it would be 
found that it was from fear of its perversion to 
sect or party purposes, and not to any unwilling- 
ness to have the Bible used in the way I have 
described. 

•* 6. The community are agreed in theory that 
personal attachment to the Supreme Being is the 
duty of every human soul; and every parent, wiUi 
exceptions so few that they are not worth naming, 
wishes that his children should cherish that aiifee- 
tion, and yield their hearts to its influence. He is 
willing, therefore, that the teacher, of course with- 
out interfering with the regular duties for the per- 
formance of which he holds his office, should, from 
time to time, so speak of this duty, — of God's good- 
ness to men, of his daily protection, his promised 
favours, — as to awaken, if possible, this attachment 
in the hearts of his children. Of course, it is very 
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easy for the teacher, if he is ao disposed, to abase 
this privilege also. He can^ under pretence of 
awakening and cherislung the sjnrit of piety in the 
hearts of his pupils, present the subjects in such 
aspects and relations as to arouse the sectarian or 
denominational feelings of some of his employers; 
But I believe, if this was honestly and fully avoided* 
there are few, if any, parents in our country who 
would not be gratified to have the great principle 
of love to God manifest itself in the instructions of 
the school-room, and showing itself by its genuine 
indications in the hearts and conduct of their 
children. 

**^. The community are agreed, not only in 
believing that piety consists primarily in love to 
God, but that the life of piety is to be commenced 5y 
penitence for past sins, andforgivenesSf in some wag 
or otheTf through a Saviour* I am aware that one 
class of theological writers^ in the heat of contro* 
versy, charge the other, that Jesus Christ was 
aothing more or less than a teacher of religion, and 
tliere are, unquestionably, individuals who take 
this view. But these individuals are few. There 
are very few in our community who do not, in 
some s^nse, look upon Jesus Christ as our SaviouTy 
—our Redeemer ; who do not feel themselves in 
seme way indebted to him, for the o&r of pardon. 
There may be, here and there, a theological students 
or a contributor to the columns of a polemical 
magazine, who ranks Jesus Christ with Moses and 
with PauL But the great mass of the fathers and 
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mothers of evexy Dame and denominatioiiy through 
all the ranks of societyy look up to the Saviour of 
sinners with something, at least, of the feeling that 
he is the object of extraordinary affection and rev- 
erence* I am aware, however, that I am approach- 
ing the limit, which, in many parts of our country, 
ought to bound the religious influence c^ the teacher 
in a public school ; and on this subject, as on every 
other, he ought to do nothing, directly or indirectly, 
which would be displeasing to those who have 
entrusted children to his cure. 

'' So much ground, it seems, the teacher may 
occupy, by common consent, in New-England, and 
it certainly is a great deal. It may be doubted 
whether, after all our disputes, there is a country 
in the world whose inhabitants have so much in 
common in regard to religious belief. There is, 
perhaps, no country in the world where the teacher 
may be allowed to do so much, towards leading 
his pupils to fear God, and to obey his commands, 
wiA the cordial consent of their parents, as he can 
here. 

'** The ground which I have been laying out is 
common all over our country ; in particular places 
there will be even much more that is common ; of 
course the teacher, in such cases, will be at much 
greater liberty. If a Roman Catholic community 
establish a school, and appoint a Roman Catholic 
teacher, he may properly, in his intercourse with 
his scholars, allude, with commendation, to the 
opinions and practices of that church. If a college 
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i» established by a Methodist denomination, the 
teacher of that institution may, of course, explain 
and enforce there the views of that society. Each 
teacher is confined only to those views which is 
common to the founders and supporters of the par' 
ticular institutions to which he is attached. 

" I trust the principle which I have been attempt- 
ing to enforce is fully before the reader's mind, 
namely, that moral and religious instruction in a 
school being in a great degree extra-official in its 
nature,, must be carried no farther than the teacher 
can go with the common consent, either expressed 
or implied, of those who have founded and who 
support his school. Of course, if those founders 
forbid it altogether, they have a right to do so, and 
the teacher must submit; The only question that 
can justly arise is, whether he will remain in such 
a situation, or seek employment where a door of 
usefulness, here closed against him, will be opened* 
While he remains, he must fully and honestly sub- 
mit to the wishes of those in whose hands Provi- 
dence has placed the ultimate responsibility of 
training up the children of his school. It is only 
for a partial and specific purpose that they are 
placed under his care. 

** The religious reader may inquire why I am so 
anxious to restrain, rather than to urge on, the 
exercise of religious influence in schools. ' There 
is far too little,' some one will say, * instead of too 
much ; and teachers need to be encouraged and led 
on in this duty, not to be restrained from it.' There 
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is, indeed, fiir too little religious influence exerted 
in common schools. What I have said has been 
intended to prepare a way for an increase of it 
Mjr view of it is this : 

''If teachers do universally confine themselves 
to limits which I have been attempting to define, 
they may accomplish, within these limits, a vast 
amount of good. . By attempting, however, to ex* 
ceed them, the confidence of parents is destroyed 
or weakened, and the door closed. In this way, 
injury to a very great extent has been, in many 
parts of our country, done. Parents are led to 
associate with the very idea of reli^on, indirect, 
and perhaps secret, eflforts to influence their ehil<» 
dren in a way which they themselves would dis* 
approve. They transfer to the cause of piety itself 
the dislike which was first awakened by exception- 
able means to promote it; and other teachers, 
seeing these evil efifects, are deterred from attempt** 
ing what they might easily and pleasantly accom- 
plish. Before, therefore, attempting to enforce the 
duty, and explain the methods of exerting religious 
influence in school, I thought proper distinctly to 
state with what restrictions, and within what limits, 
the work is to be dcme. 

" There are many teachers who profess to cherish 
the spirit, and to entertain the hopes of piety, who 
yet make no efibrt whatever to extend its influ- 
ence to the hearts of their pupils. Others appeal 
sometimes to religious truth, merely to assist them 
in the govemm^it of the school. They perhaps 
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bring it before the minds of disobedient pupils 
in a vain etEort to make an impression upon the con- 
science of one who has done wrong, and who can* 
not by other means be brought to submission. 
But the pupil in such cases understands, or, at least, 
he believes that the teacher applies to religious truth 
only to eke out his own authority, and, of course, 
it produces no effect* Another teacher thinks he 
must, to discharge his duty, give a certain amount 
weekly of what he considers religious instruction. 
He accordingly appropriates a regular portion of 
time to a formal lecture or exhortation, which he 
drivers without regard to the mental habits of 
thought and feeling which prevail among his 
charge. He forgets that the heart must be led, 
not driven to piety, and that unless his efforts are 
adapted to the nature of the minds he is acting 
upon, and suited to influence them, he must as cer- 
tainly fail of success as when there is a want of 
adaptedness between the means and the end in any 
other undertaking whatever. 

" The arrangement which seems to me as well 
calculated as any for the religious exercises of a 
school is this : — 

'^1. In the morning, open theschool with a very 
short prayer, resembling in its object and length 
the opening prayer in the morning at the Congre- 
gational churches^ The posture which, from four 
years' experience, I would recommend at this ex- 
ercise, is sitting with the heads reclined upon the 
desks. The prayer, besides being very shorti 



thoiild be simple in its hmgoage^ and specific in its 
petitions. A degree of particukiity and fami- 
liarity, wlttch might be improper dsewhere, is not 
only allowable here, but necessary to the produo 
tion of the proper effect. That the reader may 
understand to what extent I mean to be understood 
lo recommend this, I will subjoin a form, such as 
in spirit I suppose such a prayer ought to be. 

« • Our Father in heaven, who has kindly pre- 
served the pupils and the teacher of this school 
during the past night, come and grant us a con- 
tinuance of thy protection and blessing during this 
day. We cannot spend the day prosperously afid 
happily without Thee. Come, then, and be in this 
^ooKroom during tiiis day, and help us all to be 
faithful and successful in duty. 

«< < Guide the teacher in all that he may do. Give 
Um wisdom, and patience, and futhfuJness. May 
he treat all his pupils with kindness ; and if any of 
them should do any thing that is wrong, wilt Thou 
help him jSrmly, but gently, to endeavour to bring 
them back to duty. May he sympathize with the 
difficulties and trials of all, and promote the preset 
happiness, as well as the intellectual progress of 
aU who are committed to his care. 

** * Take care of the pupils too. May they spend 
the day pleasantly and happily together. Wilt 
Thou, who didst originally give us all our powers, 
direct and assist us all this day in the use and im- 
provement of them. Remove difficulties from our 
path, and ^ve us all fidelity and patience in every 



iuty. Let so one of us dcBtPoy our peaee md 
ImffioMB this day by breaking any of thy com* 
naandsy or eii^ouragiBg our compamons in lis, or 
negieetiiig, in any respect, our duty. We bA all 
in the name of our Great Redeemer. Amen.' 

** Of course^ the prayer of each day will be rariedt 
unlessyin special eases, the teacher inrefers to read 
some form like the above. But let every one be 
mirnvte and pariicular — ^relating especially to 
setiools— to school temptations, and trials, and diffi- 
oulties. Let every one be filled with expressions 
relating to schools, so that it will bear upon every 
sentence the impression that it is the petition of a 
tocher and his pupUs at the throne of grace. 

^ 3. If the pupils can sii^, there may be a tingk 
verse, c^ aogaetimes two verses of a well known 
hymn, sung after the prayer at the opening of the 
school. Teachers will find it much easi^ to -in- 
troduce this i»«ctice than it would at first be sup* 
posed. In almost eiifery school, there are enough 
wh# can sing to begin, especially if the first ex- 
periment is made in a recess, or before or siler 
school ; and the beginning once made, the difficulty 
is oyer* If but few tunes are sung, a very large 
jHToportion of the scholars will soon learn them. 

'' 8. Let there be no other regular exerdse until 
the close of the afternoon school. When that hour 
has arrived let the teacher devote a very short period 
'-^-five minutes perhaps — to religious in^rucHon, 
given in various ways. At one time he may explain 
Mid illustrate some important truth: at another. 
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read and commeiit upon a very short portion of 
Scripture: at another, relate an anecdote, or fitct, 
which will tend to interest the scholars in perform* 
ance of duty. The teacher should be very careful, 
on such occasions, not to imitate the formal style of 
exhortation from the pulpit Let him use ho cant 
and hackneyed phrases, and never approach the 
sulgect of personal piety — i. e. such feelings as peni- 
tence for sin, trust in God, and love for the Saviour, 
unless his own heart is really, at the time, warmed 
by the emotions which he wishes to awaken in 
others. Children very easily detect hypocrisy^ 
They know very well, when a parent or teacher 
is talking to them on religious subjects merely as 
a matter of course, for the sake of effect ; and 
such constrained and formal efforts never do anV 
good. 

** Let, then, every thing which you do in reference 
to this subject, be done with proper regard to the 
character and condition of the youthful mind, in 
such a way as shall be calculated to interest as well 
as to ifistruct A cold and formal exhortation, or 
even an apparently earnest one, delivered in a 
tone of affected solemnity, will produce no good 
effect. Perhaps I ought not to say it will produce 
no good effect : for good does sometimes result, as 
a sort of accidental consequence, from almost any 
thing. I mean it will have no effectual tendency 
to do good. You must vary your method too, in 
order to interest your pupils. Watch their coun- 
tenances when you are addressing them, and see 
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if they look interested. If they do not, be assured 
that there is something wrong, or at least son^e- 
thing ill-judged or inefficient in your manner of 
explaining the truths which you wish to have pro- 
duce an effect upon their minds. 

" That you may be prepared to bring moral and 
religious truths before their minds in the way I 
have described, your own mind must take a strong 
interest in this class of truths. You must habituate 
yourself to look at the moral and religious aspects 
and relations of all that you see and hear. When 
you are readii^, notice such facts and remember 
such narratives as you can turn to good account 
in this way. In the same way, treasure up in 
your mind such occurrences as may come under 
your own personal observation, when travelling, or 
when mixing with society." * * * ♦ 
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SECTION I. 
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Whsn we look into the iiistory of this worldt 
two things are seen upon nearly every page, — man's 
%norance and man's wickedness. History presents 
another truth ; the most ignorant individuals and 
nations have been the most vicious and degraded. 
The present condition of the world reveals slavery 
and misery where the people are ignorant, and 
liberty and happiness where there is mental and 
moral light. When the mind is not improved by 
virtue and knowledge, it will be governed and 
debased by the passions and appetites, or employed 
in planning and executing that which destroys hap- 
piness and prevents improvement. 

How far human suffering may be attributed to 
Ignorance, or how many of the evils which have 
and do exist among the inhabitants of this earth 
originated from ignorance, would be difficult to 
ascertain ; but we do see anct know enough, to 
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say, that the amount of suffering from ignorance k 
immeasurable, and that the evils are innumerable. 
Ignorance has not only multiplied evils, by mis- 
applying what is good, but has given an imagin- 
ary existence to many of the most fearful nature, 
which have long distressed and enslaved the human 
race. 

While Ignorant of the laws of nature, man has 
connected with some of her most beautiful and 
4)enevolent operations, false and imaginary terrors. 
Before the sun of knowledge has poured light upon 
the mental darkness of a tribe or nation, an eclipse 
of the sun in the heavens is viewed by the terrified 
and trembling beholders with the utmost dismay 
and consternation. The ignorant have supposed 
the moon, while in an eclipse, or what is the same 
thing, while passing through the shadow of the 
earth, was sickening or dying through the influence 
of enchanters. To appease the enemies of their 
evening luminary, they have practised the most 
torturing and irrational ceremonies, and submitted 
themselves to the most excruciating pain. Many 
tribes and nations are still enslaved by these foolish 
notions and cruel customs. The appearance of 
comets, too, are still regarded as forerunners of 
earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and the most 
dreadful calamities. They know not that comets 
are regular bodies belonging to our system, and 
appear and disappear at stated periods of time. 
After a slight knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
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the appearance of a comet excites as little fear as 
the appearance of the sun. 

Ignorance has admitted into the minds of men 
many absurd notions respecting judicial astrology^ 
which have destroyed the peace and happiness of 
many tribes and nations. They have supposed 
that the characters and destinies of men are fixed, 
by the appearance of certain stars, or the meeting 
of certain planets at the time of birth. Under 
this bdiefy the most foolish and unfounded appre- 
hensions, and the most deceptive hopes have been 
entertained, either to torture or disappoint the 
mind. A small acquaintance with tlie planetary 
bodies will show that such fears and hopes have 
the greatest absurdity ; for it is easily seen, that 
although these bodies may affect the earth, they can 
never affect the qualities of the mind, or the opera- 
tions of moral causes. Notwithstanding the ab- 
surdity of these doctrines of astrology, the most 
teamed nations of antiquity have believed them ; 
and by them have been thrown into the greatest 
disorder, agony, and despair. The arbiters, or 
astrologers, who observed the planets and other 
natural appearances, and foretold the f<»rtunes of 
the ignorant multitude, raised themselves to great 
authority, and,* like other impostors, demanded 
exorbitant fees for their lying services. These are 
. some of the natural and regular planetary laws and 
phenomena which the ignorance of man has made 
objects of alarm, terror, and apprehension. 

On the earth, ignorance has seen innumerable 
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obyeets wluch have bewildered and distracted the 
timid and credulous. The ignesfaiui are regarded 
88 malicious spirits, sent to lead the traveller astray, 
and» in the end, conduct him to the place of torment. 
A little knowledge would enable any one to see, 
that these meteors are nothing more than harmless 
lights, formed by the burning of a certain gas or 
vapour which naturally rises from the moist soil 
over which they are always seen. 

Ignorance has created distressing fears from the 
ticking noise of an insect, heard during the stillness 
of night — from the scream of a bird — ^from the 
howl of a dog — from the fall of a chimney — ^from 
an accidental noise in an unoccupied apartment of 
a suspected dwelling — ^from an immediate return 
after something that had been forgotten — -from hav- 
ing put on a garment with the inside turned out — 
from having set out on a journey, or undertaken 
some employment Km Friday — from an unusual 
noise in a boiling tea-kettle — from a ringing in the 
ear (supposed to be the echo of a tolling bell fee 
some deceased friend) — from ominous dreams, 
especially such as have the confirmation of a m- 
petition — from meetipg with a snake lying in the 
road — ^from upsetting the salt-dish — ^from the sad* 
den and accidental striking of a silent dock — ^from 
breaking a looking-glass — ^from seeing the new 
moon over the left shoulder — from not having un- 
covered the bead while a funeral prooesnon passed 
— from missing the mouth while taking food^^ihisi 
being presented wHh a kfufe or any cutting iiistn»- 
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menty and from its raining into the grave of a friend 
before it was closed. All of these whims, and 
thousands of others of a similar nature, have been 
r^arded with apprehensions of terror, the fore- 
runners of impending disasters, or of approaching 
death I Such is the slavery and misery of igno- 
rance ; continually filling the ideal world with 
objects which vassal the mind, and preventing 
those feelings of gratitude and veneration which 
are due to the wise Creator and Governor of the 
universe. 

The ignorant and superstitious (and none are 
superstitious but the ignorant or the improperly 
educated) are constantly seeing spectres which 
make the heart faint and the joints tremble — Hob- 
goblins, with their gigantic forms and unearthly 
voices— -Fairies, with their ever-changing bodiless 
forms, now a monster, and now the least of airy 
nothings^ with their gigantic workings or their 
silent invisiUe spells and magical charms — Satyrs, 
with their ghastly and satanic errands and inflo- 
ences — Imps, Wraiths, and Grcnii, with their powers 
of making all under their centred wild and miser- 
able — Witches, who inflict incurable diseases, and 
-torment the souls of the departed ; with their powers 
^f transforming human beings into horses, cats, and 
Kiermaids ; and having thrown the bridle over them, 
cause them to traverse the air on the wings of the 
wind, over Jbridgeless rivers, and through thecavems 
and whirlpools of the ocean— and Wizards, who. 
«re supposed to turn men iato fiends, and call baek 
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the spirits of the dead, and put mortals into the 
society of the ghostly, sepulchral world, and who 
magically deceive and destroy mortals by an in- 
scrutable agency with the Devil. All of these 
beings and agencies, ignorance places in the ideal 
world. It fills the air with apparitions and terri- 
fying phantoms, which stalk forth in the silence of 
night to alarm the weak and timid. From the 
lonely church)'^rd, and the dark deep woods, the 
ignorant hear supernatural voices, and see moiK 
strous shapes. 

Such is the tyranny and misery of the ignorant ! 
Who can know the bondage and suffering which 
the illiterate feel I and who is there that does not 
desire knowledge which at once frees him from all 
these deadly fears and galling fetters 7 — for igno- 
rance has given existence to every ideal being we 
have mentioned. 

Besides these ideal beings and agencies, which 
are for ever present with the ignorant to terrify 
and distress, there are also a great many foolish 
and erroneous opinions which pass current for 
genuine truths among the uninformed part of man- 
kind. These apothegms, or trite sayings, have 
a wonderful practical influence ; they are at once 
the philosophy and the guide of the vulgar or the 
uneducated. The world is full of these proverbs 
er maxims, and it is to be lamented that so many 
of them are false, that the ignorant are not able to 
discriminate and judge for themselves, but ave 
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10 frequeatly rendered foolish, and led astray by 

them. 

These are some of the whimsical and false say- 
ii^ which all must have frequently heard. That 
a man has one rib less than a woman ; that the 
city of Jerusalem is in the centre of the world ; 
that the tenth wave of the sea is more dangerous 
than any other ; that all animals on the land have 
others like them in the sea ; that the ocean and 
some lakes have no bottom ; that white powder 
kills without making a noise ; that all of the stars 
are lighted by the jsrun ; that a burning candle, 
made of human fat, will prevent a sleeping man 
from waking ; that young toads rain down ; that 
the weather of the last Friday of the month fore- 
tells the weather of the following month ; that a 
warm winter will be followed by a cold summer ; 
that the winter is cold because the sun is &rther 
from the earth ; that ignorance is bliss ; that little 
learning is a dangerous thing ; that genius can do 
nothing without leisure and teachers ; that men of 
business have no time to study ; ^at what is every- 
body's business is nobody's ; that a man may know 
too much for his business; that ignorance is an 
excuse (or crime; that the rich only are happy; 
that all things are useless which are not practical ; 
that it makes no difference what a man believes, if 
he is only sincere ; that the lazy man gets the most 
game; that the foolish labour, but the idle reap.; 
tttftt there is but one penny, and the idle get it ; that 
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the world owes all a living ; and that a man may 
be too religious. 

To all of these, and many morCj ignorance and 
credulity have given assent i How little of the 
true nature of things do the ignorant know, and 
how easily they may be imposed upon. Have not 
the errors which are living in society been the 
cause of more evil than depravity itself 7 The 
great majority of the human race have been blinded 
by these notions and false maxims, and they still 
prevail in the United States to a great extent. 
When such absurdities and falsehoods en's beiieoedf 
the mind is made incapable of reasoning correctly 
on any subject^ and in a short time becomes de- 
graded to the lowest degree. How painful to see 
so many rational and immortal minds unfitted for 
moral and intellectual growth and enjoyment! 
How painful to see so many who will never feel 
the dignity of their nature, or fulfil the end of their 
being! 

Ignorance and error have always led to the 
commission of deeds of cruelty and rank injustice. 
In heathen countries, how many millions of lives 
have been poured out, and how much pain and 
agony from bodily torture, through ignorance of 
the true nature and worship of God ! Through 
ignorance, how cruel has been the oppression* in 
every land and nation of unjust laws and tyrannical 
institutions I Through ignorance and error, how 
merciless and bloody have been the thousands of 
persecutions which have filled the earth with vio- 
lence, and covered it with blood ! On whatever 
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portion of the world or period of time we place the 
eye, we shall see that ignorance, vice, and misery 
have been and are inseparable. 

But there are other evils arising from ignorance^ 
equally distressing to the mind and destructive to 
the body, as any we have described or enumerated. 
They are those which the ignorant bring upon 
tfiemselves by not perceiving and conforming to 
the natural relations which exist between them« 
selves and the objects around them. Relations 
which must at all times be our law and our rule of 
action, if we are kept in the path of true happi- 
ness ; but these relations are not known and obeyed . 
by the illiterate, for they are ignorant of them- 
selves and the qualities of natural objects. They 
have never looked upon themselves as animal, in- 
tellectual, and moral beings, and learned that hap- 
piness cannot be found and possessed, except the 
intellectual and moral faculties have the supremacy 
or the control over the animal nature. Not having 
their moral and intellectual nature developed, or 
put in exercise by mental and moral instruction, 
they are ignorant of any other happiness but that 
derived from the gratification of their lowest na- 
tures — ^their animal appetites and passions. In 
this they are disappointed ; for when the animal 
mture is properly gratified, its pleasures are not 
suflicient to satisfy a being who has an intellectual 
and moral nature. This kind of gri^tification may 
satisfy brutes, for they do not possess consdousness 
or reflection* 
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The pleasures of sense continue but a short 
time, for they soon lose their relish, — soon be- 
come blunted or disordered, and lose all power 
of pleasing. And the man who has lost the plea- 
sures of their proper gratification, tries their im- 
proper and excessive exercise ; and by this means 
destroys his body, and cuts himself off for ever 
from intellectual and moral enjoyment. The sen- 
sual nature is in an unhealthy state, and the mind 
in subjection to it Here, evidently, is the chief 
cause of human evils and affliction ; a deceased^ 
s^nsical^ nature^ and its dominion. over the moral 
and intellectual nature. A man in this condition 
(and there are multitudes without number in it) is 
full of imaginary anxieties, teased by ungovernable 
appetites and passions which can never be gratis 
fiedy and finding tastelessness in all his shifts and 
efibrts after that which has long since unfitted 
himself for enjoying. 

One great office of the mind is to keep the body ) 
from excesses and injury, but it never performs 
this office unless it is illuminated by truth and 
knowledge. While the mind remains ignorant, 
and the aflections of the heart unlawfully placed, 
there is no government over the appetites and 
passions, and their unrestrained gratification soon 
brings misery and destruction. There is a voice 
coming -from every individual in the long cata- 
logue of the human family, telling us that men 
need knowledge to overpower their passions, to 
master their prejudices, and to render them happy. 
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SECTION II. 

▲BVANTAGES OF KlVOWLBDOB. 

Tub value of knowledge, and the advantage it 
gives its possessor, may be seen in a variety of 
ways. The evils of ignorance were shown by 
directing the attention to the fears and sufl^rings 
of those individuals and nations upon whom ^e 
light of knowledge has never shone. In the same 
way we might show the advantages of knowledge 
by referring to the means of happiness, and the 
enjoyments of those nations where the individuals 
are enlightened ; where the sun of knowledge has 
shone upon the whole people. ~ By comparing an 
ignorant people with one that is enlightened, we 
shall see that knowledge prevents those crimes 
and cruelties which render a nation dishonoured 
and debased ; while on the other hand, it has con- 
ferred the means of improvement and enjoyment 
which has made the nation prosperous, honoured, 
and happy. If all could make such a comparison 
between a literate and illiterate people, as to ob- 
tain the aggregate of the pains and pleasui^s which 
each suffers and enjoys, we would want no other 
proof of the advantages of knowledge, than the one 
this comparis6n would present 
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But there are few» if any, who do this. The 
greatest number of any people are but imper* 
fectly acquainted with their own condition ; they 
know not the distinguishing privileges which they 
may possess ; nor the wretchedness of their coin 
dition when compared with the more favoured. 
And when men are conscious of possessing com^ 
forts which they see are denied to others, they 
seldom think of that which makes the difference. 
They are contented with their enjoyments, and 
appear insensible to that which produced them. 
The ignorant and the wretched know not the coih> 
veniences which the enlightened possess, nor the 
enjoyment of the exercise of their moral and intel* 
lectual nature, and are therefore contented with 
their wretched existence. Thus, since the exalted 
are indifferent to that which gave them their dis- 
tinction, and the debased to that which might im* 
prove their condition, it will be well to consider 
some of the advantages of knowledge which have 
blessed the one, and which may assist the other. 

Knowledge, by showing the true principles and 
nature of things, will prevent those evils which ari» 
ginate in ignorance. The phenomena of nature^ 
which were once beheld with alarm, will be coiy- 
verted by the enlightened into sources of enjoy* 
ment, and be contemplatied with emotions of 
delight. They will watch the appearance of these 
phenomena with joy and eagerness, that they may 
form more enlarged and correct ideas of their 
Great Creator. The enlightened will be less de- 

Aa 
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oeived by the fidse maxims and i^ilosophjr id the 
world. They will throw off the oppression of 
their fellow-men, and claim their freedom and 
their rights. That which their Creator intended* 
for a good and a blessing, they may no longer 
abuse by ignorant perversions. They will see the 
relations which they have to their fellow-men, to 
fociety, and to the constitution of the world ; and 
having seen these natural laws which the Creator 
has given for their rule of life, they wiU be more 
disposed to obey them, and thus receive the reward 
of obedience. The enlightened may greatly in* 
crease their own happiness and the happiness of 
mankind, by contributing to the advancement of the 
useful arts and sciences. 

All science is founded upon facts ; these facts 
are obtained by observing Nature ; and who is 
there that has a better opportunity for making 
such observations than the intelligent farmer. 
Nature is his companion ; her wonderful produc- 
tions and changes are constantly before him. 
Nature and he are coworkers, toiling hand in 
hand to supply the world's returning wants. He 
sees Nature in her mc'St secret workings, acts 
with her in her silent operations, and wherever he 
may be, he may learn a lesson from her instruc* 
tions which will enable him to inform the wise, and 
nake him a teacher from the great school of the 
Creator. He may be daily collecting facU which 
will establish or destroy some doubtful i»inciidb» 
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or be the means of creating a new sciekiGe to 
benefit the world as long as time shall last 

The intelligent practical man is able to make ft 
fidr trial of the projected improvements of the 
theorist, and thus secure a good or prevent an im« 
position. The labouring man has taught the world 
many of its most useful lessons ; and a great part 
of that knowledge which is now multiplying the 
necessaries, and increasing the pleasures of life« 
has been furnished by the observing farmer or the 
skilful mechanic. If all men were intelligent 
enough to think when they observcp and active 
enough to observe when they thinks how much that 
is useful, but unknown, would soon be discovered I 

Knowledge will make mechanics mare skiljul in 
the arts ; for every art is founded on scientific prin* 
ciples, and he who has a knowledge of the princi« 
pies of a science, must be more skilful in the practice 
of the arts, and will be prepared to carry them, to 
the highest point of improvement It should be 
the desire of every one to furnish the head with 
such knowledge that it will be able to assist the 
hands. A mechanic, by exercising his ingenuity 
and the powers of a cultivated mind, might save 
himself much of that labour which he will other- 
wise be obliged to go through. Every mechanic 
may lessen and lighten his daily task, if he will but 
inform his mind in the nature and principles of hie 
art, as well as practise his limbs in the mechanical 
exercise of the trade. Knowledge would not only 
render mechanics more skilful, but would enable 
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Ibem to i»XKliice articles of greater perfeetion. 
That which is done by a mere habit of muscular 
novemeot, cannot have that perfisction and finish 
which the mind in co-operation could have given 
it There is no part of mechanism whatever, that 
can be well understood, or profitably employed, 
without more or less knowledge of the principles 
€( its action. We every day see intelligent me- 
chanics who make better articles and obtain a higher 
price for them than the more ignorant of the same 
trade are able to do. When inteiligenee comes in 
to aid mechanical skill, it will always obtain the 
advantage. An ignorant artist is not able to judge 
of the good or bad qualities of the materials which 
he must use in the manufacture of his articles. He 
is liable to be deceived in these, and thus loses all 
his labour. Grood and bad materials are always 
in market, and he who has knowledge sufficient to 
discriminate, and form a right estimation of the 
comparative values of each, will secure many good 
bargains, end escape many impositions. 

We see, also, the decided advantage which the 
intelligent agriculturist has over his less informed 
neighbours. The ignorant do as their fathers have 
done, and know not that there are improvements 
in the implements of husbandry. They know not 
that the cultivation of the soil can be far better 
understood by a little inquiry into its nature, and 
by a knowledge of that which is adapted to in- 
vigorate it. A profitable culture of the soil re- 
quires no inconsiderable knowledge of the best 
manner of preparing it for the several grains or 
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grasses. To Jcnow what soil is best adapted to a 
particular grain — ^to choose the best time for sowing 
and reaping — ^to judge of the qualities of grains — 
and to perceive when the soil should rest, and 
when it should be active, require long study and 
a well cultivated mind. 

A good education is necessary, that you tnay be 
profited by pubiiIg instructions. In the earlier 
part of life — during that time which is spent in 
school — ^you should obtain the means of acquiring 
knowledge. After you have gone from the school- 
room and the instructer, you should he prepared 
to receive that more genend and higher instruction 
which the public affords ; such as is ofiered by pub« 
lie lectures on the sciences intended to show the con« 
nexion between science and the practical purposes 
of life ; the public instructions on the Sabbath ; and 
the information that may be had by attending the 
several courts of justice, which may sit from time 
to time where you dwell or in the neighbouring 
i»icinity. It will also require a disciplined, improved 
mind, to profit by the intelligent conversation of 
those who have had higher advantages of education.' 
£very individual may find much improvement in 
either or all of these kinds of public instruction, if he 
has a mind so far improved as to desire and love 
knowledge. 

It is too frequently seen that young men prefer 
places of noisy merriment, or vicious resort, to 
places of moral and mental improvement* One 
great cause of this unhappy preference is their de* 
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fective early education. They have not intellt- 
genee sufficient to enable them to take an interest 
in literary subjects, or public questions, and they 
feel disinclined to attend the discussions. There- 
fore they are excluded from the society of the 
virtuous and better informed, and are ready to be 
enticed into scenes of dishonour or injustice, and 
finally to become outcasts of society. Young men 
should have obtained that education which will 
exempt them from these alluring temptations, and 
that will give them a desire to seize every opportu* 
nity for improving their minds with useful know* 
ledge. The preacher from the pulpit addresses 
hundreds of his congregation, who, :dirough igno- 
rance, ** have ears and hear not ;" and he puts the 
book of life into their bands, but they are ignorant, 
and ^have eyes and see not." Their education 
has been neglected, or they have voluntarily de« 
prived themselves of it, and their feeble minds and 
limited attainments prevent them from receiving 
Aose instructions which would have strengthened 
their virtues, and have shown them the folly of their 
evil ways. 

An intelligent public is a constant teacher, and 
the instructions are of the most practical nature ; 
and all have the opportunity, more or less, of re- 
ceiving its lessons. Yet, but very few have that 
active state of mind, and those elementary and 
necessary attainments, which would patronise and 
encourage suoh instruction, and make them intetest- 
ing and profitable. We know that thsre is a wmul 
of confidence in public lecturers ; too many of these 
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teachers have promised what they were unable to 
perform ; yet, it will not be denied but that there 
are many who, if they were listened to by intelli- 
gent minds, would communicate much which would 
be both pleasing and useful. The reason that the 
public is so frequently deceived with mere pre* 
tenders, is its inability to appreciate, and unwilling- 
ness to reward those who are better. 

That the public may desire and invite sOund, 
valuable knowledge, the people must receive that 
kind and amount of preparatory instruction which 
will make them eager for higher attainmients, and 
capable of making use of their knowie(%e, either as 
means of intellectual growth, or of amusement, or 
of assistance in the practical purposes of life. The 
ignorant know not their daily loss from being dis- 
qualified to encourage and understand these public 
instructions. In the present age, knowledge is] 
separated from the technicalities and precluding 
forms which formerly placed it beyond the. com- 
mon walks of life, and is simplified and diflused 
through the whole community. If a man will ob- 
tain a good elementary education, he can, under 
the present improvements, have access to all the 
higher branches of literature and science. If he 
will but lay a good foundation in those primary 
schools which are open to all, he may raise a noble, 
beautiful superstriK^ture, and this with but very 
little assistance from others. Knowledge is broughiy 
to the door of every individual, and the only re- 
quiremei^ that lure made for liis receiving it. 
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almost gratis, are such culture and discipliiie of 
mind as will fit him for the instruction. 

We believe, then, that every youth will see that 
a good education, or a certain degree of elementary 
knowledge, is necessary to prepare him for being 
benefited by the valuable instructions of the public* 
And by looking at the honours and rewards of those 
who have improved these public privileges, they^ 
will isee the advantages of knowledge. 

Knowledge, again, would qualify men for judg* 
ing correctly of human character and human enjoy* 
snenL There are many false characters, and fidse 
appearances of happiness, which will deceive the 
Hliterate, but will be detected by the intelligent. 
The ignorant are very frequently deceived and 
made wretched, by putting their trust in those who 
have the deceptive power of appearing what they 
are not. They are necessarily more dependent 
upon others, but unfortunately less capable of dis* 
criminating between honesty and villany^ — a pro« 
tecting friend and a betraying enemy. When men 
are brought together, the intelligent will govern, 
they will have a controlling influence in society ; 
but as all of the intelligent are not virtuous and 
honest, it frequently requires a considerable degree 
of knowledge on the part of others to expose their 
sophistry and their abuse of power. 

The uneducated, or, what is almost the same 
thing, the poorly educated, are very liable not only 
to form wrong estimates of individual worth, but 
to consider certain possessions and distioctiom 
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among mea to be the true means of happm^. 
For these, in their ignorance, they put forth every 
effort, and make every sacrifk^e ; depriving them- 
selves of the comforts of the situation they have, 
that they way reach that which will be unsatisfying 
when possessed. A little knowledge would have 
convinced them that happiness arises from no con- 
dition, but is always found with the virtuous, in* 
dustrious, and contented. A little reflection or 
philosophy would tell them that the rich and the 
gay are not necessarily happy, and that he only 
can be happy who has a well cultivated mind, and 
a well ordered life* 

The advantages of knowledge are seen, likewise^ 
when we are capable of making a distinction 
between books and periodicals which are valuabkp 
and those that are pernicious. Ever since the 
invention of signs of thought, men in all countries 
have written for their contemporaries, and for 
posterity. Many of these writings or books are 
good, and many of them are bad. Some contain 
noble, purifying sentiment; but others that which 
is false and corrupting. The latter are addressed 
to the depraved taste of readers, and have ready 
and extensive circulation. Thesie deceive, unless 
there is intelligence to detect their speciousness* 
They will certainly be' read, unless the mind has 
been educated in such a manner that it can see 
their seductive, polluting tendency. To make a 
right discrimination among the multitude of books 
which are brought into the mariiet, requires a sound 
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education and considerable knowledge* • The ]g« 
norant are often deceived, and seriously injured, by 
not perceiving the tendency of works which they 
may purchase or be requested to read ; and the 
advantages of knowledge are great when we are 
selecting our own reading, or books for our friends. 
An uncultivated mind, too, will always prefer some- 
thing that is frivolous and unworthy of its atten- 
tion ; but the mind that has rightly commenced its 
search after truth and knowledge, will reject that 
which is low and trifling, and secure that which is 
worthy of its hi^ powers and immortal existence. 

The privilege which an educated reading man 
has of knowing what is transacting in the worlds is 
of great importance to himself and to others. The 
illiterate know but little beyond the boundaries of 
their daily labours ; their minds ajre cramped within 
the narrow circle which they are obliged to keep, 
and they are wholly excluded from a participation 
in those great subjects which are interesting a part 
of their fellow-beings* The papers, which contain 
a day's or a week's history of the living, acting 
world, have no interest to them ; but to a man, 
whose mind has been enlarged by knowledge, and 
made acquainted with the condition of biir country, 
and the great changes that are constantly taking 
place in it, the news of th6 daily pr weekly press 
is hailed with interest and with delight 

There is a criminal apathy or an erroneous 
impression in the ignorant, ia relation to puUic 
aflairs, which is disgraceful to themselves aiod ii^ 
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jurioas tor their country. A friend to hi» country 
will make himself one of its intelligent membersi 
and correctly inform himself of all its important 
interests and movements. This information wiU 
make him a desirable and profitable companion^ 
and all Mrill see that his intelligence gives him 
many advantages, and a much greater influence 
4han he otherwise would have. Let every young 
man, tiien, who wishes to be acceptable to his 
firiends and useful to his country, obtain some in* 
formation of what is going on in the world ; and 
let him so educate his mind, that he wUl be able to 
use or communicate this information with credit to 
himself and benefit to others. 

Elnowledge would cause all, after an honest 
examination, to see the evidence of revealed re* 
KgiaUf and its harmony with natural revelation. 
An unlimited credulity or a dangerous skepticism 
is the certain companion of ignorance. An intelli* 
gent, honest mind rejects that which is not biblical, 
and believes and obeys that which is. The man 
who has been educated to think for himself, can 
discern an internal evidence in every part of the 
Christian revelation; an evidence that is clear, 
full, and satisfactory. And he who is intelligent 
may look into the evidence firom testimony, and 
see one strong, unbroken chain of testimonial proof, 
running back from the present moment to the very 
time when the prophets and apostles proclaimed 
their inspired message to a guilty world. And he 
who can look mto the providence or works of th^ 
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Creator^ will find the same revelation of the Eternal 
One and his will concerning man that is made 
known in the Scriptures. Indeed, the Bible is the 
mouth of Nature ; if we will listen to its Tcnce, all 
the truths in creation's volume are heard and 
known. The same infinite love for his creatures 
in the one that we see in the other; the same 
moral government in constant exercise over men, 
that is made known in the Scriptures ; the same 
reward of virtue and punishment of vice here 
taking place on the earth (though not in so perfect 
a manner now) that will be distributed in the world 
hereafter. Whoever will look, may see the same 
government commenced on earth that is made 
known in the Bible, and that is to continue through 
eternity. The individual who has intelligence suffi« 
cient to examine the influence, the testimonial proof, 
and the corroborative evidence in the ways and works 
of Grod, will find that there is no truth on earth so 
well established as the truth of the Bible. And 
who does not desire knowledge, when it can give 
as satisfaction on this great subject ? The ignorant 
cannot examine for themselves, they must believe, 
because others say there is evidence; but they 
know that man does not always tell the truth, and 
that he may, from some personal interest, wish to 
deceive his feilow-men : this want of confidence 
in man makes what he says doubtful ; and there 
is always with those who cannot examine for 
tiiemsel ves, an uncertainty and a distressing anxiety 
fespecting the truth of the Bible. The advantages 
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(^kaotrledgeare unspeakable, if it should do joo- 
thing more than setde this momentous questio9;». 
Let every one, tfien, respect his powers, and know 

for himself. 

Knowledge (issisis t^ in forming mare enlarged, 
mul correct conceptions of the Deity. He i3 known 
through his attributes, and. unless the mind hjas 
been enlarged and accustomed to form an ade- 
quate idea of these, his nature wiH not be per- 
ceived. It is difficult for the mind that has alway? 
seen body and spirit united, to divest the Deity of 
matter, and view him as a Spirit aH powerful, aH 
knowii^, and always fO'esent It requires deep 
abstraction and a steady vii^ion. The ignorant 
must necessarily form very erroneous ideas of the 
nature and existence of their Creator. He reveals 
himself by the greatness, of his doings and the 
immensity of his workisi; and except the mind, in 
some measure can understand these, it will know 
but little of its Mdker and its Judge. How neces- 
sary is knowledge, that we may know the nature 
and the government of Him ** with^wbom we have 
to do." 

Knowledge is necessary, likewise, ihcA we may 
know,in what true happiness consists. The Creator 
ha«r annexed pleasure to some actions and pain U> 
-oti^rs ; he has made the desire, and possession of 
flfitfue things to be the means of hapfaness, and. th^ 
4mx9 and po£isession of other things the means of 
.uiihappiness ; zxA we have the capacity of know^ 
lAg beforehand what actions and objectit will make 
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u happy, and likewise what will make us unhappy* 
But this knowledge will not be forced upon us ; 
we hare only the ability to know ; the knowledge 
which will ensure a right conduct, and omse- 
quently a happy life, may be had if we choose to 
possess it We are fonned for observing objects, 
for comparing them together, for laying down 
principles, and for inferring consequences. And 
man was made to be happy ; and this earth and all 
things in it and upon it were made for his happi* 
nesB. All that is necessary is, that man improve 
his fiiculties, and know what is good and what is 
evil, and then derire the former and refuse the 
latter. 
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WnBif the people govetn, they should be viir« 
tuoQs and intelligent. They should be not only 
wiRing to obey the laws, but competent to make 
them. The very foundation of a republican gov- 
ernment IS based on good morals, and a general 
dUbsion of knondedge among the wbde peo|de. 
Knowledge is not only essential to the prosperiQr 
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of a free governmenti but absolutely necessary to 
its existence ; it is at once the vital principle and 
the sustaining power. The experience of the past 
has told us, that wherever there has been mental 
and moral lights there has been, liberty ; and where- 
ever the people were ignorant^ there was slavery. 
Since this is so, ignorance, which might be a 
misfortune in another country, is a crime in this; 
especially, since the means of knowledge are within 
the reach of every individual. In this republic^ 
the intelligence of each individual is the depository 
and defence of his liberty. The free institutions 
of the United States are not secured by armies, 
revenues, or constitutions ; but by universal edu- 
cation. The education of the people stands in the 
place of armies, bulwarks, and a throne. Know- 
ledge and virtue are not only power and happiness, 
but they are " Liberty. ^^ 

In the first place, knowledge is necessary to 
perceive the nature and value of literary and civil 
institutions. The half-educated may know enough 
to desire these, but not enough to respect and sus- 
tain them. The illiterate cannot see the nature 
and object of literary institutions, which are to 
liberate the mind, and raise the intellectual and 
moral condition of a nation — to increase the neces- 
saries, and furnish theelegances of life ; and to let 
man feel and know the greatness of his nature. 
This can be known by those only who have felt 
the power, and tasted the pleasures of knowledge ; 
and such institutions can be established and suih 
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tained by those only who can estimate their exalt-^ 
ing influence. The nature and value of civil institu- 
tions, the educated will much better understand and 
honour. A high degree of knowledge is requisite 
to see the nature and necessity of civil government. 
Man's weakness makes society desirable, and his 
wickedness makes government necessary. This 
government he supports to protect his life, his pro- 
perty, and his natural rights. The great object of 
government is to preserve order and distribute 
jiistice. The intelligent can estimate the value of 
such a public check and judge ; for they can see 
the consequences of the selfishness and malicious- 
ness of men. 

Men, living in a civil government, have natural 
and civil rights ; and knowledge becomes necessary 
that they may know when justice is administered. 
And, in the first place, men should know what their 
rights are ; how many of them . they have sur- 
rendered up to the general government, that they 
may enjoy its protection and the advantages of 
society ; and what rights they have retained, and 
of which nothing should deprive them. 

Having learned their rights, they should know 
whether or not they were respected by their rulers. 
When Acre is fraud and injustice on the part of 
those who govern, the governed should be intelli- 
gent enough to know it, and able to defend them- 
selves. The natural love of power, and the extreme 
selfishness of man, should excite him for prepara- 
tion to judg^ of those who are in office, and hav'a 



$be opportuoity of gratifying tbete oppressive priih 
ciples. Respect and obedience are due to those in 
office, for they are the guardians and iyiinisters of 
that government which has been established fyt 
the promotion of human happiness. But corrupt, 
rulers may forfeit their claims by personal wicked- 
ness and public injustice ; and if this should take 
place, the public should be able to perceive it» and 
stop the abuses before their liberties are in dai^;^. 
On the other hand, the half-educated know not 
when their government is well administered. They 
are discontented and clamorous when they have 
their rights, and all the blessings of a well-ordered 
administration. They know not the value of the 
privileges they enjoy, and are always ready for a 
change in their rulers. They see not the excel- 
lences of their civil institutions, and do not feel 
respect enough for them to preserve them. In a 
government where the people not only make the 
laws, but select those who are to administer them, 
there is the most imperious necessity for high in- 
telligence and moral worth in every individual. 
The people should well understand their govern- 
ment, and be qualified to know that it is ably 
and justly administered ; or whether it is not macfe 
the instrument of gmtifying the ambition of the 
ft w, and of destroying the rights and of oppresdog 
the many. The peoide should be educated to 
know whether dc not they are restrained by any 
law which does not conduce to die greatest private 
and general good. The people may see evils,- but 
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they ought to be able to take that general view of 
tbe whole which would show them advanfagesr 
(if there were such) which more than overbalftnccf 
these evils. ^ 

In this government, justice is very ojften ad- 
ministered by a jury : and as this jury is taken fr<Hti 
among the people, all should prepare themselves 
for being called upon to apply the law, and judge 
of the rights of their fellow-men. In the inferior 
courts of justice, the people are the judicial as well 
as the legislative part of the government. These 
important offices demand intelligence in every 
citieen. When those who are to be chosen for 
jurors are known to be ignorant or corrupt, dis- 
honest individuals will claim the rights of others, 
and hope, through the known imperfection of the 
jury, to obtain those unjust demands which they 
are certain that right and the law would deny 
them. Thust^the ignorance of men may be the 
loss of their rights, when they themselves are to be 
judges. It is desirable, too, that there should be 
general intelligence to ensure uniformity in jury 
decisions ; for nothing excites a spirit of litigation 
more than uncertainty. When men differ, they 
should see the certainty of the decisions of the 
law. Again, the laws wer6 made to keep men 
honest If they are disposed not to be so, the law 
may compel them. It hence becomes necessary 
to know when we should ask assistance from the 
tews, or, in other words, when litigation is neces- 
MUj and justifiable. To judge correctly in this» 
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w^ 'must khow what our rights are, and how fiur 
the lawmay asskt us* in: securing them ; and this 
presupposes general information, obtained only by 
much study and reading;* 'but which all may get 
if they will avail themselves of all the means of 
knowledge which may be- obtained. 

• Knowledge is necessary, to see the effect of 
crimef and the justice of punishment. The natural 
and certain effect of crime, if it is not prevented, is 
to subvert human government, and to destroy the 
peace and happiness of society. Men live together, 
because society increases their comforts, but the 
effect of crimes would soon prevent all these ad* 
vantages, and make a solitary life preferable to a 
social one. The full extent of the injury of crimes 
is seldom seen, ^especially by the illiterate and un- 
thinking class. The particular injury may be seen 
or felt, but the general injury, the efiect particular 
crimes have upon the whole community, is not so 
readily seen. The general effect, however, often 
becomes the greatest injury, and men should be 
able to trace the destructive influence of crime 
through all its relations. 

The mischiefs of perjury in all their bearings 
are seen but by few. Men are obliged to put 
trust in each other's testimony ; all judicial redresses 
proceed on the belief that men will tell the truth. 
Consequently, a man that speaka^iklsely m'ay der 
prive an honest pian of his properly, his reputation, 
and his life. A false witness iMy do this great 
wickedness and not be discovered i thus it is evi- 
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dent thftt-peijury would cause 
mnd cruelty in adjusting the affairs of men, ov 
bring such distrust in what men said, that we 
should be unable to know the truth of any thing 
we> did not aee. When we reflect on all of these 
mischiefs, we shall see something of the extent of 
the injury which is produced by one of the crimes 
that men have to meet with in society. 

Let the crime of taking what does not belong to 
us be considered a moment. The effect of this is, 
to take away all security of property. If this was 
done, men would secure nothing more than the 
present enjoyment. The future wduld be unpro- 
vided for ; provision for private and public con- 
veniences would not be made ; nor would there 
beany thing laid by for the wants of sickness and 
decrepit agje ; for there would be no certainty that 
we should retain it. Thus the effect of stealing 
would be to turn a civilized state into a savage 
life. The whole eflfect of these two crimes we 
have mentioned, and the effect of all the crimes 
which are committed, should be seen by every 
citizen who values the blessings of society. Men 
are often treated with respect who are known to 
be guilty of injustice ; but if men would see the 
bad influence of the example of such, and all the 
evils of their crimes, they would not be so civil to 
the enemy of their peace and prosperity. 

When tiie nature of crime is, un<terstood, the 
Moessity and justice of adequate punishment will 
be aoknowledged. The end of punishnieBt should 
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be the reforihation of the offender ; and by his ex- 
ample to deter others from doing evil. The secu- 
rity of life, and the enjoyment of every blessing it 
contains, are protected chiefly by the fear of pun- 
ishment. The intelligent know this, and will be 
just to themselves and to others, but the ignorant 
are apt to sink the crime (not seeing its destructive 
nature, and the extent of its effect) in commisera- 
ting the criminal, — to think the punishment too 
severe for the individual offence. 

Knowledge is essential to see the agreement be' 
tweeri civil and revealed law. Every man in so- 
ciety is under laws which command his obedience. 
As a rational creature, he should know whether or 
not these laws are just and right. The object of 
civil law is to prevent what is wrong, and to com- 
mand what is right ; and if a man has intelligence 
enough to know what is right and what is wrong, 
from the nature of his being, and the relations which 
he has to society and to government, he will know 
whether the laws are perfect or defective, just or 
unjust. The Creator has given man such a nature, 
and placed him in such relations to the be ingsand 
objects on the earth, that certain actions promote 
his happiness, and certain others bis unhappiness. 
Human law, then, should command such actions, 
and no others, as promote human happiness ; that 
is, human laws should be based on divine laws. 

Knowledge is necessary, likewise, to dee the 
necessity of obeying the laws. Obedience to the 
laws of our country (if they are just, and wise, and 
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well administered, and all should know whether 
they are or not) is an obligation which every one 
is under. All claim the protection of these laws, 
and all should obey and honour them. They 
were made for the peace and happiness of society 
and the prosperity pf the people, and he who vio- 
lates them must be an enemy to the welfare of his 
fellow^men. The fact that men do not always 
obey the laws, produces much anxiety, and dis- 
tress, and unnecessary labour. This want of obe- 
dience occasions a great share of the disgrace and 
suffering which men endure. All should see that, 
in the end, a full obedience to the laws and rulers 
of the land would bring the greatest amount of 
happiness. 

We should also regulate our wants and claims 
to the wants and claims of others. This the igno- 
rant will not do, for they know not what are their 
lawful wants and just claims. The avaricious man 
disregards the rights of others, and does not regu- 
late his desires of getting to his present, and what 
he haB reason to believe will be his future wants. 
By this means he makes himself unhappy, and his 
fellow-beings miserable. We should know that all 
are by nature equal ; that is,*that all who are honest 
and industrious have equal claimsJtoall the blessings 
which are of&red in their condition and circum- 
stances. And knowing what is right, it should be 
our desire and effort to do it. 

Knowledge is necessary to see the tvanis of so- 
cidy for professional men^ such as ministers, 
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lawyers, and physicians. The ignorant are prone 
to imagine that these men live at their leisure, and 
on the produce of the labouring classes. They 
suppose them drones in society, who consume the 
best of the good things of life without producing 
any thing ; and that mankind would be much 
better off if the professional classes were unknown. 
The illiterate see not that men are ignorant and 
wicked, and that they need some one to make 
them wiser and better ; that the flesh is heir to ills 
which require the most skilful treatment, and that 
the advantages which men try to take of each 
other require laws, and men to explain and apply 
them. They see not that their souls, hei^th, and 
reputation are worth more tfian silver or gold; It 
is true that some professional men are indolent and 
dishonest ; so, likevirise, are some £rom the labour- 
ing classes. The fact that there are tiuch mm, 
makes a greater necessity for general inteiygeiioe» 
that no <Hie may be imposed upon.. If there are 
men who are disposed to make a bad use of ibmr 
superior privileges and education, others should 
know enough to prevent them. The intell^;ent 
will perceive that the peace and happiness of so- 
ciety require skilful physicians, honest lawyers, 
and fiddiful 4ivines ; and, seeing this, they will feel 
disposed to give such that reward and respect 
which their merit claims. 

At the present day, how great is the demand for 
knowledge, that men may not be deceimed by the 
errors ef the presB. The papess and perioclicals 
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flood the land in almost erery fonuy are fre- 
quently striving to make the *' worse appear the 
better reason,'' and the rogue the better man. Th^ 
intention, very often, is to deceive, and cause the 
people to believe a lie. O how much discrimina- 
tion, how much general information, and how much 
strength of mind does it require, to sift out the 
little truth that is infused into so much falsehood ! 
Who can know what to believe unless he possesses 
a cultivated mind to perceive internal evidence, or 
the natural probabilities of the thing represented. 
The parties make their leader, their &vourite, a 
perfect man ; and the leader of an opposing party 
one that wants every thing that an honest man 
should have, and possessing all those qualities of 
which an honest man riiould not have one. The 
constituents cannot be personally acquainted with 
the candidates, and of course must obtain their 
knowledge of them through the press. But 
there is, in almost every case, too fair a. repre- 
sentation by friends, and fieur too foul a one by 
enemies; and how shall the peofde be preserved 
from deception f In no other way but by becom* 
ing intelligent, and by judging for themselves ; by 
knowing something of the history of the candidate ; 
by comparing, from time to time, the statements 
diat are made of him, both by his friends and 
enemies ; and by searching into the motives of men 
when they speak and act An intelligentman will 
seldom be deceived. But the ignorant, who are 
oU^^ to think as others have thought for them. 
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will always be liable to error amd imposition 
Where there is a free press, the people must be 
intelligent, or it will give power to the few, to take 
away the liberties of the many. In many parts of 
the country, the press is the sole agent in the 
formation and publication of opinion ; and so long 
as there is corruption in it, there is fear that it will 
be a strong engine of evil. This will certainly be 
its influence, unless the people are intelligent enough 
to detect its errors, and virtuous enough to be un- 
touched by its corruption. 

And lastly, men should know who are the con- 
scientious and enlightened friends and supporters 
of our free institutions. It is obvious to all, that 
many are seeking places of power, not for the 
people's good, but for their own. It is likewise 
as true, that many have the appearance of honesty 
and patriotism who possess neither of these necesr 
sary qualities in a public .candidate. How then 
shall the people judge who are worthy of their 
support and their country's honours ? How shall 
diey be able to discriminate between the man of 
worth and capability, and the man who is a zealous 
pretender, but who will, either by his wickedness 
or weakness, betray his constituents 7 How shall 
the people know who are the guardians of the laws 
and constitution, and the faithful advocates of their 
rights ? How shall the people know who to en-r 
trust with their property and their liberties ? Tq 
all these questions we answer, " by being inieOi' 
gent:' 

Cc 



SECTION IV. 

BVnSB WHICH VTB OVTE TO aA.CH OTHHR* 

» 

Man loTes to commune with his fellow-men; 
imd he is led by an instinctive natural desire to 
associate with his species. Society, with him, is 
to be the source of all the love which he feels, of 
tU the love which he excites, and therefore, of 
timost all the desires and enjoyments which he is 
capable of feeling. The boy hastens to meet hii 
playmates, and man to communicate his thoughts 
to man. ** Were I in a desert,'' says an eloquent 
author, ** I would find out where within it to call 
forth tnj affections. If I could do no. better, I 
Would fasten them on some sweet myrtle, or seek 
tfome melancholy cypress to connect myself to ; 
I would court their shade, and greet them kindly 
for their protection. I would cut my name upon 
them, and say they were the loveliest trees through- 
out the desert. If their leaves withered, I would 
teach myself to mourn; and when they rejoiced, 
I wpuld rejoice along with them.** The heart 
cannot live alone ; to love and be beloved is the 
irst natural desire of all. To society, man owes 
the strength, the perfection, and the happiness of 
his nature. In society are developed all those 



Boble faculties which place man at the head of 
creation; which make him at once the head, the 
hearty and the tongue of alL Says Seneca* the 
great Roman moralist: " Make us single and soli* 
tary, and what are we ? The prey of other ani* 
mals, and their victim — the prey which would be 
most easy for them to seize, the victim which would 
be most easy for them to destroy. Those other ani< 
mals have, in their own strength, sufficient protec* 
tion. If they be born to live apart, each has its 
separate arms to defend it Man has no tusks 
or talons to make him terrible. He is weak and 
naked ; but weak and naked as he is, society sur* 
rounds him and protects him. It is this whidi 
submits to his power all other living things, and 
not the earth merely, which seems in some measure 
his own by birth, but the very ocean, that is t$ 
him another world of beings of a different natures. 
Society averts from him the attack of diseases-^it 
aiitigates his suffering when he is assailed by thens 
— ^it gives support and happiness to his old age-«<*> 
it makes him strong in the great combat of human 
life, because it leaves him not alone to struggle 
with his fortune." 

But however great and numerous the blessings of 
society may be, the social union does not take its rise 
from views of self-interest ; it forms, from the con- 
stitution of human nature, a necessary condition of 
man. It is not the wants and necessities of his 
animal being which create his social feelings ; tor 
he is determined to society by his very nature, hy^ 
instinct, and by innumerable principles which have 
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a reference to his fellow-creatures. Man must 
have thp sympathy of man ; he always wishes to 
infuse his Noughts and feelings into the minds and 
hearts of others, and to share the thoughts and 
feelings of those other minds and hearts. There 
IS scarcely a moment of our existence in which the 
social affection does not influence our hopes and 
our fears, our resolutions for the future, and our 
remembrance of the past. On the society of his 
fellow-beings, man, as his Creator has made him, 
is ever ready to pour out the affections of his 
heart; to society he is ever ready to give the 
strength of his arm, and the light of his mind ; and 
to society, he always flees for sympathy in his 
sufferings, companionship in his rejoicings, and aid 
in his necessities. Thus, the all-wise Creator has 
made the gratification of this social affection the 
great benefactor and protector of man. 

The God of nature, who has made it delightful 
for man to associate with his fellow-men, and his 
happiness to be active in this association, has like- 
wise directed him hew to act amid these innumep* 
able and responsible relations which he sees be- 
tween him and the fellow-beings around him. 
These directions or laws from the Creator have 
made human life (when it is worthy of that name) 
to c(»isist in the exercise of duties. He who Uves 
best, discharges these duties best. And as it is 
necessary for all of us to be frequently reminded 
of our duties, I shall now state a few of those 
.which men owe to each other in society. 
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And first, some of the duties which come under 
the general name of Justice. The word justice de« 
noting that disposition which leads us, in cases 
where our own temper, or passions, or interests 
are concerned, to judge and to act without bdi^ 
biased by partial considerations^ 

We should be just towards the" property of 
others. This implies honesty in all our dealings 
with men. It is right that we should have a proper 
regard for our own interest ; but in promoting it» 
we should never interfere with the interests and 
rights of others. Security of property is the great 
incentive to industry, and the original cause of 
wealth. He who would take what belongs to an* 
other, does all that he can do towards destroying 
the rich and populous earth which we behold, and 
in banishing the intellectual sciences, and arts, and 
systems of civil and moral polity, which distinguish 
the civilized man from the savage. The certainty 
that we sdiall enjoy the fruits of our own labours, 
is the first cause which operates as the civiliaer 
of man ; and he, who, like the robber, would appro- 
priate to himself the property of others, is doing 
all that his hand and heart can do in sending man 
back to the condition, the life, and sufierings of the 
savage. If there was not respect to the property 
of others, there would be no wealth to support, and 
no industry to be supported ; no bounty to cheer, 
and no penury to be relieved ; but there would be 
one general penury, and one common struggle fer 
that scanty morsel which would aioM remain fcr 

Cc3 
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the wretched. We should not only abstain from 
wresting or injuring the possessions of others, but 
we should not interfere with the lawful means 
which others may use for the acquisition of projy- 
erty. Justice towards the property of others, and 
tlieir lawful means of acquiripg it, then, I repeat, 
is what we all owe to each other. 

Justice demands that we should not interfere 
with the freedom of others^ actions. This consti- 
tutes personal liberty. In civil communities, this 
right may be restricted when a man uses his free- 
dom to the injury of others. But freedom of act- 
ing should not be restrained by unjust laws or 
oppressive institutions. We should not prevent 
the free actions of others by haughtiness, bribery, 
or lordly command, but should leave every man to 
act according to his own native dignity and free 
choice, so long as his actions do not clash with the 
private and public good. 
, Justice makes us reject the character or repuia^ 

ticn of others. 

« 

" Good name in man and woman 
If the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Bnt he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
Yet makes me poor indeed.'* 

To take away a man's character or reputation 
is to take away his life : it is the foulest, blackest 
kiDd of murder. Man possesses no treascore so 
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pure, so dear, so valuable as a spotless reputation ; 
and he who would trifle with this is man's greatest 
foe. Evil-speaking is very natural and very easy 
to the wicked heart; and the comtnunications in 
this world give a very free and a very rapid cir- 
culation to evil reports. But he who would in- 
dulge this wicked propensity, or circulate an evil 
report, does to his feUow-men the greatest injus- 
tice, and the worst of all possible injuries. There 
is nothing in our fellow-men that we should respect 
with so much sacredness as their good name. We 
should avoid every thing that would be injurious to 
their character. All insinuations which might give 
rise to suspicion or prejudice, and every thing that 
would prevent the praise or credit which is justly 
due to them. And where the individual cannot 
defend himself, we should counteract every thing 
that would be to his injury. 

Justice requires us to exercise fairness inform- 
ing our opinion of others. There is mucb^ less 
criminal intention in the world than is commonly 
supposed ; and it is our duty to estimate the con- 
duct and motives of others with calmness and im- 
partiality. We should make full allowance for 
the circumstances and feelings of others. We 
should not be willing to ascribe bad motives to 
men, nor to condemn them before they are proved 
to be dishonest It is natural to ascribe good mo- 
tives to our bad actions, and bad motives to the 
good actions of oth^s. We should guard against 
this selfish principle, and tbis want of fairness and 
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mierality to oar fellow-meA. We should alwayi 
form good opinions of men, until their actioni 
compel us to do otherwise. It is unjust to foroi 
our opinions of men from imperfect acquaintance 
or partial considerations ; yet men are very liable 
to do so. An opinion should not be formed or 
published until there is a full understanding of the 
person and the subject in question ; yet so ready 
are men to relate whatever has been told to them ; 
and so much readier are they to inquire what is 
said than what is true, that there is very apt to be 
a want of fairness in the examination of the truth 
of what is uttered. This disposition should make 
us cautious in receiving or circulating any thing 
which may injure others. 

Justice is to be exercised in judging of the state-, 
ments of others. This constitutes candour. We 
are to- give a candid, deliberate hearing to the 
opinions, aiguments, and statements of others ; 
estimating fairly and honestly their weight and in- 
fluence. This state of mind is opposed to preju- 
dice, bigotry, self-love for our own opinion, attach- 
ment to preconceived opinions, and a narrow dis- 
putatious spirit In stating any thing men are apt 
to take from, or add to, whatever they may have 
heard ; to give it a different colouring, or a dif- 
ferent appearance from what they know to be the 
true state of the case. ' Men are apt, likewise, to 
draw conclusions which do not follow from the 
facts and premises which they have judged from. 
To all this unfairness in judging of the statemeati 
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of others, candour is directly opposed ; and he who 
wishes to represent others as he would wish to be 
represented, will often examine himself to see if he 
has not something of this deceptive spirit 

Justice enjoins us to respect the feelings and 
affections of others. We may do ^eat injury to 
the feelings of others without hurting their interest 
or their reputation. There are minds of extreme 
delicacy, which we may deeply wound, either by 
roughness or grossness of manner, or by overbear- 
ing haughtiness and undue severity. Towards 
sensitive persons, like these, we should behave with 
the utmost tenderness. We should never ruffle 
the tranquil mind, nor disturb that equanimity of 
temper so necessary to a clear perception of 
truth and the happiness of the individual. And he 
who robs one of the affections of another, is the 
greatest pilferer that moves above the earth* The 
affections of others are the most precious posses- 
sions which man can have ; and if the guilt of the 
robber is in proportion to the evil he does, who is 
there so guilty, so base, as that man who steals not 
only the affections, but also the capacity of feeling 
affection and confidence again. He who would 
corrupt or lessen that remaining affection and love 
which men still have for each other, and which 
makes the earth still a paradise wherever they 
exist, does all that he can to equal the malignity 
and wickedness of the first great tempter of the 
human race. 

Justice demands that we should be impartial in 
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estimaiing' the talents of others. Man is prone, to 
detract from the reputation of others that he may 
advance his own. Perhaps there is no principle 
more deeply rooted in the human mind than iba 
love of fame and distinction ; and if this principle 
is properly regulated, there is no one more subser^ 
vient to valuable purposes. But it is the most 
difficult of all principles to restrain within the 
bounds of moderation. Our ambition and self- 
partiality prevent us from attending to the merits 
of others, and we are blind or ill-disposed towards 
those talents and excellences which eclipse our 
own. Of this truth, he who will attend to the 
operations of his own mind will be fully satisfied. 
How necessary is it, then, that we should guard 
against that envious spirit which would prevent us 
from appreciating and honouring the genius and 
abilities of others. We should always be ready 
to see beauties and applaud excellences, and to 
give the tribute of honour wherever honour is due. 
Justice demands that we should not injure tk^ 
moral principles of others. He who would know* 
ingly corrupt the virtue or the moral principles of 
another* either by specious argument, seduction* 
or vicious example^ must possess a character^ of the 
deepest malignity. These offences come under 
no human law ; the morality and good-will of man 
is the only restraint over them. And he who wil« 
fully lessens a single virtue in the heart of another^ 
or introduces into it a single vice, or increases the 
power of any guilty passion, is an enemy to the 
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peace of society, the happiness of man, and the 
government of his Creator. To unhinge the 
moral principles of another, in any way whatever, 
is to do the worst deed which man does to his fel« 
low-men. Yet how ready are some men to ridi* 
cule religion, to sneer at morality, and to mock at 
every religious expression and sentiment of the 
heart. To such we would say, if you have no fear 
of human depravity unchecked, no fear of human 
' ordinances, or no fear of the laws of Grod, yet we 
beseech you have some benevolence to your fel<^ 
low-men. Do not use your wickedness and malice 
by leaguing with the arch-destroyer of man, in 
making the world worse than it now is. Have 
some regard to the sensitive, immortal beings 
around you; and if you have made up your minds 
to become abandoned in principle and depraved in 
practice, we still entreat you not to seek to contaihi« 
nate others. How guilty must be tb&t writer, 
whose works have contributed to violate the prin« 
cijdes of truth and rectitude ; to pollute the imagi<» 
nation or corrupt the .heart ! Yet &is destroyer 
of moral being often goes, through the scene of de* 
strocUon unmolested, periiaps honoured, as. if no 
power could reach the measure of his guilt but the 
hand of the Eternal. Thete is another efxietrnv^ 
species of corruption which arises from profligate 
example. When the gray^headed veteran of de« 
baucheries, having led a long life of unceasing 
excess in all that is gross and depraved, collects 
around Imn his band of youthful disciples, and re* 
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lates to them the tales ofmerriiiieat and obscenitjr, 
and watches the vicious piassions which need to be 
strengthened, he presents an example the results 
of which no one can estimate. Surely » if there be 
a being on this earth whom we have permission to 
hate, with Aili and absolute detestation, it is a 
human demon like this* How circumspect should 
we be, that we may in no way whatever be the 
cause of injuring the moral principles of others ! 

Another social duty which we owe to each other ' 
is that of Ver€unty. The happiness which we de* 
rive from intercourse with men, from the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge, from the teach- 
ings of philosophy, and the experience of history, 
depends upon the fidelity and scrupulous accuracy 
with which we adhei^e to the natural, instinctive 
principle of veracity. Openness, sincerity, and 
truth not only promote our hi^est interest, but 
have an engaging, beautiful appearance wh^^e^er 
they are found. Truth is the native suggestion of 
the heart, and is always uttered, unless there are 
solicitations to falsehood too strong for the natumi 
principle. Children always put implicit confidence 
in the statements of others, until experience teaches 
them the lesson of caution ; and after all oar les- 
sons of equivocation, duplicity, and falsehood, there 
is more belief than veracity in the world. Although 
the' existence and happiness of society depend 
upon the fidelity with which men ascertain and re- 
late the truth, although there is so much that is 
pleasing and attractive in truth, and although it is 
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the natiaral, spontAiieotis effusion of the hearty stiU 
there 18 so much iasiiicerityy pride, ambition, and 
ararioe in die heart of man, that he finds strong 
solicitatioiiB to depart from that fidelity of purpose, 
that scrupulous accuracy of statement which he 
knows is due to his fellow-citizens. 

The doty of veracity should make men faithful 
and critical in ascertaining fsu^ts. There is so 
modi credulity in man, that he is apt to believe 
withocit proper examination. (I except the sub* 
ject.of CSiristianity, for here the want of examina* 
tion is the cause of unbelief.) In the affiurs of life, 
we are disposed to draw general conclusions from 
.a few particular faots^ to judge of a whole body of 
men txnm a knowledge of a few individuals, and to 
pass sentence upon an individual from knowing 
some one of his opinions, or from hearing of a few 
facts in te history of his life. There is too strong 
aa incliiiatiCMi to generalize and jump to conclu> 
ttOQs. This rndtes man impatient and unfaithful 
in his investigations, and superficial in his informa- 
tioB. . He cannot expect to tell the truth, if he has 
not oorrectiy and fidly informed himself. He can- 
not be a man of veracity, however well ilisposed 
he may bOf unless he is critical and faithful in his 
recq>tio9i of facts. 

We should, likewise, be scrupulous in stating 
fads* They may be stated correctly, and yet give 
a fidse impression. The truth may be toH, and yet 
a part of it withheld. A fact may be stated with^ 
out the circumstaiioes under which it occurred. 

Dd 
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There are many ways of deceiving, either by iooktf, 
or .Yoioe, or gesture, .or Bappreseion, or h%h coloor- 
ing, and yet, so far as respects the prominent hctB 
in the case, there may be no departure from truth. 
Much watchfulness and sincerity will be necessary 
to give us an honest, scrupulous narration. 

The third consideration in the love and practice 
of truth iBfaitkfvlness in theJuifUment (^promises. 
This is opposed to actual departure from what 
was distinctly promised ; likewise to all those en- 
couragements which one may give another with- 
out the intention of meeting them. A straight- 
forward integrity carefully and conseientiousiy 
performs every promise, and fulfils every engage- 
ment, although the performance or fulfilment is 
attended with a high sacrifice of feeling and in* 
terest. 

I know of nothing that causes so mueh incon* 
venienceand derangement in the business of life, 
that stops the exercise of so much benevolence, diat 
makes truth and reality so powerless, as the de-- 
partures which men make firom strict veracity. 
Let us, then, in all our intercourse, be carefiil to 
fiilfil this duty to each other. 

The duties which have been considered may be 
termed neg€Uive duties, which cause us tQ abstain 
from the injury of others. Those which are yet to 
be considered may be called positive duties, coming 
under the general term Benevolenoe. These con- 
sist in being active in doing good to our fellow^men; 
And how touching and eloquent are the pleadings 
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•f the wants and ills of man 1 Wherever mankind 
are found, there man sees and hears invitations to 
do good, the most tender and the most persuasive. 
There is nothing that calls upon man's activity with 
so much justice, so much earnestness, and with 
such high, heavenly claims, as the destitute, diseased 
condition of man, and the susceptibility of his 
nature for increased happiness. The world is 
ignorant, and wants instruction — in doubt, and asks 
for counsel — it is sick, and wishes and needs health 
— hungry and naked, and asks for food and cloth- 
ing. Wherever man meets man, there benevol^iee 
is asked and required. 

It is our duty to administer to each other's per^ 
sonal necessities. The rich are dependant on the 
poor, and the poor upon the rich. Some have 
more than they want, and others want more than 
. they have. There is bounty ta relieve, and penury 
to be relieved — ^there is the exercise of generosity 
for some, and the exercise of gratitude for othenk 
There are some who are " nobly maimed," some 
are unfortunate, and others whose woes make men 
forget their vices : all these are brothers of the 
human family, and ask our benevolence for the 
necessaries of man. These petitions should he 
heard, and if there is ability, cheerfully granted. 

Our benevolence should be eager to relieve per* 
sonal suffering. This we may do by erecting hos- 
pitals and asylums, by visiting and administering 
to the sick, aiMi by sending to the disabled the com- 
iiMTts of life. . Wfaeuever a fellow-being is in pain 
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or detpondancy* we should be disposed to reiieTe 
and to cheer. The supiAioatioDS of the aiok and 
the sorrowful, should be heard and answered, as 
well as the invitations of the gay and the happy. 
We should sympathize with the suflbr^ as weO as 
rejoice with the prosperous. It is as mnchy or 
more, our duty to relieve personal paiui as it is to 
add to personal pleasure. Benevolence can make 
the world much happier by supplying the wants of 
the necessitous, and relieving the sufierings erf* the 
diseased^ than it can by giving comforts to the 
comfortable ; yet the most of our benevojeoce is 
apt to expend itself in sympathy with those who 
would be happy without it. Prosperity always 
owes a duty to adversity ; the fortunate should 
regard the unfortunate ; and the virtuous shoold 
pity the vicious. Benevolence should be the great 
moral link which unites man to man ; and it should 
be our business to visit the lonely and the negleeted, 
to comfort the distressed, and to counsel the weak 
aad the wavering. 

It is our duty to attend to the education and in- 
strtictian of others. ^ The virtue of mankind, and 
the knowledge which invigorates that virtue and 
renders it more surely useful, are the greatest 
objects which benevolence can have in view." To 
instruct the ignorant in useful knowledge is to do 
the greatest good that man is privileged to confer. 
There is no benevolence' so exalted, so useful, so 
heavenly as that which pours mental and moral 
light into the rational, immortal mind. To give 
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the ignorant, an education is the only way that we 
eon giv^ them the power of fulfilling the object of 
their being. This divine benevolence^ all who 
have had an education are permitted and required 
to exercise. 

We mny instruct by founding and endowing 
literary institutions ; by petitioning for^r enacting 
laws which encourage a sound universal education } 
by instructing those who make teaching their pro- 
fession ; by ascertaining the amount and means of 
education among the whole people ; by improving 
the condition of the schools, and by imparting 
useful information wherever we meet with mhuL 
Man was put into society to love and enlighten 
man ; and when he does this duty, he feels a plea- 
sure which is purer and higher than any odier. 
To know our duty to ourselves, to our fellow-meiv 
and to our Creator, is the duty of all, and having 
known, it is our duty to ^ve this knowledge to 
every human being. 

It is our duty to make men moral. And to make < 
them moral is not only to make them refrain from 
the josser vices of men and to do their. duty to 
their neighbours, but likewise to persuade them to 
love and obey their Creator. To raise the moral 
condition of man by instructing the ignorant, by 
rescuing the unwary, and by reclaiming the vicious, 
.implies the highest species of useful benevolence. 
But we cannot niake man happy by giving him 
hcmours, possessions,, or pleasures ; if we make him 
happy we nuist make him moral. And we cannot 
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make mM' moral Vj meriif nmkiag tbem polite 
and learoed ; but we take the prosper means to do 
thif when we give tliem that Word which is truths 
and which sanctiies men. Therefore, to imprave 
the moral condition ^f men is to make them sobers 
enlightened Christians. Any thi^g short of this isr 
but little ebe than a change from one vice ta 
another. Our benevolence^ then, in raising the 
moral c<mdition of man, should be exercised in 
makii^ him understand, believe, and practise the 
(truths of the Bible. 

A fixed, settled benevolence disposes us at all 
times to be agreeable to our fellow«men. Iliere 
are many who are not deficient in what we usoally 
call deeds of benevolenoet yet who are still very apt 
to foiget that a most important exercise of true 
benevolence consists in the habitual cultivation and 
practice of courtesy, gendeness, and kindness; and 
that these dispositions often increase the Comforts and 
happiness of others to a greater degree than any 
actual deeds of beneficence. This ^ benevdence 
in trifles'* is something that we as a people do not 
yet very weU understand ; yet the greater part of 
the happiness of life connsts in those little atten- 
tions, those ** minor decencies'' which cost us no 
trouble or money, but which we, from selfishness 
or sturdy independence, are yery much disposed 
to overlook. To make others happy by conform*. 
\ag our feelings to theirs, by taking an interest in 
the worthy objects of their pursmt, and by entering 
into their plans and opinions, is a sympathy we all 
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desire, and a beiievolenoe whidi we aH owe. 
He that does this exercises „ no small virtue. To 
make ourselves agreeable by flattery; or by pam- 
pering vicious appetites, is detestable ; it is to make 
ourselves wholly unworthy of esteem or friend- 
ship* But to mak6 ourselves agreeable by im* 
parting innocent amusement or useful knowledge, 
by increasing the general happiness and good will 
^ the company, or by sharing the sorrows and 
sufferings of others, is a benevolent tribute which 
we all owe to those we ineet with. Whenever yre 
meet with our fellow-men, we should always desire, 
and do ail in our pow^sr to make them happier and 
better. 

And, lastly, in all our intercourse with men we 
should' endeavour to make peace. This becomeiC, 
In a world that is quick to take oflfence and riow 
to forgive it, a very important duty. To be a 
peace-maker where there are constant provoca- 
tions and systematic injusticci met as constantly 
by unrelenting resentment and revenge, is one of 
the most honourable, charitable, and heavenly ca- 
pacities that men can ever act in. He who allays 
strife, calms the passionate, and soothes exitement 
is, indeed, a welcome and a blessed mediator be- 
tween man and man. As we have already said, 
there is mudtt less criminal intention in the world 
ikaax is generally imagined — the most of the diflbr- 
enoes among men arising from misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation ; and hence it becomes us 
to put the best possible construction upon the 



actioni of others^ and not to judge imst»lya>r report 
unfavourably. We should discountenance all in- 
sinuadonsy and strive to make the parties better 
understood by each ..other. ~We should avoid 
every thing that would injure the feelings or the 
friendship of others. We should endeavour to 
destroy prejudice, abate animosity, and to estabr 
lish a friendly, social intercourse among all men. 
He who adds one emoticm of love more to the 
world, or takes away fr<mi it one of hatred, is a 
benefactor to man. He who make3 friendship 
where there was enmity^ kindness where there 
was a disposition to injure, and gratitude where 
there was suspicion, niay truly be said '* to go 
about doing good."^ '< Blessed are the peace- 
makers,- for they shall be called the children of 
God.'' 



sect:ion V. 

PATKIOTIO DUTIXS TO OUR COUKTBT. 

" In an extensive and populous country, the in- 
stinctive affection of patriotism is apt to grow 
languid among the mass of the people, and therer 
ibre it becomes the more necessary to impress on 
their minds those cowderations of reason' and dut^ 
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fecommeiid pablic spirit as mie of Uie prin* 
cipal.branches of morality." — Dugald Stewmrt 

There is a foundation laid in nature for distinct 
communities. Mountains, oceans, and continents 
create natural divisions ; and the diversity of Ian- 
guagesy customsi manners, and products unite witk 
these natural divisions to separate tribes and nations 
from each other. Thede causes always separate 
mea during the earlier ages of society, but their 
effect becomes less and less as society advances, 
and reason improves. The prejudices which arise 
among different nations, from arbitrary signs and 
ceremonies, may be necessary during the infiincy 
<tf reason, to miaintain ordet and form the people 
into united governments. BiU when the mhid her 
comes more mature, and can look beyond the mga 
and .the ceremony, these barriers of aflfection and 
free intercourse are seen to be but uadess triflei^ 
and will gradually disappear. 

The strong tendency of reason and affisction to 
unite every people and nation, shows us that the 
principles of disunion (for patriotism implies a 
separation) are not malign and original in the hu- 
man heart While we love the land of our birth, 
and defend the government that protects us, we 
may stilf wish the prosperity of every other land, 
and the perfection of every other government. 
Duties to our countrymen, and to the laws of our 
country, do not imply ill-will to others. 

Men may be enthusiastic, and even selfish, in 
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loyiogtbeircountiy. TolovethelandofourfiitherSy 
and the land of our birth, is natural to all, and the 
dutj of all. To love and venerate the great nameis 
and the great deeds recorded inHhe history of eur 
country, is a patriotic duty which every Americaa 
youth rejoices to perform. In loving our country, 
we love every individual in it,for eachis a part of the 
one great whole. The heart feels an affection for 
those who tread the same soil, who breathe the 
same air, and rejoice in the same freedom. We 
feel united by. the closest ties to those who lend 
vigour to the same institutions, who with us have 
one common' interest and one common enemy. 
Interests and relations like these unite the hands 
and hearts of American youth with ties too. stroi:^ 
for ambition or rivalry to break asunder. Aflfec- 
tion is the great accompaniment of duty: and 
when afiection is so strong and so imiversal, there 
must be duties of.no slight obligation. 

Our first patriotic duty is the -dtdy bf obedience. 
Obedieiace to the government under which we live 
does not become a duty, merely because that gov- 
ernment exists, or has long existed, but because 
mankind-^at least that, large pSLTt of mankind, 
which we terni our country — would suffer, upon 
the whole, if we were not to obey. This gives 
authority to any government to daim the obedi- 
ence of every citizen. He who is wise enoijigli to 
coilsult for the public weal, and good enough to 
wish it, will never hazard a rcTolution because a 
few abuses exist, and a faint hope, appears of cor* 



Tectiog tiiem< . Though, we may see imperfeelloDfl , 
in the government which tends to lessen our hap- 
piness and respectability, we should yet be for- 
bearing, and reflect on the happy influence of difiu- 
sdve knowledge, and upon the little that is to be 
hoped from the exercise of force. We should 
weigh the ^ood with the good, and the evil with 
the evil, before we lift the voice against the gov- 
ernment that protects us. '* The speculative line 
of demarcation, where obedience ought to end, 
and resistance to begin, is/' as Mr. Burke truly 
says, *' faint, obscure, and not easily definable. 
Government must be abused and deranged, indeed, 
before it can be thoughtof ; and the prospect of the 
future must be as bad as the experiencerof the past. 
When things are in that lamentable condition, the 
nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy to 
those whom nature has qualified to administer in 
extremities, this. critical, ambiguous^ bitter potion 
to a distempered state. Times, and occasions, 
and provocations, will teach Iheir own lessons. 
The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case — ^tbe irritable from sendibiKty to oppression — 
the high-minded, firom disdain and indignation at 
abusive power in unworthy hands— ^the brave and 
bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause ; but with or without rights a revolution wiU k 
the veryliut resource of the ihifMng and the good/* 
In these free independent states, the people do 
not believe in the ** Divine right to govern." We 
recognise no other principle which gives moral 
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avtbority, thu tiiM wiiieh imrtows the giwMrt 
pWHhIe amofmt of bftppmess, the longest peiiod o€ 
timet on the greatest possible number of people ; 
and this principle is self-gOTernment, with ei)ual 
rights and privileges to all mankind. ^ The diviae 
right to govern wrong,** cannot be a right derived 
from the DwmUy. The God, who is the Gtod of 
happiness, of truth, and virtue, would not, surely^ 
authorize any man to make His creatures misera^ 
ble. The origin of power and die authority of 
civil law, can arise from no other source then 
from the free, full consent of those who make the 
Itfws which they are to obey. We do not believe 
that ** law is a rule of action proceeding from a 
superior to an inferior," but a nJe of at^wn pre^ 
scrUmd by Aat wkoUe peoph who are to obey the 
kno* As the people cannot be superior to them- 
selves, our laws cannot come from a superior to 
an inferior. Sach is ibe authority which rests in 
the laws of the United States. 

The constitution and&e lawsof tlus govern- 
ment have emanated ftvm ihepeopk. They have 
not only made the law8> but have promised to obey 
them ; and thus have^iven the strongest authority 
which laws can po8«foly have. Unjust laws and 
tyrannical Institutions, imposed by despots, may 
have.no claim on the people's <4)edience; but 
laws, which the people have made, and in makiz^, 
promised to obey ; which recognise equal rights 
and privileges to all, which derive their authority 
from the consent of those who are lo obey» and 
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firom that whidb is rlglit and just within itself must 
possess the highest claims to implicit, universal 
obedience ; and such is the obedience which every 
citizen of these United States owes to this repub* 
lican govemm^it 

- We present the only example of a convention 
of the people, antecedent to the existence of their 
govemifient. The people assembled and elected 
representatives to this conventicniy for the avowed 
purpose of framing a new constitution. This 
deputation ^om the people deliberated and resolved 
upon a form of government. The people adopted 
tfie government they had framed, and thus gave it 
its moral authority. Obedience to the constitution 
and laws of the United States is therefore a pa* 
triotic and a moral duty ; and every member of 
this commonwesdth is under a legal and a moral 
obligation to obey his government. 

It is our duty to respect those who have been 
elected to ctvil offices. The want of proper respect 
for those who enact and administer the laws» begets 
a want of respect for the law itself; and if it is 
not respected, &ere had better be no law. While 
every government must necessarily partake very 
much of the character of those who administer it, 
it likewise will receive the same love and respect 
which ibe people give to its ofiicers. In tb^ 
United States, the people are liable to withhdd 
tlmt proper r^ard which tiiey should have for 
Aeir civil officers. These men are taken from 
among the people. Before they were elected to 

Ee 
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office, they received nu more respect than any other 
fellow-citizen; and as they were formerly con> 
fidered and estimated by the people, they are 
likely to be regarded while intrusted with their 
office. But this should not be so ; the sacredness 
and majesty of the law give its officers a claim to 
our respect ; and every man who understands and 
reverences his government, will transfer his respect 
to those who guard and admimster it. 

The universal practice of defaming candidates 
for o&6e will have a tendency to make us have 
less respect for those who are elected. We should 
guard against this influence by discriorinating be^ 
tween the true chi^racter, and that which is given 
by party spirit, and by estimating the successfiil 
candidate in connexion with the duties and sanctity 
of the office. In politics, the majority govern ; 
and he who has the majority should, while in office, 
have the respect of all. Obedience to the laws 
and respect to civil officers, are the first patriotic 
duties of every citizen. 

The third duty which I shall mention is, we 
should defend the laws and constitution of our coun-' 
try. The duty of defending the land which we 
love, maybe implied in the love we bear to it. 
But when our fethers, by their ^' valour and their 
blood,*' gave us a free government, they asked our 
virtue and our patriotism to defend it When we 
received this glorious boon, we promised to'defead 
it : and when aggression would corrupt or destroy 
this consecrated temple <^' freedom, it is ^> duty 
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"which we owe to our fathers and ourselves to de- 
fend it with our persons, our property, and our 
lives. To think of the invader of our land and our 
rights, is to feel the duty of opposition. If we hear 
that the foot of an enemy has pressed our soil with 
an enemy's purpose, we think of oCtr excellent 
frame of laws which will be broken down ; of the 
wild disorder and desolation that will spread over 
the land ; of the miseries of blood and rapine which 
invasion will produce ; and of the deeper miseries 
of slavery and oppression which conquest will 
bring ; these thoughts, together with the love we 
bear to our countrymen and our kindred, will 
rouse every spirit, and nerve every arm, and the 
invader must retreat or perish. 

We may be assailed by the calumnies of rival 
nations, but our defence in this case should be to 
live in such a manner that will prove their asser- 
tions false. By wincing or retorting, we will give 
importance to that' which, originally, had no claim 
to our notice. Whatever personal pique or na- 
tional jealousy may think or write about us, let it 
be our constant aim to present to all the spectacle 
of a free, intelligent, high-minded people. Let the 
virtue, the liberty, and the prosperity of our coun- 
try defend the wisdom of its people, its laws, and 
its constitution. 

The citizen, then, is to obey the laws and to ie- 

fend them. These twcr duties relate to the political 

system that exists. He has stilLone other great 

ihity, which relates not to things as they are^ but 



to thinga at they may be. He is sot to preflervr 
Ihe (Mreseot syslMii only; he it to cBdeaTour, if k 
vequire or admit of improvement of any sort, ta 
WAder it still more extensively useful to those who 
live under it* and still more worthy of the admira'- 
lion of the world than» with all its excellence, il 
yet may be* 

It it the duty of every citizen to increase, to the 
hest of his pow^r, the means of public happiness 
in the.nation : this he should do by every aid wluch 
he can give to its external or interna] resources ; 
and espeoiallyy as the most important of all ends, 
by every improvement which it would be prudent 
to attempt, of any existii^ evils, in iU laws and 
general foTTns of polity. 

The citizen, then, is not only to admire the laws,, 
but he is, to the best of his ability, to improve ihenu 
Every thing human is mot^ or lesa imperfect, and» 
ihereforef will always admit of amendment. And 
he who thoroughly understands his government,, 
and nficerely loves it, will, even in the best of 
governments, see many defictenciea to be supplied, 
and many faults to be corrected. It is the a&o- 
tionate, faithful duty of every member of this com- 
monwealth to detect and expose the errors of a 
government, which the highest wisdom and expe- 
rience have endeavoured to perfect* Jt is not true 
patriotism that would keep defects out of sight ^ 
nor is he a true patriot who can see nothing to be 
improved. But while we are performing the im- 
fortant duty of dosely searching for the evils that 
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^3cist, we should at the same time remember that 
it is very easy to declaim against abases. To find 
fault with every thiiig, and at any time, is never 
difficult;' Some do it that they may make a show 
of superiority; and others to gratify a cynical dis- 
position. It seems as if some were glad to find a 
iault, that they may have a chance to round a few 
periods of abusive eloquence. Such declaimers 
should be treated with contempt. But he who, out 
of love to his country and to his fellow-men, pre- 
sents a deficiency or a defect, should have a candid, 
respectful hearing. No one who loves the general 
goodj will decry against men or measures, merely 
to gratify his own selfish feelings ; but such a man 
miist publish wrongs and point out evils. He does 
it because the happiness of man is dearer to him 
than the respect of hUnd admirers of their country. 
> But, however honest we may be in our efforts 
to reform, we should always act cautiously r and 
where there is not e;[perience to consiult, and a di& 
ierehce of opinion, we should mistrust our judg- 
ments. Sudilen changes and rash innovations are 
always to be feared. Blind zeal and hasty mea-- 
sores we all have a ri|;ht to suspect. The true 
patriot, then, will exercise a proper respect for the 
laws and institutions that are, and will attentively 
consider the evils of a change, and of the chatices 
for and against him of making the proposed altera- 
tion an eSLtensive, permanent amendment. 

Men are apt to make changes under the name of 
Inform, becituse they see obstacles to their ambi- 

£e2 



lioa er avarioe. We are very liable tobe decehredl 
here. What we wi$k to be so, we easUy believe 
wgkt to be so. When a statesman eontemplatea 
a change, and sees that it will greatly improve hia 
own interest, it is not very difficult to omit the 
consideration of the nation's good ; at least, arg»- 
ments for the latter will not occur so readily as 
arguments for the former. We-need to watch our- 
selves, therefore, when we would recommend a 
new law, or an alteration in the existing one. 
When we act for the public, let us see that the 
public good is our motive. 

We may fulfil the duty of augmenting the general 
happiness of our country iy increasing U$ products^ 
He is a bene&etor to his country who improves the 
art of cultivating the soil i who invents or brings 
into general notice useful instruments of husbandry ; 
who brings to greater perfection ihe different vari- 
eties of giaio, and makes known tbehr most con^ 
genial soil and climate. He who makes two blade» 
of grass grow where but one has been raised, in- 
creases the means of his country's happiness* Ho 
who gives his leisure moments to tlie science oi 
mineralogy, aad by tUs nveans discovers a mine 
of coal or metallic ore, opens to his country a source 
ef labour and of wealth ; and they who invent 
machiaery for manufacturing the mines of the 
earth, and the products of the soil, are justl/ 
counted benefikdors of their nation. As the pro* 
jucts of a nation are the wages of the people, he 
who increases the amouiU of labour hy naehinery 
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or skilly io as to increase the products, wDl, in the 
same proportion, increase the wealth of the people. 
A mechanic may bless his country by improving 
his tools, Ms maclunery, and the article he manu* 
faetures. A farmer may do a national good by 
improving the breed of cattle, and of all kinds of 
stock, and by enriching the soil he cultivates. To 
make this increase and improvement in the pro* 
ducts of the land is the duty, as far as he is able^ 
of every citizen* The nation gives him protection 
and encouragement that he may do so ; and in his 
allegiance he promises to do his duty and seek hit 
country's greatest good. 

We may increase the happiness of our people bf^ 
opening new markets for our products* We have 
some vrants which we cannot supply, and others 
for which we have more than a supply. By ex- 
dianging equal values -with other nations, the sur- 
plus of our products are given for those which we 
could not supply ourselves ^ or else the surplus is 
exchanged for money, which, having a common 
valuot may be given for any required neeessary of 
life. Now, he who opens a new market where 
the raw materials and manufactures which remain 
after our wants are supplied* may be exchanged 
for mo&dj or the necessaries of life, has increased 
the labour and the wealth of his country. We 
may open new markets at home by increastt^ the 
eonsumption wkb.new manufactories. By these 
Boble, national enterprises, every citi^n may be a 
patron and a Messer of his oouotry ; and a inan m 
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obligated to do not only what is rights hut all thai 
he can do. 

We may increase our country's strengdi and 
wealth by facilitating the intercourse between dis^ 
tricts. The projection and execution of canals and 
rail-roadsy making rivers navigable, and opening 
highways between important locations, increases 
the value of the lands, and unites the strength of a 
nation. The prosperity of a country depends as 
much upon the rapidity and cheapness of its inland 
conveyance, as it does upon its good soil and safe 
harbours. When the transportation is cheap and 
regular, remote districts enjoy the advantages of 
home and foreign markets ; by this means they are 
placed by the side of seaport towns. To facilitate 
intercourse where the lands are as distant as they 
are in the United States, is a very important duty, 
and one that every citizen owes to the prosperity 
of his country. 

Another benevolent and patriotic duty of citizens 
is the establishment of institutions of charity and 
instruction. Institutions Tike these are tiie fairest 
ornaments of the land ; and the founder of them is 
entiUed to the lasting gratitude of nations. In the 
United States, the literary institutions are the 
sources and the depositories of liberty ; and the 
charitable institutions of this republic — the asylum 
of a wcnrld — are the resting places and the home 
of the destitute and the helpless of every nation. 
He who founds a school of instruction, establishes 
the liberty of his country ; and he who educates 



the people^ makes them free. Those who have 
enlightened mankindi and diffused useful know* 
ledge through the whole mass of the people, have 
been the greatest philanthropists of their race, for 
I know of no benevolence so exalted as that which 
pours light and truth into the immortal mind. 

He who wishes his country to take a high stand- 
ing among the nations of the earth ; he who wishes 
for the growing improvement and prosperity of his 
countrymen ;• and he who wishes the perpetuity of 
this glorious example of liberty and self-govern* 
ment» will desire to do all in his power to educate 
ib^ people. We may serve our country by defend* 
ing her constitution^ by fighting her battles, and by 
contributing to her revenues; but never do we 
serve her so nobly and so effectually as we do 
when we educaie her people. The enlightened man 
makes the laws his slaves under him ; but the ig- 
norant man is a slave under the laws. Intelligent 
men and freemen are always synonymous ; — they 
always have and always will signify the same 
thing. Then, let those who would serve their 
country in the highest and noblest capacity which 
they can have, see that the education and the litera* 
ture of their country is supported and encouraged. 

It is the duty of citizens to be able and disposed 
to correct the errors tohich exist in the systems of 
government Experience, where there is proper 
observation and reflection, is a constant teadier. 
That which appeared wise in theory yesterday, 
may« by trying its application, appear inexpedient 
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in practice to-morrow. The law that looked just 
and benevolent in the abstract, may , when meeting 
with the relations of other laws, be found unsuitable 
in practice; and laws which have received the 
approval of those who obey, may, under a change 
of circumstances, be found oppressive. It is the 
duty, therefore, of citizens to correct the errors 
which ignorance, or inexperience, or change of 
circumstances have occasioned. As long as the 
machinery of government is a human construction, 
there will he errors in it; and it is the duty of men to 
watch the effect of experience, and detect that which 
may be pernicious, and succour that which is found 
beneficial. By this means we may do much to 
augment the general happiness. He who exposes 
a bad law, and proposes a good one in its stead, 
presents a valuable offering to society. A wise 
law may do more good to a nation than all its in- 
dividual benevolence. It may prevent evils and 
confer' blessings which will place its author among 
the benefactors of his age. 

Citizens may increase the general happiness of 
their country, 6y adapting their form of gmiern- 
ment to the condition and character of the people. 
Man is a mutable being. Our motives, purposes, 
objects of afiection, and views of life, are the sub- 
jects of a 'continued change. The principle of mu- 
tation runs not only through the life of each indi- 
vidual, but through the whole spirit and genius of 
nations. What was applauded and reverenced 
yesterday, is despised to-day. Such is the fluctua^ 
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tion of feeling, and the transitoiiness of opinion. 
Now, that is the best government which is best 
adapted to the feelings, education, and circum- 
stances of its subjects. When the people become 
difierent, their government should become different. 
The influence of the laws should be such as to assist 
a good change, or check a bad one. And as the 
people are constantly varying, the laws will re- 
quire a corresponding modification. He who sees 
these mutations in the people, and the influence of 
the existing government, will know whether they 
are adapted to each other or not : and if he per- 
ceives an unsuitableness in the one to the odier, 
he will confer a blessing on the nation by making 
the incongruity known. 

And, lastly, we may augment the general hapr 
piness of our country, by making ourselves virtuotis 
and intelligent. To perform Ais duty, is to pre- 
pare ourselves for every other one; and every 
citizen of a free government is under a legal and 
a moral obligation to become intelligent enough to 
make his laws, and virtuous enough to obey them. 
In this country, knowledge is brought to the door of 
every man ; means of useful information may be 
used by all, for every encouragement is given to 
our citizens that they may ** inform the head and 
improve the heart'* To improve ourselves that 
we may enlighten others, and to lead a moral and 
a religious life that we may be a good example to 
others, is a duty which every man owes to his 
fellow-men ; but how emphatically is it the duty 



(A freemen I We do not give oar country libertjr 
by giTio^ it just and eqaal laws, but by giving it 
intellectual and religions instruction; neither do 
we give our country greatness and happiness by 
giving it a free constitution, but by giving the 
whole people mental and moral light Then^ if 
we would perpetuate our country's happiness and 
liberty, we must make ourselves intellectual and 
moral instructers. If we would be patriotic citi- 
sens, we must be toelUinfarmedf religious men. 



THE END. 
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Wiih a Map and Engravings. 

A history of India in a convenient form, and 
in an easy «nd Cuniliar al^^ has long been eon* 
sidsAd 4 desideratum. Thia woik commeneai 
with tbd eariv annals of tte Hindoos^ traoea te 
mgnm and decline of the Mohanunedaa 
fiure^ andhrtnga the hiatary of the British do* 
■mmion in Indh downto the time of the pesai*. 
nent establishment of the India Compaqy and 
the ibondation of that stupendous empire. It is 
divided into departnenti oomprisiDC the hb* 
tory, literature, arts, and manners of the BiSp 
dooa, and a description or the coontrr, itsd^ 
mate, soH, dlseaMa, produetiona, and natoni 
finJnres; these departments have been eom« 
n<med to distinct writen of eminence, and fUly 
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ahiiity, and tbo result ha* been the production 
of a body of aecunto and complete infBnnation, 
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Evaoto to the Deluge. At- 
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contidered, in a Series of Let- 
ters to a Son. By Sharon 
ToRMSB» F.S.A. 18mo. 

TocikiHl tte MfiM llkd im oowiaini 
wtlh tka pradvclMMMfirpraamtiom aid with 
OH U«« and afwCHi oTwrnblt aatare, awl to 
••M 4kt Inqainr to pom? • tha doar and uai- 
vwmJ dtaluieti«« irfakti manik baCwew the 
■wlariat aad iaiaatcnaJ — ''-^nfin ia oar 
wwt4» bo* ia tiMtr phawMoa aad their prill- 
cijilat, ia te BMia ofajwl of tkia a4Biiiable vol- 
OM. hUnDcMMaawl aciaatifie iMtnetiaB 
•M AUfvllsr aad tttikh^y Maadad, aid bcto 
priaeipki are ao auide to tUwIiata each 
ir that the Miad and 



e« of the Natuxal Histoiy of 
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By Profeaeor Wiuom. 18iiuk 
With a Map ajn&.|kigisTing«. 
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prarad by Hi paraiaL aad the eaanoT adeaee 
hk aa it WOT^ iianttkad with that of laticioa. 
Ae iaferaMjtaB eoataiaed ia it ehMrreUtea 
•q Natoni Wm»j, aad it ia aUnnaly eopiow, 
, aMi latartMtiiHb while the i^^btew 
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otfiar poftkM of the eaith^ aartee baa the nn- 
ptor to matead with each famidable difteol* 
tiesaadiaaoaadooaha behold ao peeoliaraa 

o«M that opeditioat to ao a3iar part oT tha 
waUAwBiah to the hiataffaa aoeh anpla and 

L*S!?*T*5.""*?™^ ThepreeeatTOluBieex- 
oibili a fttU aad aoeaiale view of ail that ia jai- 
portaat ia nodara kaowledsa of the aoat re- 
mote temtonaB of North AaMTieaf aad BiaT be 
eonaidered » fstnaiaK a Beqael to the •* ftoUr 
Seaaaad Sc(ioB%'* aadaa fomiriuKall that 
im waatiacto a eaaml«to aeoooot oflhe whole 
of aoitheca diaaoTenai by 
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ditions. By Wiilliax Samp- 
son, Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. 
With Ehgraiongs. 

■afcnitiiapnuieatka, thiawitrkwaa nb- 
mittod far anuaiMdioa to lavanl jientlemea 
rerideatla Jfew-Vorfc, aativoiL or the d«Mead 
V^l^ Plt^J^ of the eooilrr whoae faiitoiT k 
OOatafM^ aad diatiasniabed for their attaeboient 
to the oabappy bad to which thej. tnce their 
«ri|iB| aad for their tataata aad aequiramenth 
Imtr opinion waa uaaiauma, and hiichlT 
Ijtfoiiimbia, aM each of thfm enneaiea in 
■troBg terma the ptaaaars it wouldaflhid him to 
aee rapnMiaM in th« United Statea a. work ■> 
fair, w tt^iunia, and ao .accurate. Tbe public at 
large haa ooallftfMd their aeateBee.ajal ataaiped 
^i«bN<(>nr«'iththeaealora^ohaHoa. The 
value of the hiatofy aa orisinallT pubUdkad haa 
bMB omAj enhanced ht the additions of Wil- 
liam Sampaon, Eaq., wboae repntaitiOB la too 
well known in the ooQatrr of Via adspUon to 
raquira eulogy. 
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the Earliest Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. B|y P. F, TyTtiR, 



oi»eaTity. Ia tzadnr the fartuaa of the --.— 
nl powan wto whi«i that eontineat ia divided:. 

tawjit M tbdiapeaMUe that the in(|uinr iteSil 
PMinB adear and acconta nadaiataadinK of 
UMutnalitateaaweU of FianeeTiaofttaraw 
»?ondii« oomtrwa, at the period when, bt the 
wcceiaae and achi«Teniea(r? that rarndbMb 
«on»rc^ hi. kiegdoBi beeaa» the^omSSJ 
power of the Surapeaa oonfinenL Untfl tte 
kjPPnnMe of Mr. Junaa'k Hiatory, thia dear 
ai^acconjto undmlanding waa oTeiceedii^ly 
difficult attanment^-the materiaia htaa wiSdb 
12^1^ ^j*^^' ?"» tattered thnxKh >». 
nooa hiatnncal woifa, an^ aU the laboor of 

unogpnent, ODndnmtioa^ and eoapanMin inia 
to be performed by the itodeat IdinaeIC Staeh 

!L?L'S!^ ^?""''"*^SlM hna been thed upon 
the darknemof that r«aete MBh-aad tlM wmU 
of SdonQB.ia indebted to W^SmtaTSa 

fiftetoiy knowledge in dHlla dauTla, of the tot 
g w e poch ia European biatarT. In the nn- 
™«J»tt«unm^tiiwof thia work that have 
l^'SS"'? theRariewaand periodicala both 
o f En gfand and the Dnltod Stataa, the hi^ 
nnaa of eulogy hare been emplqwd,-«Bl ail 
fc* V«^ ^ih ttrong ezpiSm of pr£! 
SLSJ'K.'^ penpicui^ ol*^aie atyle, JS^ 
"Wkible abaeaoeof prolixity ahdooafWoa 
In Iha^mgMN of the aan»tif e, '»"■"• 



gfartt Piiluhtd by Barper if Bmlherr. 



[■. 18mo^ With GagTaTuigs. 



NUBIA AND ABYSSI- 
NIA. Compreheading their 
Civil HLbMi^, Antiquiliea, Arti, 
R«lieion, Literatuie, uid Natu- 
ral Hiitorr. hj the Re*. M. 
Rdwill.LL,D. ISma. With 
■ M^ Bod Engnmng*. 

jnin b amKiirU Uh RiM Km lUr- 
•taKat br >■ MinliH^t^ii— ■ lal nSu 



MEMOIRS OF CELE- 
BRA'raD FEMALE SOVE- 
EEIQNS. B; Mra. Jamimh. 
'Ib 8 Tol*. ISmo. 



MEMOIRS OF THE EM- 
PRESS JOSEPHINE. Bj 
John S- MmHu, LL.D. ISmo. 

With Portisiu. 



UFE OF MARV QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. By H«MBr 
GLiuroao BiLt, Esq. In 3 
mil. ISmo. With a Portnit. 



Rt-TKSS 



tvi'^'sfplblii b iaaitlil !• Sirtm 
af a. at JiUtlidU tkgnttlM. 



THE LIFE OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. Bt 
J. G. LooiHAiT, Esq. la 3 
'oU. lemo. Wi^ Pi»tiBit>. 



cm ?WkEa^|^^vn>tlM>iillil(Ua 



Watt, PtMMti if Bmftt ^ 



ISnia, Wilh > Pomil. 



With AnecdotM of Dirtin- 
iniilied Pemm of the IiM 
"tj Yeua. By lUr. GbdkoB 



; ImjY 






THE UPE OF FREDE- 
RIC THE SECOND, King ' 
of Pmnift. B;r La>i> Dovaa * 
tn S *ol*. ISmo. With ■ Poi 

JSStbirii'VS.^SI ^"S: I ^^^ O^ Sni ISAAC 

2rS^=l'"irS?'iL**JT^ J!^.~ NEWTON. Bj Sir D.tid 

■; B»BwaT»R, K. B., LL. D., 

ir F.R.S. 19mo. EBsniTiiun. 



* ^fg,*^ ' ^^ '°" •'^W" ™— - 



THE LIFE AND AC- 
TIONS OP ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By Rev. J. 

WiLLiiiH. ISmo. With n 
Map. 




THE LIVES OP THE 
MOST EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS. By Adiik CnimiBa- 
HIM, Esq. In a, »ol». ISmo. 
With Portraiu. 
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LIFE OF LORIVBYRQN. 
Bt J. Galt, Esq. 18mo. 

TbB wftKuUm^ Hi LotiBftimHtaaMi aad tbe 
iatamt attModanC apon the ■torr of fait eventful 
Mb aad mxij dealii. iiave eomined to muter 
Bk inognfhy a worfc of mom than omal at- 
tnction. Mr. Qalt enjoyed the advantaffM 
catiq^utMit apon a long and intioiate acquaint* 
•ace with the noble poet, and bai civon a ttrik* 
tag and latiifactonr doerqition of bi« dianeler. 
OdboT thegnaleat meritaof tte woik h ila ilriet 
iBpaitialitjr : Ibe nrriter is ovidentty free from 
pieiadjee either bfMmblo or-advefw to hie 
anbjeet» and teUs what lie kBOwi or believip to 
be the truth, witfaoot any btaa fran eavy, ill* 
wBl, or affection. ■ 

THE LrSTES OF CELE- 
BRATED .TRAVELLERS. 
By Jambs Augustus St. John. 
In 3 vols. ISmo. 

£veiy man whoae miodan ayBpafliia wtOi 
boHan nature under all its miooaMpeets, and 
can detect neHions, weaknesMa. and^irtuet like 
his own anogfa die endless di<fitises eSbeled 
bf strange rsligiom, polieie% manners, or cli- 
mates, must paoM the relations of Teradoiis 
travellen with satisfaction and adTanta|e. The 
author of these voiumes has, with great industry 
and Judgment, compiled a series oTliii^ inter> 
esting narraliTes, oontainiqg the most strikiiig 
bcidente in the UTes and w«ndaiii«« of all the 
cdebrated traTeHersfliat have flourMMd within 
titf last dgbtcentoriesy takii^ them up in ttieir 
ngniar order of suocemon. presenting only the 
at&actlve portions, and onutting all useless and 
details. The rsader wQl Bnd in 



ttlese voltunee the sofastaace of manv ponderous 
tODMS, most of which arp rare, and only to be 
foand in the extensive Earopeau libraries. 

LECTURES ON GENE- 
RAL LITERATURE, PO- 
ETRY, <kc. Delivered at the 
Royal Institute in 1880 and 
1831. By Jambs Montoom- 
BE7. 18mo. 

The gmeef ul beaaty of the styls^ the abu»>. 
danen aadflelieity of Ifluptntion, and the skillul 
eqnritioa of the principles and elemeataof the 
divine aft, imbodied in tbese interesting lee> 
tores, baveealled forth the 
orddigbt.aad 



sivepepnl 



liarity. 



fee themik 



THE. HISTORY or ARA- 
BIA. Ancient and Modern. 
ContainiDg a Description of the 
Country — ^An Acooimt of its 
Inhabitants, Antiquities, Politi- 
cal Condition, and Eaify Com- 
meree— The Life and Reli- 
gion of Mohammed-^ThiB Con- 
quests, Arts, and Literature of 
the ^i^u:en»-^^^he Caliphs of 
Damaecusy Bagdad, Aftica, and 

A 3 



Spain — ^The Civil Goyeinment 
and Religious Ceremonies of 
the Modem Arabs — Origin and 
Suppression of the W^abeea 
— Vhe Institutions, Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the 
Bedouins ; and a Comprehen- 
sive View of its Natural His^ 
tory. By Andrew Ceichton. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Map 
and Engravings. 

AU the bielorical woita in tba FkmUr Li- 
brary are nttich and Justly esteemed ; but mere 
is none that has bean more generally and highly 
^ipioved than this. Thtsre is something so 
maifeed and distibet la the daoacter of the peo^ 

e whose history it gins, and the part they 
re played la tte gnat tbeatm of the worUI 
has btfen so eirikiag and imaortaat, that thaic 
annals canaot bo read without tbe Wgbest inter> 
esU- TheiresisteaceasanafioBistrHsed tothe 
mmoteal agno of which we baveaay knowledge f 
and the narrative embrsfws those splendid no^ 
riods in which the Saimoenie empire In tba 
East, and ibe Moorish domlaica in Spain, wen 
the most gattgp am and imposing spec Ocl e t the 
world ever eablbitad, so rich in eveiy thing that 
has power to csdte the imagiaatian or capti- 
vate the mind.- Qbo of tba oMst curious and 
lemaikable parts of flie mcnative b the aeeennt 
of the ftonous hersey of tbe Wahabees, which 
at oae time ttveateiMd to subvert tbe whola 
Mohammedan empire. Aa aooount so full, to 
clear and aeeoata, does not exist in any otner 
sin^e historical w«Hrk in the £agliah laagoage., 

THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSIOLOGY, APPLIED* 
TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTH, AND Ta 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF. 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
EDUCATION. By Andb^w/ 
CoMAB, M.D. 18mo. .*/ 

Koblic opinion is unanlanooa in isHgaing to 
flus volume of the rbpuly Libcaiy^ ^ place 
ainaag tbe flnt and awst varaWde workaoT tbe 
acB, boOi fai utility ai4 iatercaU It is, Hterfelly, 
a guide la the meet auceessful develfl|mteBl of 
iatellaet, to the p ieser r a t i on of health, and the. 
attainment of longBVity, It traats in plain^ Ud- 
miliar, and Mrfeelly inteUwibief language, not 
of djssasemitstea thonsaM i^nful or appal- 
liag (bsms, bai of tbe apparsatly trivial dr- 
"tP*-*?"" ?! ia which disBsafthaaits aasaspedad 
oii^ui.; and di9wa how it ia lo be avoided, by 
pr^veMing or lupairing tte too often uanvuded 
impiadaaem aad asaleelB which, trUUac aa thss . 
seaes, an yet, m siunast every oaset.mB ma^ 
ttesV^iaaiolBuaganiaiapradacsiwilhiMs, .The 
BHttaia sot iM are of tte bqliast iatars* 
amoag aff woridly objoels, to everp ratioaal b^. 
lag, iaMBsacb as they rela>e to. the grsatast du>. 
rsitioa and eajoymeatof Ufb; aadtheyanfa- 
eahibtted tb^ ao. aMdieal kaowledga, <» PM«> 



liar snaaglh of iatoUaet, aotbliC 
tbaa ffiaia eomaaoa ssasev is 



fw their 



W«nb FuMuiid ly Htrftr 4 Btlkttt. 



msremcAL and de- 
scriptive ACCOUNT 09 

PERSIA, from Um Eailieat 
Axe* to the Fiesent Time : 
with > Detailed View of its 
Rewnircea, Gorammeol, Popu- 
latian, Natuni] Hitloij, uid the 
Choiacler of ita Ir^abltuiCs, 
panjculsrly of Ibe Wandering 
Tribes : including a Dewription 
of AlghaniBlao and Beloochii- 
tan. Dy Juhs B, Fkmik, 
Eiq. IBmo. With a Miji tod 
EngTBTiBge. 

Ttmu M UC nM> ■■■liiiil liinihBil 
^htflk Wnrial ndi^^MnBd ii 

HcU 1 IM llil lKilll«B»E. M idT as 

• I I f '■i ' ' '— ' 



COURT AND CAMP OF 
BONAPARTE. With a Pm- 
trait of Talleynod. ISma. 




FULL ANNALS OP THE 
REVOLUTION m FRANCE. 
1B30. To which i* sddad, ■ 
Particular Account of the Cat-, 
ebraiion of said RevolutieB in 
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LIFE OF MOHAMMED i 
Founder of the Religion of Is- 
lam, and of the Empire ef the 
SarapenB. By Riv. G. Bush, 
A.M. 18mo. With an £n- 
gravinff. 

Tto oUMto of Ok writer in the pHfualOau 
of this VMUBM havo been oondqnntioii, dar- 
MM. wmI aeruncT. It wm writtan oipnpdT 
fiir tM pablUwn 07 an AaBorkaa author; ana, 
la additioii to the numeroiis and highly nfter> 
itg ocnuMiidatioDa botowed vpeo It bj the 
vnttf it baa received the teatimonial of repaid 
liicatiini in En^and. In 



reapeet, the plan 
adDpted bf the author pnamta an impnvenMDt 
upon pneeding mtamn of the iiraat iupcator, 
in the 9S«f nl eellocation of the diapten of flw 
Koran with the eventa of the narTatiTe,«-a 

tediaa 



Sf which the hialory ie Qlnrtrated ia 
edqnee. The appendix, containing 
a aeriea of propbetie inveatinHona, ia pecnliailj 
cnHona, leaned, and valnaue. ' 



LIFE OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. By Rev. M. Rus- 
flBLL, LL.D. In 2 vols. ISmo. 
With a Portrait. 

Tbeae voloaea contain a popular Hittory of 
«M whoi, it ia allowed, waa, in many napeeta, 
the moat estnummaiy man that Eof^and baa 



pradnoed. It baa been the alodf of the 
aalhor, while be availed luauelf of the laboon 
of all of bia predeeeaHua, to give an wnMoaad 
view of CroBwell^ oondod: in hit eariy lite; 
at hia fliat entrance. iqpon puUie bninMB; in 
hiaaehi«TemenlaaaaanUiMr; in hia riae to ptK 
Ijtieal power: and, finallf, in |>ia govemnMBt 
of thoae kii^dona irhicfa he wattheftnt to eon- 
qner. The reverend gentleman ia onlaialy en* 
uttod totheaoat niAiualifiHipraiae for hit ex- 
eriioHi and for IhQ new, cariooa, and important 
inforanfipa wbic^ ht haf collected and ar. 
ffWgad { aqd (iKae who peraM bie work will 
kfi lewardod Hf ninch TalnaUe infonnatiQB. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHY; 
or, an Historical Account of 
those Individuals who have 
been distinguished among the 
North American Natives as 
Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, 
and Other Remarkable Charac* 
ters. By B. B. Tratchbk, EtRj. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Por- 
trait. 

The extfloaivs popalarity gt ftmib Moftnr 
phiea ia one of the atm^aai evidaBcea of their 
BMNit: within a very few monthaaftar tto jNib* 
Ueallbn a large editicm waa diqioaedtif, antf the 
watk WM at onoe ca^liahed aa a ataadaid.— 
IjBtil iti appearance tbtn waa no anibentie 
m MtirfufarT aeaoant of theladiam; noticea 
ef a few of the noet dialiagaidied among than 
te^eafller tfnca wtf to be fmmd tc a tteted 
tvuvgk tto pagea of variooa hislarieal wwk*> 
baft the mmber wan wry limited, and it midrt 
%e mil that an knowledge of their trae ctone- 
•rr, aad of fkt tnili fnr wh:di thajr wen f 



maifcable, %aa hwkad op in avuDMriBto or ia 
obadate pnblicaiioaa. The writer oftteae vo( 
nmea haa, wUh great iadntry and peneveranee^ 
exptornf thoae almoet nnkmwn atorea ef ii^ 
formation, and prodnced a work of the bighMl 
chaaeter for candoor, extent, and aomrMv. It 
hae been traly mid, that untU Mr. ThatdMr 
tookvponhimaelfthe office of their hiMoilaa, 
tail Jnatioe had never been Ame to the dniM* 
tfera and acltom of the aboriginea. ^ 



THE TRAVELS and RE- 
SEARCHES OF ALEXAN- 
DER VON HUMBOLDT; 
beii^ a condensed Narrative 
of his Journeys in the Equinoc- 
tial Regions of America, and 
in Asiatic Russia : together 
with Analyses of his more im- 
portant Investigations. By W. 
Macotllivrat, A.m. ISmo^. 
With Engravings. 

^nie celebrHT enjoved by Baim Bnsiboidf, 
bjr a life of laboHoat invaaligatien aa«' 



earned 

perilooa^terariae, and tj the 

eontributioBa 10 ade 



extcneive 



hia 



been 



liar to every penna whoae attention 
driwa to'alatiatiea or natural philewphr ; and 

the very lint for 
ich ther 



hia worfca are ranked 

Qie aplendid picMnea of 

contain, the diver a iSed infonaation which 



rery 
whi 



afford reapeetiiy ol|)eela of uninnal int 
and the gneefuTattraetiona with vrhieb be baa 
inverted the majeaty of acience. llie preaent 
volome oontaioB an abridged aeeoant of all the 
'travels and rwearchea of this eminent obeerver 
of nature, in which nothing b omitted that can 
be ei|ber interesting or nseful to the general 
reader, while the aeveral narratives are safll' 
denily coffideased to bring them williia tha 
oompemof a.ooaveaiMt vmimm. 

LIVES AND VOYAGES^ 
OF DRAKE, CAVENDISH, 
AND DAMPIER; including 
an tntroductory View of the 
earlier Diteovfiries in the South 
Sea, and^e History of the Buc- 
aniers. Idmo^ With Por- 
traits. 

The nhtka of ttm voyiMi diaeomiea,and 
advaaturm of aariy and ealamtel IMiriiBavi- 
gtkm ia, in so for, a Uataiy e( the pm of h« 
naval power. Ihthiavoinmeareooalainodtlia 
Uvea of IhrsfB of'thomoatfemlasat: aad,A«a 
the vary wtnnofth»aid)rf«et. It praae^aaudl 
cnrioos and valnahte tBfonnalion« ^tena4 
hem manyaanms, end-in evaiyKinataiMe vori. 
fied by scrupaloas examination and re fe ranee 
to original aoeameata. Early Spanish Diaeov- 
ery ia the Sooth 8eaa,ana the Snt circna. 
aarigatiea of the globe by MMiilaa, form a 
, aabordmataltat aBmbtariatebianen of the wotk ; 
and the aMSwt fa completad bf the Hiatoty 
of the Bacaai«%— thoee dariag raven 
wild adveatuna aflbsd so amch-to 
yoaihfol miad, sM foti 
eating ohapten in the 
prieeand adTcatntai 



fotm one of '(he 



WM> AtNiMU^ iy ib7<r 4 JMtm 
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INQUIRIES CONCERN- 
ING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, AND THE IN- 
VESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
By John Abbrcrombib, M.D., 
F.R.S. ISi&o. [Questions.] 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
By John Abbrcbombib^ M.D., 
F.R.S. 18mo. [Questions.] 

In the perfrtmuaiee of hb undertaking the 
aeoomplidwd anihor exhibit* the po — i o u 
qf a mind tboroa^T venad in tm detaila 
of the Kietice to which hit altentioD ia dt* 
jKCted, and CuniHar with abatiact inquiry. Hia 
descriptiom of the anental pheaaoiena ar* tin* 
gularljr locidf predae, and intafeating, and hia 
nasbnion aonnd, original, and perqiicttoua. 
Above all, be haa exlubited phiioaophy aa the 
handinajd of i^pligion, and made it nanifeat 
thai all the rayt bf lLnoWled|[e natanily con- 
verze'towarda that one point in which m aitu* 
ated the throne of heavenly and eternal truth. 

The most able and influential wviewa, both 

of England and (he United Slatea, have given 

the strongat enoominma to this adaunble woik, 

'and it lias been eztenaively adopted in our col* 

lege* and higher eatahliihineiila Cor education. 



LETTERS ON NATURAL 
MAGIC. Addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. By, Sir 
D. Brbwstbb, K.H., LL.D. 
18mo. With Engravings. 

The author of this Tolume paana under re* 
view the principal phenomena of natura, and 
tbe-leading contnvanoea of art which hear tfie 
ipipren of % nipematural chamcter, and nun* 
' especially those aiognlar iUuuons of sense in 
which the'most perfSet oipuu bil to peWiDnB. 
theic fanctions, or perfbml them unfaithfuliyi 
These are theinea full of interest, and worthy. 
a( the labour bestowed upon them by the phi- 
losopbie writer. - 

liie eye and ear are, of eonne, the duef 
organs of deception, and, accordingly, optical 
illusions occupy a conaiderahle portion « the 
colume. Those depending c» the ear succeed, 
and, after these haVe been described and exr 
pUioed, we am entertained, with amusing ac- 
counts of feats of strength, of' meohanicsd au- 
tomata, and of some of the more popular woa- 
den of c^miatn. Under, each of these divi- 
sions anecdotes of the most interesting kind U- 
Isstnte the author^ explanations, anoL. no suh*- 
ject, in ilaelf grave and important, waa evce 
tteated in a mere captivating tmaa- 



A NARRATIVE OF FOUR 
VOYAGES, TO TMB SOUTH 
SEA, NORTH and SOUTH 
PACIFIC OCEAN, CHI- 
NESE SEA, ETHIOPIC AND 
SOUTHERN ATLANTIC 



OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, 
AND ANTARCTIC DCEAN. 
From the year 1822 to 1831. 
Coo^rising Critical Surveys 
of Coasts and Islands, with 
Sailing Directions. And an 
account of some new and valu- 
able discoveries, including the 
I Massacre Islands, where thir- 
teen of the Author's Crew were 
massacred and eaten by Can- 
nibals. To which is prefixed, 
a Brief Sketch of the A.uthor*» 
early Life. By Capt. Bbnja- 
MiN'MoRRELL, Juu. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 

« We a» bcM in saying fhnt ererytody will 
want tu read this book, and oar community 
will not be dow in rmnkidg the author as the 
Amatkui Cook or rtnj.^—If. 7. WuUy Jtes- 

**lthom not often fill to oar lot (o lie able 
to frmnmnmfiA ^ book of thiB kind with as mudt 
coBftdeBOfrae we can Morrali^ ' Four Voyajn».' 
... It may go in eompany with Stuart% Vay- 
ana, and Tp erman and Bennetts Journal."— 
GavtUKn JbhoeaU and Journal. ■ 

•< This woik is among the first, if not the 
fiiat, of the respectable oontribntionB of Amer- 
ican navigaton to the general stock of know- 
ledge relative to the condition of man. lis. 
author has tnvened almost every tea, and vis- 
ited every important place, in' the southern 
faemiapha*; aad, with an eye ever watchful 
fbr interesting fact^ and a happy talent in re^ 
cording them, he haa sueceedBd in pmducincr 
a moat instractivr volume. . . . We have no 
doabt that it will find its way into every librftrr 
in our country, and secum a-penaal from.manV 
a 'fireside tmvdlei* who desires an acquaint- 
ance witti the world with6ut venturing tbe per- 
ils of the desp."'--7Ae Prabfttnan. 

THE WORKS OF THE 
REV. ROBT. HALL, A.M. 
With a brief Memoir of his 
Life^by Dr: Gbbqory, and Ob- 
servation on his Character as 
a Preacher, by Rev. John Fos- 
TEft. Edited by Olinthus 
Gregory, LL.D. In d vols. 
8vo. With a Portrait 

'* We cannot too highly commend this work 
to the notice of the public, whether we regard 
the pure and devatea pfincipiea it contains, or 
the intellectual rigoor with which they are eX' 
premed. Robert Uall was no oidinary man. 
His mind communed with eternal truth, and, 
drawing fitta this flM«tain,.hewaaable to rivet 
the ^lif entioiLof his hearaa ; and he vet speaks, 
by bis writings, in a laoguage which cknnot 
fiwl to interest and ^i^Uhoth the «eholu> and 
tbe Christian.**— A[eio-Tork Jmtmal fif Com' 
fnaratf 



14 nWii PMitlUd tf Hvftr <f Bntha: 

A HISTORY or THE 
CHURCH, ttom tl» Eirliot 
AgM M 
the Re>. Oiassi Waddiiig- 

TOH.MA. Sto. 



wood (01 Broola) RiTen, u 
1633^ Doder the direction '' 
Hbbit R. ScHOOLCixrr. 




MEMOIR OF THE LIFE 
Of WM. LIVINGSTON; 
Member of Congren ia 1771, 
1775, and 177S ; Delegate to 
the Federal ConTeationia 1787, 
nnd Governor of the Sute of 
New Jersey from 1776 to 1790. 
With Eitiacta from his Corte- 
epondence, aiid Notices of Vi- 
nous Members of hii Family. 
ByTHiODORB SiDQWic*, Jun, 
8io. Wilh.B Porttwt. 



ESSAYS ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF MORALITV, 
AND ON THE PRIVATE 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
MANKIND, By Jokithxs 
DvHortD. With > Fiehce, by 
the Rbv. Geobsk Buan, M.A- 



NAKHATITE OP AN 
EXPEDITION THROUGH 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
TO ITASCA LAKE, the k- 

tual Source of (hjt Rivet ; em- 
bracing ut EipUnitoty Trip 
through theSt.Oioii and Burnt- | 



LETTERS AND JOUR- 
NALS OF LORD BYRON ; 
with NoCicBs of his Life. By . 
TaoHis Moo», Esq, In. 3 
wrfs. 8vi». With * Portrait. 



Workt FvMi*hti by Hwytr ^ Brother*, 1& 

A DIGEST or thi LAWS I THE LIFE or JOHN JAY : 
OF ENGLAND RESPECT- ! with seleclionH from tu* Cor- 
INGREAL PROPERTY. By | respondance and Miacellanetnu 
'Viift Papeta. Bj hie Son Williim 
' " ■ - With a 



In 3 









ENGLAND AND AMER- 
IDA; a CompsriBon of Hie 
Social and Political Slate of 
both Nations. In 1 vol. Sro. 

«ftid ud mtMat t«A* Uui ban aw .>« 

■M iHiniH iA teih ii ddlBHtad wiA u' 
•HdiKMUfr, >Uli flBbilla, Ike ilM. i^ 
U> i3liT ilBlt ■OJ i- ..iMM tjSilrjii 

LIFE OF TH« REV. ROB- 
ERT HALL. By Olinthds 
Gbiqoby, LL.D. &c. Sro. 
With a I^orti&it. (Embtaced 
to the third rolume of Hall's 
Qonmilete woriia.) 

lud'lb BAhfltT. rnn aalarUi ip Ul dkA. 



■W"^lD^ib« do HI Ua u jft. 




3J Lrall rtalma iImM 



SKirrCHES or TURKEY 
IN 1831 AND '32. By an 

Ameiicau. 8vo. With nu- 




A DICTIONARY or THE 
HOLY BIBLE. CoDtaiiuDg.. 
an Historical Accoont of tha 
Penone ; a Geographical and 
Historical Account of Places ; 
a Literal, Critical, and System- 
atical Description of other Ob- 
jects, whether Natural, Artifi- 
cial, CiTil, Religions, or Mili- 
tary : and an Explsjiation of 
the Appellative Terms man- 
tioned in the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rer. John 
BaowH, of Hadduigton! With 
B Life of the .Author, and an Es- 
say on the Evidence of Chris- 
tiaoity. Complete, in am toI- 

Uiatlhi pn«i7IE7^'>»>> Hll£* sf 
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Wmk* PuUishsd hy Harpir 4- Brodurs, 



THE BOOK OP NATURE. 
By Joair Mason Good, M.D., 
F.R.S. To which is now pre- 
fixed, a Sketch of the Author's 
Life. Complete in one volume, 
8vo. 

** Tbk worit k tart^Utr Ika ban vUtoMB^ 
icjgltfprt of the kiad wbfi* w hMmuJ- 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 
with Copious Illustrations and 
Explanations, drawn from Uie 
best Writers. A New Edition. 
By G. Ceabb. 8to. 

So panoa wke kM aot *m Mr. CnbM 
won CM ooBceive Um 




kmg IkmUiar wiih the l^tlmte deOaitioB oT 
nam \ammt9iMm wfmanymm. 

^ ^'**^.*' "^ C«Mnl andit uDoaff 
•etehn Med* no word ef eoMBeMUtioiMritS 
to iti dMigK aad mi»eMom,*'—U. & 



MEMOIRS or thi LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
By William Robsets, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. With a Por- 
trait, from the picture by Opie. 

Th«e Memoira prewnt « mm of Htnw 
coiTMKMdeMe k> which, imce (he pablkatioo 
^r^^* 'f/* < Ctoie|«r, or BoJuMB't L*fr 
ofJohtmoiu then hu beea ao panllel. Tte 



.. »'♦"'.*■ principally e«n4e«l OB by the L-_ 
diUB of this oorrewondeoee. The IeCti9* oT 



Mn. More heraeir, onrh&ch there are mon than 
MrMMtfiM u« bUCTwevea with lettanb* 
Ml*. Montfcfu, Sip W. W. Pepy^ Loid Oriori. 
nr. Lanrhome, M^ Garriek, Mn. BtaeaweiL 
BMhop >«**«■, AxchbtthopMagee, Rev.T 
Newtra, Rev. B. Cecil, Mr. StraSen, Mn. 
Kauucett, Biahop Hone, the DoefaaM of Glni. 

cealer. Lady Cremnme, Lwd TateoBMNith. Loid 
Btrfaam, Bidwp Watn, Bhfaqp Ban4u(oa, 
DMn TaebT, An. Chapoae, wST CarterTlto. 
BarbaaM, Mn. Siddoaa, the Rev. T. OiAonie. 
and Biaay other weU-kaowa public ehanelm! 
In poiat of iacideat, it it equalij waH atond: 
PMriBj in review aU the leading erenta of 
» JK*. •»f ■««»>u'y. and civiBc detaik which 

Dr. JbhoMa, Dr. Kenaiooft, Kahap Horn& 
BMm Rorteaa, and other dirtiuSLuSuS 
tiatttarHeBdsorMn.H6nu •«*™~""™' 



TRAVELS AND RE- 
SEARCHES IN CAFPRA- 
RIA: describing the CSiarac- 
ter, Customs, and Moral Con- 
dition of the Tribes inhabiting 



f that portion of Southern Af- 
rica, ^y Stbfhbn Kat. ISmo. 
With Maps and Plates. 

It baa oftaa baea la— itod, how aaach (ha 
canaaoradcBcaMwdlMthai of ralifioa ia is* 
dabled lo the leal aadooanca aad peneverji^ 
hboarof the Mkaioaariea. ^Tha valoaUaaiS 
latcreali^ work of Mr. Cllii oa the faiyiw 
aiaa blaada waa a atrifciac iUoahatioB of tUa 
fact, aad the prodaetion of Mr. Kay, aaalher 
Miaiioaan, ia aot leai wntthT of adadiatiDB. 
Ha raaidrd far naay nan far ia the iaterior of 
Caffiwia, laakiac biaaaatf familiar wHh the 

the aativaa, wkile at the aa»a tiaie aetl^aly w- 
mad ia impartial to tham the Ikbt of tha 
ChrtMiaa BavalalioB. Bia deacriptSa of tha 
ooantry ia whidr he labooanad, and ita iahaMt* 
aata, la eopioaa, miaote, aad acconta, aad Iha 
pm a j ia l nartatiTe with which it ia cqaaeeted la 
each ai vary deavlr 10 eaace the nadeili iator- 



POLYNESIAN RE- 
SEA R C H E S during a Resi- 
dence of nearly Ei^t Years 
in the Society and Sandwich 
Islands. By William Ellis. 
In 4 vols. 12ino. Engravings. 

«Thi8 ii the laeat lateraatii« woik, ia aB ita 
paite, wa hava rTrrjinnwl " Qatinfaila Bat. 
<"rheatAplieitTortheBamtive,the gnphia 



^ iptieityo/^theaamtivk the rauhia 
beautr of maay of the daaeriptioaa, aadtha^ 
nwralgnadear of the whole aabieet of thaw 
velBBiea. are calealated to pradaca tha niaat 

KworAil aad aalutary imprnakm oa averr re> 
^HMii and cBltimtad naiad."— OrmaV iNa. 
couiaa on Mi AmCh Saa Mtation. 

«*Mr. Ellia% volaam are replata with tha 
ijart latereaiiiM; delaili, illartntive aa weU of 
the fonaer coadHiaB aad hiatory aa of the nra*. 
eatatateof (he South Sea Iblanden. Theroon- 
P q— * ■?•" o' «iiioaa and highly eatertalafatt 
iBftirmiitiMi raqwetioff their aunaen, oaalomiL 
aBd.tnditioaa;"--£clae(ie Btoigw. 



THE COMFORTER; or,. 
Extracts selected for the Con- 
solation of MoumerSf under the 
Bereavement of Friends and 
Relations. By a Village Pas-. 
tor. 12mo. 

niia work ia iatendai to anint topics of f«- 
Uriow cooaolation to the afflictad ; aad the 
Chriftiaa eonuiiuaity are aasoradly nndarcreat 
oUiptiooa to the " Villa^ tator* far hn i 



caarfiil attanpt to aiUwt to tbern at oace the 
enaforls which flow b apoa the beaeavad sad- 
diairaned believer. Ia the haapy aeieetioaa ha 
haa made, he has had partiealtf r^aid to tha 
wntings of audi men aa won aiperieaeed ia 
thewaya of afflietkak aad Of«r whom it hat 
ned ib aanctiryior laftieaee. It haabeaa- 
wwnly rapommandad by denynuSb of diflinv 

!?L?5rt"*^ •■ '»«* M^J^tha mUsioai. 
pcnoaicaak. 
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XENOPHON (Anabasis, 
translated by Edward Spel- 
XAN, Esq., and Cyropaedia, by 
the Hon. Mauricb A. Goopbk) 
In 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 



" ^pelman'^ AiMtoMW » om of Um 

aeeunte uid degutt (nnslatiooi that anj ba< 
gttige hai psoduod."— 0»U«n. 

'^A very faithful - aad uaeftal Tenion.^— 
Ctarhh SMu^praphieal MiaeMam/. 

THE ORATIONS op DE- 
MOSTHENES. Translated by 
Thomas L&land, D.D. In 2 
Tols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

** In the traaslalion of DemoMhena Ldand 
QBites tbe.aoan of taste With the man of learo- 
iut, aBd ahowi hinnelf to have poatnaedyaot 
wuj a competent knowledge of toe Greek lan- 
gaage, but that dearneai in nUown conceptioas, 
and that aniatatiou in hit feeli^p, whicn ena* 
bled him to catch the real meaning, and to pre. 
•erve the genuine tpirit, of the moai perfect ora- 
lor Aihens ever piMuced."— Aht. 

SALLUST. Translated by 
Wii*UA¥ RosK, M.A. With 
Improvements and Notes. In 
I vol. 18mo. Portrait. 

Tbe tranatetiott of SaUwt hy Dk. Rate ha» 
been reeommendad in the BIbliagraphical Bfia* 
cellany, aa **a verr &ithful, aficbiate, and ex- 
eeltent vendon." Theacknowledgmeataof the 
Editor are jwHy dae to tbe libenlity of Sir 
Henry Steuaxt. Bart., by whom be harbeen per- 
mitted to avail himaelf of hi> elegant Transla- 
tion of the Roman Hiitorlui, with many learned 
netea : a aelection from which ha* lerved to 
cmlcb the prownt edition. 

C^SAR. Translated by 
William Duncan. In 2 vols. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

The above tranalatioB of Caaaf^ Commenta- 
liea u taken firom the celebrated edition of the 
fate Dr. Clarke, printed for J. Tonaon in 1718. 
All pomible can nai been taken to render it ex- 
act, and to prewrve the diatinctneM and penpi- 
CQ^ of ezpreaion for which the original is so 
;^ii8Uy fomous. 

VIRGIL. The Eclogues 
translated by Wsanoham, the 
Georeics by Sothbfy^ and the 
.ffineid by Drydbn. In 2 vols. 
ISmo. With a Portrait. 

" Vii^I is no lea admired as a vlrtaoa% in- 
fSBionSf and judicious author, than aM. sn in- 
oompanble poet nnd excellent pbiloeophte. 
His works, ii^icb are replete with richness of 



noble and spirited tnuadatioa I know in utf 
laDguaga."— i\]|^ 

'1 he tnnstation of the Edognes has been r» 
vised and correcied bjr Arehdeacon Wrangbam, 
» bo hat also supplied many valuable aotea) 
chiefly collected fmm Marlyn, Fenn, Ike. Ths 
Georgica are reprinied fit*ta the last adition of 
Mr. Soth(A>y*S excelleat tnnslaiioo, of wbieb 
the Editor of the Bibliognphieal Miscdla^f 
" in terms of high eommcndatiOB. 



CICERO. The Orations 
translated by Duncan, the Of- 
fices by CocKMAN, and the Cato 
aikd lielius by Melhoth. In 3 
v^s. ISmo. With a Portrait. 

•< Duncan's Cicero is well known aa an ele- 
gant translation of more than ordinary merit.* 
—MonUdy Mtvkw. 

iESCHYLUS. Translated 
by the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 
In I vol. ISmo. 

** The translator has happily preserved that 
dignity nf slvle. that bold and descriptive im- 
agery, fbr wbiai the author is pecniiany distin- 
gqlsbed.'t-O^ioeri JBwtne. 



SOPHOCLES. Translated 
by Thomas Francklin^ DJ). 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

**Thia translatioB is rsmarkabiy dose and 
cooclsew and the Iraguage is ean and naturaH 
and sQlted to the saotiments. In a word, the 
Englisb poet seems to have pneerved that ele- 
gance and simplicity, for which the Oreciaa in 
so deaervedly admired."— ifontMy Amtci*. 



sentiment, «lennce of expression, and a happy 

' tare M useful and entertaining precepts 

liistions, will be read and esteemed as 



intenaixtum 

and deeenptikjiw, t...i w •».«. ..■-- ^^.~~ 

long aa solid indrment and classical taste remain 
.nmong mtxiiiav'—Mthncth. 

<f.pr7dea1 vernon of the i^iitdd is the most 



EURIPIDES. Translated 
by the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

**A enrrect translation, always faithfn), 
sometimes elevated.**— iltUwufrafiAieal Jtfte* 
fleOony. . 

HORACP AND PILE, 
DRUS. In 2 vols. 18mo. In 
^which are introduced Transla- 
tions of different parts of Horace 
by Dryden, Pope, Swift, Por^. 
son, Bentley, Milton, Cowper, 
Cowley, Johnson, Chatterton, 
Addison, Lord Byron, Croly, 
Barry Cornwall, Ralph Bemal,^ 
A. Wrangham, C. A. Wheel- 
wright, H. Hall Joy, Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse, R. Montgomery, J. 
Merivale, Rev. J. Mitford,Leigh 
Hunt, &c. &c. With a Pqt*^ 
trait of Horace,. 



JmtmU Wgrki PuiiUlud ty Barptr 4 BeoUur: 



UVES OF THE APOS- 
TLES AND EARLY MAR- 
TYRS OF TH£ CHURCH. 
By Ihe Mtbor of " The Trial 
of Skill." ISmo. 



THE SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON ; or, Adventuri 
of ■ r»ther and Mnthet and 
Four Soni on ■ Desert Uluui. 
The ProgTeas aflbe Scoi; form- 
ing ■ cleai Illuatration of Ihe 
fint Principlea of Nstuiat His- 
tory, tuid many Bnnchea of 
Science which moat immedi- 
ately apply to the Buaineu of 
Life. In 3 vols. IBow. With 
Engraringfl. 

Tin pgipoB of tUi jdiBlw ilaiT k 

Utf, Al llM HLip* \\n^ la itoHatt Br t^lSi 
HiHlplH whka tBBi talk* uqw^orH^ 
lapiHiH^ Ef tfji «■ tea iHiFi Bf BobtHH 

Bttti BMind M^H ntlcl llSliiw. 



MMT, I*! j ffcMT ■ Jyj, I^VUI. ivi| 

iMivtlHHddlicblinuaL^ wail d 

IbiUdiKiiBlmhillulmHaaliipn 
It, ol^tiBf n of tba ti« cbikWi tiiiDti 



SUNDAY EVENINGS, or, 
an eaiy InlroducCion to the 
Reading of the Bible. [De- 
signed Tot Sunday Reatting and 
Sunday-School Libianw.J 3 
vols, lemo. With Engrav- 




THE SON OF A GE- 
NIUS. A Tale, for the Use 
of Youth. By Mi8. HorLAND. 
Smo. Eograiings. 



THE ORNAMEMTS DIS- 
COVERED. By Mrs. Hoons. 
ISmo. Engcaiinga. 

IUI«£lli»i llBTt-ikv. n U°it^ien irilti „ 



NATURAL HISTORY; 

, Undo Phdip's Coaverw- 
lai with the Children about 

Tools and Trsdei 

Inferior Animals. II 



10. Wlh 
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INDIAN TRAITS; BE- 
ING SKETCHES OF THE 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
AND CHARACTER of th« 
NORTH AMERICAN NA- 
TIVES. By B. B. Thatchbb, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 18mo. With 
numerous Engravings. 

Tkt appcannee, cnuacter, and faabiti of the 
North Ameiicui Iwliaaa have long boa a &• 
vonht* aad (ertiie theme for writera «• well 
aa readen, and accurate deMaiptiona of them 
an emtall^ iaatnicllTe and agreeable. TheM 
fDna the subject of the preMot vonunca, and 
they axe admitted to contain much correct and 
ialereatinc information. ▲ larger work, by- the 
MOM anthor, entitled "Indian Bncnphy," 
traata of the hktorv of thoee remarkaue nem* 
ben of the huntam ranily : the work now under 
ODMidenioo nukea no preteuiooi to that 
chaimeter, but is entirely deacriptive; and it b 
entitled to high praiie, not ooly aa being the 
fint attempt to render the subject attractive to 
general readen, but alio for the ability with 
which the object ia aooom^iahed. 

TALES* FROM AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. By the 
Author of " American Popular 
Lessons." In 3 yols. 18mo. 
"With Engraving. 

The writer of theee Talet haa bad in view 
two chM purpoaes,— the one to convey to the 
Juvenile reader a general idea of the incidenli 
ceanertad with the diMSivery and sobaequent 
hjatny of the Ajoencan continent ; the other to 
excite an interest in the aubjeet which shall 
create a desire for more minute and extensive 
Information. These purposes fanve been effect* 
ad with mnch sncosa^and the volumes wQl be 
found instructive and entertaining. In the ma- 
jority of iiistances, the Tales have been selected- 
with reference to the illustration of some moral 
principle: and the frsquent onportunities af- 
forded for the inlrodnetion of red^ctiont leadiqg 
to the enlthration of piety and religiai have been 
ahly and lealoudy iinproved. Aa.a.school'bookr 
this eolleetion' of Historical Tales Is calculated 
to be eminenlty serviceable : and< than can- be 
■o doubt that their introdoctioB into seminaries 
will be attended with both pleasure and advan* 
tage to the schoUre 

EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY; or, Uncle Philip's 
Conversations with the Children 
about the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion. -18nu>. With 
Engravings. 

b Ibis exeulent little wwfc a very difficult 
task has been undertaken, and sacceasftally a» 
conmlisbad; tbatof making both attractive and 
fartdAinble to the minds of the young, the great 
and striking evidmces by whidi the truth « our 
divine religtoa is estabusfaed. The manner in 
Which the soMeet ia treated Is both novel and 
ingenimn ; and so mcch of narrative is mingled 
with the amunent as to make it not only UB* 
Brarive, btti highly intertsting. 



THE YOUNG CRUSOE, 
orr the Shipwrecl&ed Boy. Con- 
taining an Account of his Shi{H 
wreck, and Residence for Seve 
rai Months alone upon an Unin^ 
habited Island. By Mrs. Hor 
LAND. 18mo. Engravings. 

Mrs. HoOand, the adminbto anther uf the 
** Son of a Oeniua," and other exaellwIjuvwUe 
pruiuclnaa, u also the writer of thk pleasiM 
story. In its plan and objects it issnoiewbat suni^ 
lar to the Swiss Family Bobinson; and, like it, 
will be read with delif^t by vivrj little boy or 
girl who can sympathiaD in the misfartunas, or 
retoioe m the comforts andenjoymenls of anotliar. 
Thestvle, the incideobu and the pervadhtg spirit 
are ail in the highest degree ezcellent,— «a, ia> 
deed, are all the writings of this acooaplisbed 
and amiable author, "nie culture of the youth* 
ful mind requires talents of a peculiar charac* 
ter : and, when accomplished witbnbiUiy, re- 
liecn the highest cndit upon the succearful 
teacher. None have heap more snCHUsfil than 
Mn. Hofland ; and her name alonn is a soffi> 
cieot warrant for the merits of ai^ book t» 
which It ia appended. 

PERILS OF THE SEA ; 
being Authentic Narratives of 
Remarkable and Affecting Dis- 
asters upon the Deep, With 
Illustrations of the Power and 
Goodness of God in wonderful 
Preservations. ISmo. Engv'gs. 

This collection of nnaifcabie disastan and 
preservations haa been eom|dled with great 
care from authentic souroea. In aaakfaig the 
seinction attention has been paid to the oombi* 
aatioB of Interest, with illnstntionsef pic^ and 
fortitad* tat suffering, nnd of the power and 
goodnem of Providenee in rescniag fkom dn* 
■tnction when, to all nnpearanoe, then were 
no Acans or prospect of deliverance. The ooU 
lection embrsem narrativea of th^ lorn of thn 



Kent, th» EmpnsB, ths Udy Hohait, the Es- 
sex, the Halsewell Cast Indiaman, the steam* 
pn^et Botfaaay Cnsae, of Ave Wesleyan mi» 
kcftc. 



ion aequdnM 



THE AMERICAN FOR. 
EST; or, Uncle Philip's Con- 
versations with, the Children 
about the Trees of America. 
8mo. With Engravings. 

To mnkn the iMmg pmmniliim um 
with one gnat chue of natq^ pvoductiona, 
with wbidi the Notth ibneriean ^tinenl in 
richly and abundantly sniylied, and to excite a 
desire far more partieidar information, an the 
objects of this volume. It is believed that all 
the indiganons trees which have been aaoer* 
tained to grow within this portion of the gtob« 
an mentioned in it, snl the variow neea to 
which die wood or any other portfon of the tran 
is known to be capahu of applicatieo, an de- 
scribed with as much minutenem aa was com- 
patlUe with the necesssrytravitT. Conridend 
nmrely as a eclalogne, the wmk la nluablS) Ami 
aflinrdi a targe amount of ovfU iabnaatink . 



W0rk» PtMUked ^ Harper 4 Brotktrs. 



SKETCHES OF THE 
LIVES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES. Written for 
Girls, with a Tiew to their Men- 
tal and Moral ImproTement. 
]^ an American Laay. 18mo. 
With a Portrait, 6ui. 



temuk 
im 



A* «niBpl« aoti Bon fareiUy ntM fci 
smith «hu M Uw oUMrtes, it apeculuriT 
portMt ibat the bimaiihv which b placed in 
tha haadi of yooaff fanalet ihoiild be either 
caicfttUjr leleclad, m ai lo give theat oo exan- 

Ki but thon that an uoeaeratioubla, or elaa 
it alKNild be acoompaaiod by aneh remarlu 
aa will cMbIa theai todiMrtBiiBate belwa^ tha 
eaealichcfli to ha iaaitaied aad ihc eceeatrtdtice 
to be avoUad. With aach viawa ibae iketchea 
*''.!*^^ pwpaiad. They wttl be fouBd pe> 
adwriy ia«nic(ivei» aad are writiaa ia a atria 
which caawit iul to iatafart. Tha wluae m 
•nballiahed with a portrait of Mn. Jndaoa, 
te. and aaArana bicipaphical ■hetehm of aa*» 
ral of the Bort datiacuMhad fattdea of oar owB 



CAROLINE WESTER- 
liEY; or, the Young Traveller 
from Ohio. 18mo. With En- 
gravings. 

Thia worii wfll pnne lailnietiTe aa wdl aa 
attraetive to youof panona. In ita pant naiuL 
batuie. aonlity, and relicioB have beSo bnwcht 
into happy eombinatioa. It ia mlete with 
oMmd ani ntloMl pialy, Jadidow imaik, awl 
tii^foalli^ 

- 

THE CLERGYMAN'S 
ORPHAN, and Other Tales. 
By a Clergyman. For the Use 
ofYouth. ISmo. Engravings. 

' 71be«ithoro( the •'ClermuB'i Orphan'* in- 
iann* w that with BMMt of The eharteten whoae 
ranutttle hiatory ia hare noorded he wasper- 
■oaallf aoqoainted; aad voMchei that it ia tab. 
■taAtkllv a namtive of beta. The oUeet of 
tha work ie to ttrtntfimt in the ninda of yoaaa 
penom the eaavietka of a wgteial mpenMoaS- 
laf ProTidenea. . 
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dren about Virginia. ISnio. 
With Engravings. 
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•a the linita Of the worit permit, and great can 
•ad ikHl have been exereiaed to nnder then 



•ttnethmby the aid of penoaal anecdote and 
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UNCLE PHILIPS CON- 
VERSATIONS with the Cha- 
dren about New- York. ISmo. 

With Plates. 



LUTHER AND THE LU- 
THERAN REFORMATION. 
By John Scott, A.M. In 2 
vols. 18mo. With Portraits. 
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Charles Wbbb L« Bas, A.M. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 



THE LIFE OF WICLIF. 
By Charles Wbbb Lb Bas, 
A.M. 18mo. With a Portrait. 
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Philip Nicholas Shuttuc- 
woETH, D.D. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMED RELIGION IN 
FRANCE. By Rev. Eoward 
Smbdley. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

With Engravings. 

PRESENT STATE OP 
CHRISTIANITY, and of the 
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its Propagation in all Parts of 
the World. Edited by Frbo- 
ERic Shobeel. 12mo. 

RELIGIOUS, DIS- 
COURSES. By Sib Walter 
Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

SERMONS ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. ByRev.JoHM 
Wesley, A.M. Containing a 
Number of Sermons never be- 
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In 3 vols. 8vo. 
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12mo. 
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NARRATIVE or i VOY- 
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Morrill, who sccampanieil 
hor hueband, Capl. Benjamia 
Mortell, Jun., of the Scho 
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JACKSON, President of the 
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iBBTT, M.P, 18mo. 
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TRUTH OF THE CHRIS- 
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fcaia the literal Fulfilment 
FrophecT. By the Rev. Ali 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

InatructionB to Young Married 
Ladies^ on the M^a^ment of 
their Houaeholdi, aod the Reg- 
ulation of their Conduct in the 
Tarioue Relations and Duties 
of Married Life. By Mrs, W, 
PAHRie. With Improvements 



MRS. JAMESON'S VI- 
SITS AND SKETCHES AT 
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Tales and Miscellanies, Rnd a 
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A CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. By " 
Brown, of Haddington. 3 
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WARD'S NARRATIVE op 
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Events in his Life. Edited by 
MisB JiNE Poster In 3 vols. 
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THE PLAYS OF PHILIP 
MASSINGER. Adapted to 
Family Reading, and the iise 
of Yoanff Persons. In 3 vols. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

THE DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF JOHN FORD ; 
with Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVOR- 
GOIL, a Melodrama. — ^AU- 
CHINDRANE ; or. the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Wjll- 
TiE Scott, fiart. 12mo. 

DRAMATIC SCENES 
FROM REAL LIFE. By 
Lady Mosoaw. ISmo. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
With other Poems. By £. L. 
BuLWERy M.P. 12m«. 

POEM DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE SOCIETY OP 
UNITED BROTHERS, at 
Brown University. With 
other Poems. By N. P. Wil- 
lis. 8vo. 

ATALANTIS. A Story of 
the Sea. 8vo. 

THE RIVALS of ESTE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By 
James 6. Bbooks, and Maey 
£. Brooks. I2mo. 

TUTTI FRUTTI. By the 
Author of "The Tour of a 
Qeiman Prmce.** 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS 6f r. c. sands. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THINGS AS THEY ARE ; 
or, Notes of a Traveller 
throiiflh some of the Middle 
mA Northern States. 12mo. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS 
OF THE AMERICANS. By 
Mrs. Trollops. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Plates. 



THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
18mo. 

LEXICON MEDICUM , 
OR, MEDICAL DICTION- 
ARY. By R. Hooper, M.D. 
With Additions from American 
Authors, by Samuel Akbrlt, 
M.D. 8vo. 

A DICTIONARY OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
By S. Cooper, M.D. With 
numerous Notes and Addi- 
tions, embracing all the Prin- 
cipal American Improvements. 
By D. M. Rebsb, M.D. 8vo. 

APICIAN MORSELS , or, 
Tales of the Table, Kitchen, 
and Larder., 12mo. 

A TREATISE ON 
SHADES AND SHADOWS, 
AND LINEAJl PERSPEC- 
TIVE. By C. Davibs. 8vo. 

LETTERS FROM THE 
.£GEAN. By Jambs Emer- 
son, Esq. 8vo. 

OBSERVATIONS ON 
PROFESSIONS, LITERA- 
TURE, ANDEMIGRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. By Rev. L 
FiDLER. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE OF VOY- 
AGES UNDERTAKEN TO 
EXPLORE THE SHORES 
OF AFRICA, ARABIA, AND 
MADAGASCAR, by com- 
mand of the Lords Commis^ 
sioners of the Admiralty. By 
Capt. W. F. W. Owen. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

LIFE or MRS. SIDDONS. 
By T. Campbell. With a 
Portrait. 12mo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUCHESS D'ABRANTEa 
8vo. 
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THE COOK»S ORACLE, 
AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 
MANUAL. Gontaininff Re- 
ceipts for Cook^y, and Direc- 
tions for Carving. With a 
complete System of Cookery 
for Catholic Families. By Wm. 
KiTCHiNCR, M.D. Adapted 
to the American Public by a 
Medical Gentleman. With En- 
gravings. 18mo. 

DIRECTIONS FOR IN- 
VIGORATING AND PRO- 
LONGING LIFE ; OR, THE 
INVALID'S ORACLE. By 
Wm. KiTCHiNER, M.D. Re- 
vised and Improved, by T. S. 
Barrett, M.D. 18mo. 

MODERN AMERICAN 
COOKERY. With a List of 
Family Medical Receipts, and 
a Valuable Miscellany. By 
Miss Prudence Skith. 16mo. 

The political GRAM- 
MAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or, a Complete 
View of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Governments of the 
United States and of the 
several States. 12mo. 

AN ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. Translated from the 
French of M. Bbucharlat. 
With Additions and Emendar 
tions By Prof. Edward H. 

COURTBNAY. 8V0. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS 
WORiCS OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, In 3 vols. 
8vo. 

EI^MENTS OF GEOME. 
TRY AND TRIGONOME- 
TRY. Translated from the 
French of -A. M. Lboendrb. 
By D. Brewster, LL. D. 
Itevised by C. Davies. 8vo. 
New and improved Edition. 



INITIA LATINA, or the 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 
illustrated by Progressive Ex- 
ercises. By Charles H. 
Lyon. 12mo. 

THE BOOKKEEPER'S 
ATLAS. By Wm. Edwards. 
4to. 

LIVES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION 
OP INDEPENDENCE. 12mo. 

THE PERCY ANEC- 
DOTES. Revised Edition. 
To which is added, a Valuable 
Collection of Ai^erican Anec- 
dotes, original and selected. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Svo. 

ANECDOTES OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd. With a 
Life of the Author. ByS. De- 
wiTT Bloodgood, Esq. 12mo 

Thb life of baron CU- 
VIER. By Mrs. Lee. 12mo. 

LETTERS OF ;. DOWN- 
ING, Major, Downingville Mi- 
litia, Second Brigade, to his 
Old Friend Mr. Dwight, of the 
New- York Daily Advertiser. 
With Engravings. I8mo. 

SKETCHES AND EC- 
CENTRICITIES OF COL. 
DAVID CROCKETT. 12mo. 

THE TOURIST, or Pocket 
Manual for Travellers on the 
Hudson River, the Westenl 
Canal and Stage Road to Ni- 
agara Falls down Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Comprising 
also the Routes to Lebanon, 
Ballston, and Saratoga Springs. 
Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved. ISmo. 

ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. By E. L. Bul^ 
WBR. In two vols. 12mo. 
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SOCIAL EVILS, AND 
THEIR REMEDY. No. I— 
THE MECHANIC. By Rer. 
C. B. Tatlcb. ISmo. 

A SUBALTERN^S FUR- 
LOUGH: deacriptiye of 
Semes IB Various Parts of the 
United States, Canada, ^. 
during the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1832. By Lieut. £. 
T. CoKi. Ih 2 vols. 12mo. 

MY IMPRISONMENTS: 
MEMOIRS OF SILVIO 
PELLICO DA SALUZZO. 
By Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OP LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. By Thomas 
MooRK. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
With a Portrait. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. 

THE LIVES AND EX- 
PLOITS OF BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS in all Parts 
of the World. By C. Mac- 
farlank, Esq. 2 vols. ISlmo. 

THE HISTORY of THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE. 

By WlLtlAM DUNLAP. 8vo. 

THE LIFE AND RE- 
MAINS OP EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. By Rev. 
Daniel Otter, A.M. 8vo. 

ANNALS OF TRYON 
COUNTY; or, the Border 
Warfare of New- York, during 
the Revolution. By Wm. W. 
Campbbll. 8vo. 

THE CONDITION OF 
GREECE IN 1827 and 1828. 
By Col. J. P. Miller, of Ver- 
mont. With a Map, 

MRS. SHERWOOD'S 
W^ORKS. Uniform Edition, 
with Plates. 12mo. 



ELEMENTS OF DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
with theix Application to Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, Spherical 
Projections, and Warped Sur- 
faces. By Professor Charlbs 
Daviss. Plates. 8vo. 

A TABLE OF LOGA- 
RITHMS, of Logarithmic 
Sines, and a Traverse Table. 
12mo. 

THE LETTERS op THE 
BRITISH SPY. By Wm. 
Wirt, Esq. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. With a Por- 
trait. 12mo. 

MIDWIFERY ILLUS- 
TRATED, by J. P. May- 
GRisE, M.D. Translated from 
the French, vrith Notes, by 
A. Sidney Dqane, A.M., M.D. 
8vo. With Eighty-two Plates 
New Edition. 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. 
New and Improved Edition. 
By J. Ryan. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF SUR- 
VEYING. With the neces- 
sary Tables. By Professor 
Davies. ISmo^ 

LITERARY AND HIS- 
TORICAL DISCOURSES. 
By Goliam C. Vbrplanck 
12mo. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WEST. By the Author of 
" Stories of Waterloo." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

A TREATISE ON THE 
MILLENNIUM; in which the 
prevaihng Theories on that 
Subject are carefully examined : 
and the true Scripture Doctrine 
attempted v to be elicited and 
established. By George Bosh, 
A.M. 12mo. 
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